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Noruinc is more difficult than to settle who is the most illus- 
trious, the most to be admired, in any walk of human greatness. 
Those who would brain us—if they could but imagine us to 
have any brains—for hinting that it may be a question whether 
Shakspere be the first of poets, would perhaps have been 
Hlomerites a century ago. In these disputes there is more than 
matter of opinion, or of taste, or of period: there is also matter 
of quantity, question of how much, without any possibility of 
bringing the thing to trial by scale. This element of difficulty 
is well illustrated by an exception. Among inquirers into what 
our ignorance calls the laws of nature, an undisputed pre-emi- 
nence is given to IsAAc NEWTON, as well by the popular voice, 
as by the deliberate suffrage of his peers. The right to this 
supremacy is almost demonstrable. It would be difficult to 
award the palm to the swiftest, except by set trial, with one 
starting-place and one goal: nor could we easily determine the 
strongest among the strong, if the weights they lifted were of mis- 
cellaneous material and bulk. But if we saw one of the swiftest 
among the runners keep ahead of nearly all his comrades, with 
one of the heaviest of the weights upon his shoulders, we should 
certainly place him above all his rivals, whether in activity alone, 
or in strength alone. Though Achilles were the swifter, and 
Hercules the stronger, a good second to both would be placed 
above either. This is a statement of Newion’s case. We can- 
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not say whether or no he be the first of mathematicians, though 
we should listen with a feeling of possibility of conviction to those 
who maintain the affirmative. We cannot pronounce him supe- 
rior to all men in the sagacity which guides the observer of— 
we mean rather deducer from—natural phenomena, though we 
should be curious to see what name any six competent jurors 
would unanimously return before his. But we know that, in 
the union of the two powers, the world has never seen a man 
comparable to him, unless it be one in whose case remoteness of 
circumstances creates great difficulty of comparison. 

Far be it from us to say that if Newton had been Ceenopolis, 
a Sicilian Greek, he would have surpassed Archimedes; or that 
if Archimedes had been Professor Firstrede, of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, he would have been below Newton. The Syracusan 
is, among the ancients, the counterpart of the Englishman among 
the moderns. Archimedes is perhaps the first among the geo- 
meters: and he stands alone in ancient physics. He gave a 
new geometry—the name was afterwards applied to the infinitesi- 
mal calculus—out of which he or a successor would soon have 
evolved an infinitesimal calculus, if algebra had been known in 
the West. He founded the sciences of statics and hydrostatics, 
and we cannot learn that any hint of application of geometry to 
physics had previously been given. No Cavalieri, no Fermat, no 
Wallis, went before him in geometry: there was not even a 
chance of a contemporary Leibnitz. We cannot decide between 
Archimedes and Newton: the two form a class by themselves 
into which no third name can be admitted ; and the character- 
istic of that class is the union, in most unusual quantity, of two 
kinds of power not only distinct, but so distinct that either has 
often been supposed to be injurious to the favourable develop- 
ment of the other. 

The scientific fame of Newton, the power which he established 
over his contemporaries, and his own general high character, 
gave birth to the desirable myth that his goodness was paralleled 
only by his intellect. That unvarying dignity of mind is the 
necessary concomitant of great power of thought, is a pleasant 
creed, but hardly attainable except by those whose love for their 
faith is insured by their capacity for believing what they like. 
The hero is all hero, even to those who would be loath to pay 
the compliment of perfect imitation. Pericles, no doubt, thought 
very little of Hector dragged in the. dust behind the chariot: 
and Atticus we can easily suppose to have found some three- 
quarter excuse for Romulus when he buried his sword in his 
brother’s body by way of enforcing a retort. The dubious ac- 
tions of Newton, certainly less striking than those of the heroes 
of antiquity, have found the various gradations of suppressors, 
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extenuators, defenders, and admirers. But we live, not merely 
in sceptical days, which doubt of Troy and will none of Romu- 
lus, but in discriminating days, which insist on the distinction 
between intellect and morals. Our generation, with no lack of 
idols of its own, has rudely invaded the temples in which science 
worships its founders: and we have before us a biographer who 
feels that he must abandon the demigod, and admit the im- 
pugners of the man to argument without one cry of blasphemy. 
To do him justice, he is more under the influence of his time, 
than under its fear: but very great is the difference between the 
writer of the present volumes and that of the shorter life in the 
Family Library in 1831; though, if there be any truth in meta- 
physics, they are the same person. 

The two deans of optical science, in Britain and in France, 
Sir David Brewster and M. Biot, are both biographers of New- 
ton, and take rather different sides on disputed points. Sir D. 
Brewster was the first writer on optics in whose works we took 
an interest: but we do not mean printed works. We, plural as 
we are, remember well the afternoon, we should say the half- 
holiday, when the kaleidoscope which our ludi-magister—most 
aptly named for that turn—had just received from London was 
confided to our care. We remember the committee of conserva- 
tion, and the regulation that each boy should, at the first round, 
have the uninterrupted enjoyment of the treasure for three 
minutes: and we remember, further, that we never could have 
believed it took so very short a time to boil an egg. A fig for 
Jupiter and his satellites, and their inhabitants too, if any! 
What should we have thought of Galileo, when placed by the 
side of the inventor of this wonder of wonders, who had not only 
made his own telescope, but his own starry firmament? The 
inventor of the kaleidoscope must have passed the term allotted 
to man, before he put his hand to the actual concoction of these 
long-meditated volumes ; in which we find the only life of New- 
ton written on a scale commensurate with Newton’s fame. But 
though he has passed the term, he has not incurred the penalty : 
his strength is labour without sorrow. We trust therefore that 
the still later age, the full fourscore, will find him in the enjoy- 
ment of the additional fame which he has so well earned. And 
since his own scientific sensibilities are keen, as evidenced by 
many a protest against what he conceives to be general neglect 
on the part of ruling powers, we hope they will make him fully 
feel that he has linked his own name to that of his first object of 
human reverence for as long as our century shall retain a place 
in literary history. This will be conceded by all, how much 
soever they may differ from the author in opinions or conclu- 
sions: and though we shall proceed to attack several of Sir D. 
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Brewster's positions, and though we have no hesitation in 
affirming that he is still too much of a biographer, and too little 
of an historian, we admire his earnest enthusiasm, and feel as 
strongly as any one of his assentients the service he has ren- 
dered to our literature. When a century or two shall have 
passed, we predict it will be said of our day that the time was 
not come when both sides of the social character of Newton 
could be trusted to his follower in experimental science. Though 
biography be no longer an act of worship, it is not yet a solemn 
and impartial judgment: we are in the intermediate stage, in 
which advocacy is the aim, and in which the biographer, when 
a thought more candid than usual, avows that he is to do his best 
for his client. We accept the book as we find it: we expect an 
ex parte statement, and we have it. The minor offence is some- 
times admitted, with what we should call the art of an able coun- 
sel, if we did not know that the system of the advocate in court 
is but the imitation of all that is really telling in the natural 
practices of the partisan defender. But Sir D. Brewster stands 
clear of the imputation of art by the mixture of all which art 
would avoid. A judicious barrister, when he has to admit some 
human nature in his client, puts an additional trump upon 
the trick by making some allowance for the other side; and 
nothing puts the other side in so perilous a predicament. It is 
not so with Sir D, Brewster. When sins against Newton are 
to be punished, we hear Juvenal ; when Newton is to be repri- 
manded, we hear a nice and delicate Horace, who can 


In reverend bishops note some small defects ; 
And own the Spaniard did a waggish thing, 
Who cropt our ears, and sent them to the king. 


We have more reasons than one for desiring that it should have 
been so, and not otherwise. Sir D. Brewster is the first bio- 
grapher who has had unrestricted access to the Portsmouth 
papers: he has been allowed to have this collection in his own 
possession. Had the first life written upon knowledge of these 
papers taken that view of Newton’s social conduct which stern 
Justice to others requires, a condonation of all the previous 
offences of biographers would have followed. There was not 
full information : the fault lay with those who suppressed the 
truth ; and so forth. And every great man who has left no 
hoard of papers would have had a seal of approval placed upon 
all his biographies: for, you see, Newton was exposed by the 
publication of the Portsmouth papers, that is easily understood ; 
but A B left no papers, therefore no such exposure can take 
place, &e., &e. We, who hold that there is and long has 
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been, ample means of proving the injustice with which Newton 
and his contemporaries once and again treated all who did not 
bow to the idol, should have been loath to see the garrison which 
our opponents have placed in the contested forts march out with 
the honours of war, under a convention made on distant ground, 
and on a newly-discovered basis of treaty. Again, there isa con- 
venient continuity in the first disclosure of these documents 
coming from an advocate: the discussion which they excite will 
be better understood when the defender of Newton is the first to 
have recourse to Newton’s own papers. 

Of Newton’s birth, of his father’s death and the subsequent 
marriage of his mother, we need say nothing. He was not born 
with a title, though he was the son of the lord of a very little 
manor, a yeoman’s plot of land with a baronial name. But the 
knighthood clings strongly to his memory. Sir David (and on 
looking back, we see that the Doctor did just the same) seldom 
neglects it. When the schoolboy received a kick from a school- 
fellow, it was ‘Sir Isaac’ who fought him in the churchyard, 
and it was ‘ Sir Isaac’ who rubbed his antagonist’s nose against 
the wall in sign of victory. Should we survive Sir David, we 
shall Lrewster him: we hold that those who are gone, when of 
acertain note, are entitled to the compliment of the simplest 
nomenclature. The childhood and boyhood of Newton were 
distinguished only by great skill in mechanical contrivance. No 
tradition, no remaining record, imputes any very early progress 
either in mathematics or general learning, beyond what is seen 
in thousands of clever boys in any one year of the world. That 
he was taken from farming occupations, and sent back to school, 
because he loved study, is told us in general terms; but what 
study we are not told. We have always been of opinion that 
the diversion of Newton’s flow of reason into its proper channel 
was the work of the University and its discipline. He was 
placed at Trinity College as a subsizar in his nineteenth year. 
We have no proof, but rather the contrary, that he had then 
opened Euclid. That he was caught solving a problem under 
a hedge is recorded: perhaps a knotty question of wheelwork. 
He bought a Euclid at Cambridge, and threw it aside as a 
trifling book, because the conclusions were so evident: he 
betook himself to Descartes, and afterwards lamented that he 
had not given proper attention to Euclid. All this is written, 
and Sir David is bound to give it ; but what Newton has written 
belies it. We put faith in the Principia, which is the work of 
an inordinate Eucleidian, constantly attempting to clothe in the 
forms of ancient geometry methods of proceeding which would 
more easily have been presented by help of algebra, Shall we 
ever be told that Bacon complained of the baldness of his own 
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style, and wished he had obtained command over metaphor? 
Shall we learn that Cobbett lamented his constant flow of 
Gallicism and west-end slang, and regretted that his English 
had not been_more Saxon? If we do, we shall have three very 
good stories instead of one. We may presume, as not unlikely, 
that Newton, untrained in any science, threw away his Euclid 
at first, as very evident: no one need be Newton to feel the 
obvious premise, or to draw the unwise conclusion. But it 
would belong to his tutor to make him know better: and New- 
ton was made, as we shall see, to know better accordingly. Our 
reader must not imagine that deep philosophy and high dis- 
covery were discernible in the young subsizar. He was, as to 
what had come out, a clever and somewhat self-willed lad, rather 
late at school, with his heart in the keeping of a young lady 
who lived in the house where he had boarded, and vice versa, 
more than commonly ingenious in the construction of models, 
with a good notion of a comet as a thing which might be 
imitated, to the terror of a rustic neighbourhood, by a lantern 
in a kite’s tail, and with a tidy and more than boyish notion of 
an experiment, as proved by his making an anemometer of him- 
self by trial of jumping with and against the wind. In that 
tremendous storm in which many believed that Oliver Crom- 
well’s reputed patron came to carry him away, and in which he 
certainly died, the immortal author of the theory of gravitation 
was measuring he little knew what, by jumping to and fro. 
We do not desire to see boys take investiture of greatness from 
their earliest playtime: we like to watch the veneration of a 
biographer growing with its cause, and the attraction varying 
with some inverse power of the distance. And further, we are 
rather pleased to find that Newton was what mammas call a 
reat boy before he was a great man. 

Of all the books which Newton read before he went to Cam- 
bridge only one is mentioned—Sanderson’s Logic: this he 
studied so thoroughly that when he came to college lectures he 
was found to know it better than his tutor. The work is, for its 
size, unusually rich in the scholastic distinctions and the parva 
logicalia ; very .good food for thought to those who can sound 
the depths. Newton’s Cambridge successors are apt to defend 
their neglect of logic by citing his supposed example, and that 
of other great men: but it now appears that Newton was not 
only conversant with Barbara, Celurent, &c., but even with 
Fecana, Cajeti, Dafenes, Hebare, Gadaco, &e. We have often 
remarked that Newton, as in the terminal scholium of the Prin- 
cipia, had more acquaintance with the mode of thought of the 
schoolmen than any ordinary account of his early reading 
would suffice to explain. We strongly suspect that he made 
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further incursions into the old philosophy, and brought away 
the idea of fluxions, which had been written on, though not in 
mathematical form, nor under that name. Suisset’s tract on in- 
tension and remission is fluxional, though not mathematical : in 
the very first paragraph he says that the word intension is used 
uno modo pro alteratione mediante qua qualitas acquiritur: et sic 
loquendo intensio est motus. For qualitas read quantitas, and we 
are as near to Newton’s idea as we can well be. 

In less than four years from the time concerning which we 
have presumed to ridicule the joint attempt of Conduitt and 
the biographers to create a dawn for which there is no evidence, 
the sun rose indeed. Shortly after Newton took his B.A. de- 
gree, in 1665, he was engaged on his discovery of fluxions: but 
there is neither record nor tradition of his having taken his de- 
gree with any unusual distinction. Conduitt’s information on 
this period must be absurdly wrong in its dates. We are to 
believe that the young investigator who conceived fluxions in 
May 1665, was, at some time in 1664, found wanting in geo- 
metry by Barrow, and thereby led not only to study Euclid 
more attentively, but to “form a more favourable estimate of 
the ancient geometer when he came to the interesting proposi- 
tions on the equality of parallelograms.....” And this when 
he was deep in Descartes’s geometry of co-ordinates. We en- 
tertain no doubt that the unwise contempt for demonstration 
of evident things, so often cited as a proof of great genius, and 
its correction by Barrow, all took place in the first few months 
of his residence at Cambridge. His copy of Descartes, yet ex- 
isting, is marked in various places, Error, error, non est Geom. 
No such phrase as non est Geometria would have been used, 
except by one who had not only read Euclid, but had contracted 
some of that bias in favour of Greek geometry which is after- 
wards so manifest in the Principia. Pemberton, who speaks 
from communication with Newton, and is a better authority 
than Conduitt, tells us that Newton regretted he had not paid 
more attention to Euclid. And Doctor Sangrado, when the 
patient died, regretted that he had not prescribed more bleeding 
and warm water. The Principia bears already abundant marks 
of inordinate attachment to the ancient geometry; in one sense, it 
has died in consequence. If Newton had followed his own path of 
invention, and written it in fluxions, the young student of modern 
analysis could have read it to this day, and would have read it 
with interest: as it is, he reads but a section or two, and this only 
in England. Before 1669, the year of his appointment to the Lu- 
casian chair, all Newton’s discoveries had germed in his mind. The 
details are notorious, and Sir D. Brewster is able to add a remark- 
able early paper on fluxions to those already before the world. 
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We here come upon the well-known letter to Mr. Aston, a 
young man about to travel, which, as Sir David says, “throws 
a strong light on the character and opinions of its author.” It 
does indeed, and we greatly regret that the mode in which that 
character has been represented as the perfection of highminded- 
ness compels us to examine this early exhibition of it, in con- 
nexion with one of a later date. Newton is advising his young 
friend how to act if he should be insulted. Does he recom- 
mend him, as a Christian man, to entertain no thought of re- 
venge, and to fear his own conscience more than the contempt 
of others? Or, as a rational man, does he dissuade him from 
the folly of submitting the decision of his difference to the logic 
of sword or pistol? Or, supposing him satisfied by well-known 
sophisms that the duel is noble and necessary, does he advise his 
friend to remember that dishonour is dishonour everywhere? 
He writes as follows :— 


“ If you be affronted, it is better, in a forraine country, to pass it 
by in silence, and with a jest, though with some dishonour, than to 
endeavour revenge ; for, in the first case, your credit’s ne’er the worse 
when you return into England, or come into other company that 
have not heard of the quarrell. But, in the second case, you may 
beare the marks of the quarrell while you live, if you outlive it 
at all.” 


This letter has often been printed, in proof of Newton’s sagacity 
and wisdom, If Pepys or Boswell had written the preceding 
advice, they would not have been let off very easily. Again, 
when, many years after, Newton wrote, as member for the 
University in the Parliament which dethroned King James, to 
Dr. Covel the Vice-Chancellor, he requests a reasonable de- 
corum in proclaiming William and Mary, “because,” says he, 
“T hold it to be their interest to set the best face upon things, 
after the example of the London divines.” And again, “Those 
at Cambridge ought not to judge and censure their superiors, 
but to obey and honour them, according to the law and the 
doctrine of passive obedience.” What had Newton and passive 
obedience just been doing with King James? These instances, 
apart from science, show us the character of Newton out of 
science: he had not within himself the source from whence to 
inculcate high and true motives of action upon others; the fear 
of man was before his eyes. But his mind has been represented 
as little short of godlike: and we are forced upon proof of the 
contrary. Had it been otherwise, had his defects been duly ad- 
mitted, it would have been pleasant to turn to his uncompro- 
mising philosophic writings, and to the manner in which, when 
occupied with the distinction between scientific truth and false- 
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hood, no meaner distinction ever arose in his mind. This would 
have been, but for his worshippers, our chief concern with him. 
The time will come when his social weaknesses are only quoted 
in proof of the completeness with which a high feeling may rule 
the principal occupation of life, which has a much slighter power 
over the subordinate ones. Strange as it may seem, there have 
been lawyers who have been honest in their practice, and other- 
wise out of it: there have been physicians who have shown 
humanity and kindness, such as no fee could ever buy, at the 
bedside of the patient and nowhere else. 

Sir David Brewster gives Newton’s career in optics at great 
length; it is his own subject, and he makes us feel how com- 
pletely he is at home. He gives a cursory glance at the science 
even down to our own time; and he does the same with astro- 
nomy. The biographer would rather have had more of the time 
of Newton, and particularly, more extracts from the Portsmouth 
papers. But we must think of our neighbours as well as of 
ourselves: and the general reader will be glad to know that so 
much of the work is especially intended for him. We have 
not space to write an abstract: but the book is very readable. 
In the turmoil of discussion which arose out of his optical an- 
nouncements, Newton made the resolution, which he never 
willingly broke, of continuing his researches only for his own 
private satisfaction. I see, said he, that a man must either 
resolve to put out nothing new, or to become a slave to defend 
it. It seems that he expected all his discoveries to be received 
without opposition. 

About 1670, or later, Newton drew up a scheme for manage- 
ment of the Royal Society, which Sir D. Brewster found among 
the papers. Certain members, some in each department, should 
be paid, and should have fixed duties in the examination of 
books, papers, experiments, &c. In this paper our biographer, 
whose views on this subject are very large and of old standing, 
sees the recommendation of an Institute, which indeed, on a 
a small scale, the plan seems to advocate, Sir David would 
have all the societies congregated at Kensington Gore, under 
liberal patronage, and images to himself that “ each member 
of the now insulated Societies would listen to the memoirs 
and discussions of the assembled Academy,* and science and 





* The members of the French Institute receive a part of their emoluments at 
the Board, and the quotum of each day on which any one is absent is for- 
feited. This insures good attendance, and we hare, on pay-day, seen men of pro- 
found science, during the memoirs and discussions of the assembled Academy. 
practising the first rule of arithmetic, called numeration, upon rouleaux of five. 
frane pieces. To this it must be added that the Institute has much patronage, and 
constant attendance is necessary to keep up influence and connexion, 
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literature would thus receive a new impulse from the number and 
variety of their worshippers!” If all F'ellows were savans, and if 
all savans studied all sciences, this might be practicable. There 
is one body in London which cultivates a large range of sub- 
jects, the Royal Society itself : and all the world knows that the 
meetings of this society, abounding in Fellows of such univer- 
sality of knowledge as in our time is practicable, are less inter- 
esting and worse attended than those of any of the societies for 
special objects, And reason good: the astronomer or the geo- 
logist goes down to his own place for he knows what; but the 
astronomer is shy of a society of which it is as likely that any 
one evening may give him a treat of physiology as of astronomy, 
and the geologist, who wants a stone when he asks for bread, 
turns very sleepy under a dose of hyperdeterminants or definite 
integrals. 

Newton’s reputation rests on a tripod, the feet of which 
are fluxions, optics, gravitation, Each one of these words 
must be used in a very large sense: thus by fluxions we 
mean all mathematics as bearing upon a system of which the 
fluxional calculus is at the completion. Of the three supports 
of this tripod one only has received any damage, though left 
quite strong enough, in conjunction with the rest, to support 
the fabric through all time. In optics only, the subject on 
which Newton showed his first impatience of opposition, his 
opinion, even his system, has been set aside in our own day. 
The hypothesis of an undulating ether, as the immediate agent 
in the production of light, has superseded that of particles 
emanating from the luminous body: and though the undula- 
tionists, now a large majority, have long maintained their theory 
with a higher order of certainty than they were entitled to, yet 
it seems that time is drifting their conclusion to a stable anchor- 
age. There is something like coincidence in the almost simul- 
taneous appearance of the first elaborate biography of Newton, 
who well-nigh strangled the undulatory theory in its cradle, and 
of that of Young, who first played a part of power in its resus- 
citation. As yet, Young is fully known but to a few: his 
early education was not, like that of Newton, conducted under 
a system which corrects the false impressions of green age. 
Had he been trained in a University, he would have been, as 
they say of the globe, rectified for the latitude of the place: 
but speculation on what he might have become may be deferred 
until what he did become is of more popular notoriety. Dean 
Peacock’s Life is one of the best of scientific biographies, and 
the three volumes of Young’s collected writings are treasures to 
all who know what intellectual wealth is. 

We come to the Princip, and we confess that we heartily 
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wish it were but just and right to persuade ourselves that the 
author of this work could do no wrong. One of the greatest 
wonders about it is the manner in which it was thrown off in 
eighteen months. Certainly the matter had fermented in New- 
ton’s mind many years before: but it was not the irresistible 
call of his own genius which drew him to the work in December 
1684; it was Halley, and the influence of the Royal Society 
brought to bear by Halley. Sir D. Brewster very properly con- 
tends that to Halley, not to the Society, the Principia is due. 
Who found out, casually, that Newton had had some great suc- 
cess in the question which had occupied many of the first minds, 
the connexion of the planetary motions with mechanical second 
causes? Who went to Cambridge to learn the truth of the 
report, obtained specimens from Newton with a promise to go 
on, got himself appointed by the Royal Society to “keep Mr. 
Newton in mind of his promise,” did keep Mr. Newton in 
mind, and doubtless let him have no peace unless he continually 
reported progress? Who, when Newton, disgusted with the 
unfair claim of Hooke, proposed to leave out the third book 
(that is, all the application of the previous books to the actual 
solar system), soothed him with skilful kindness, and made 

what ssad D. Brewster calls his “ excellent temper” recover its 
serenity? Who paid the expense of printing, when the Royal 
Society found it could not afford to fulfil its engagement? To 
all those questions the answer is—Halley, who shines round 
the work, as Newton shines in it. When Newton proposed to 
leave out the third book, he felt that Philosophie Naturalis 
Principia Mathematica was no longer the true title, but rather 
De Motu Corporum Libri Duo: but, feeling this, he intended 
to preserve the wrong title, because, as he says to Halley, 
“°T will help the sale of the book, which I ought not to 
diminish now ’tis yours.” The greatest of all works of discovery, 
with a catch-penny title! We can hardly excuse this, even 
though the penny were angled for by a feeling of gratitude. 
We never liked the “ Eme, lege, fruere,” which “figures in the 
titlepage of Copernicus : this was the work of an injudicious 
friend ; but Newton was only saved from worse by his incom- 
parable adviser, 

We are come to the time when the morbid dislike of 
opposition which would, but for Halley, first have prevented 
the Principia from being written, and next have deprived 
it of its essential conclusions, is no longer regarded as the 
modesty of true greatness, and served up ‘for us to admire, as 
we shail answer the contrary at our peril. It is passed without 
comment; we are now in slack water, and the turn of tide will 
be here in due season. The sooner the better; for the indulg- 
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ence due to the mother failings of a great public benefactor 
cannot be cheerfully and cordially given so long as our gratitude 
is required to show itself in misnomers and make-believes. 
Candid acknowledgment would convert censure into regret: 
sufficient acknowledgment would turn the reader into an ex- 
tenuator: the Principia would neutralize greater faults than 
Newton’s; but it will not convert them into merits. The quarrel 
is not with Newton for his weaknesses, but with the biographer 
for his misconception of his own office. How indeed would it 
be possible to think for a moment with harshness of a great man 
of all time, and a good man of an evil time, on account of errors 
which we never could have known but for the benefits to our- 
selves in the achievement of which they were committed ? 

If faults had exhibited themselves in matters affecting society 
at large, by offences, as it were, against the Crown, the fountain 
of justice would also have been that of mercy, and the evidence 
to character and services would have secured a nominal sen- 
tence. But the suits we have to deal with are in civil process. 
The memory of more than one illustrious contemporary brings 
an action for damages, and palliation of the defendant is injus- 
tice to the plaintiff. 

Though not much relying on Conduitt’s memoranda of mathe- 
matical conversations, we trust that which follows, and it will 
much please young mathematicians to read of Newton in one of 
their own scrapes. When Halley visited him in 1684,— 


. « “he at once indicated the object of his visit by asking 
Newton what would be the curve described by the planets on the sup- 
position that gravity diminished as the square of the distance. New- 
ton immediately answered, an Ellipse. Struck with joy and amaze- 
ment, Halley asked him how he knew it? Why, replied he, I have 
calculated it; and being asked for the calculation, he could not find 
it, but promised to send it to him. After Halley left Cambridge, 
Newton endeavoured to reproduce the calculation, but did not suc- 
ceed in obtaining the same result. Upon examining carefully his 
diagram and calculation, he found that in describing an ellipse coarsely 
with his own hand, he had drawn the two axes of the curve instead 
of two conjugate diameters, somewhat inclined to one another. When 
this mistake was corrected, he obtained the result which he had an- 
nounced to Halley.” 


This anecdote carries truth on the face of it, for Conduitt was 
neither mathematician enough to have conceived it, nor to have 
misconceived it into anything so natural and probable as what he 
has given, Little things illustrate great ones. Newton, whose 
sagacity in pure mathematics has an air of divination, who has 
left statements of result without demonstration, so far advanced 
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that to this day we cannot imagine how they were obtained, ex- 
cept by attributing to him developments of the doctrine of fluxions 
far, far, beyond what he published, or any one of his time—this 
Newton was liable, both in his own closet and in his printed 
page, to those little incurie which the man of pen and ink must 
sometimes commit, and which the man who can push through 
a mental process may indeed commit, but is almost sure to 
detect when he empties his head upon paper. Now join what 
precedes to Newton’s own assertion that he had no peculiar 
sagacity, but that all he had done was due to patience and per- 
severance; an assertion at any common interpretation of which 
we may well smile, but which, all things put together, may 
justify us in such an irreverent simile as the supposition that he 
hunted rather by scent than by sight. 

We now come to the second volume, and to those points on 
which we more especially differ from Sir D. Brewster. Our 
plan must be to take one or two prominent cases, and to discuss 
them with the biographer. We do not express disapprobation 
at the facility with which he credits the opponents of Newton 
with bad motives: we are glad of it, and thank him for it. 
There is a pledge of earnest sincerity in the wildness with which 
the barbed arrow is fired at Leibnitz or at Flamsteed ; and if the 
partisan be too much led away by his feelings to be a judicious 
counsel, it is not we, to whom trouble is saved, who ought to 
blame him for it. We take the following as an instance, chiefly 
because we can be brief upon it. 

Newton and others, acting for Prince George, entered into an 
agreement with Flamsteed: articles of agreement were signed, 
out of the execution of which quarrels arose. We must know, 
as Sir David justly observes, what these articles were before we 
can judge. No signed copy appears: Mr. Baily found none 
among Flamsteed’s papers, Sir David found none among New- 
ton’s. But draught articles occur in both repositories: and, 
wonderful to relate, the unsigned draughts actually differ ; 
Flamsteed’s draughts bind him less, Newton’s draughts bind 
Flamsteed more. The case is a very common one: the manner 
in which Sir David treats it is not quite so common. Speaking 
of Flamsteed, he informs us that “ of these he has left no copy, 
because he had wilfully violated them :” speaking of the draughts 
in Newton’s possession, he says, “I regret to say that they are 
essentially different from those published by Mr. Baily;” by 
which he means that Newton’s unsigned papers are of course 
copies of the signed agreement, and Flamsteed’s of course no 
such thing; the false draughts being purposely retained by 
Flamsteed, in preference to the final articles purposely destroyed. 
We need not tell our readers that a man is not to be pro- 
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nounced dishonest because his draught proposals do not agree 
with his signed covenants, still less because they do not agree 
with the other parties’ draught proposals. Newton and Flam- 
steed were both honest men, with very marked faults of different 
kinds: we may be sure neither of them privately destroyed a 
document for the suppression of evidence. When Sir D. Brew- 
ster not merely opines, but narrates, that Flamsteed left no copy 
because he had wilfully violated them, he is our very good friend, 
and lightens our task very much, 

When Newton allowed himself to perpetrate, not the suppres- 
sion of a document, for a third edition does not suppress the first 
and second, but a revocation so made as to do all that could be 
done towards suppression, Sir David Brewster is his defender, 
and in this instance, we really believe, one of the last of his de- 
fenders. He thinks the step was “ perhaps unwise,” but pro- 
ceeds to say that Newton was “ not only entitled but constrained” 
to cancel the passage. 

When Leibnitz applied to Newton for information on the na- 
ture of the discoveries with rumours of which the English world 
was ringing, Newton communicated some of his algebraic dis- 
coveries, but studiously concealed a descriptive mention of 
fluxions under the celebrated anagrams, or sentences with their 
letters transposed into alphabetical order. Leibnitz (1677) re- 
plied, almost immediately, with a full and fair disclosure of his 
own differential calculus, and in so doing became the first pub- 
lisher of that method, and under the symbols which are now in 
universal use. He adds that he thinks Newton’s concealed 
method must resemble his own ; thus holding out an invitation to 
Newton to say yes or no. Not one word of answer from Newton. 
Accordingly, when Leibnitz printed his discovery in the Leipsic 
Acts for 1684, he did not affirm that Newton was in possession 
of a method similar to his own. What ought he to have done, 
we ask of our readers, under these circumstances? Ought he 
to have given Newton’s assertions about his method, as asser- 
tions, leaving it to a suspicious temper to surmise that the 
reader was desired not to believe without proof? Ought he, as 
a matter of compliment, to have promulgated what Newton was 
doing everything in his power to conceal? Seven years had 
passed, and Newton had made no sign: was Leibnitz bound, 
either in fairness or in courtesy, to take on himself to affirm that 
he had a method similar to his own? Not in fairness; for if a 
man studiously conceal and continue to conceal his discovery, 
those to whom he may have stated that he had a discovery are 
not bound to be his trumpeters until such time as he shall please 
to reveal himself. Not in courtesy; a man who sends only 
anagrams, and when he receives from his correspondent a full 
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and open account of that correspondent’s discoveries, and an in- 
vitation to state whether his own resemble them, returns no 
answer, cannot complain of want of courtesy if his correspondent 
keep silence about him thenceforward. What Leibnitz did, was 
merely to state that no one would successfully treat such pro- 
blems as he had treated, except by his own calculus, or one 
similar to it. Sir D. Brewster calls his silence with respect to 
Newton the first fault in the controversy : we see no fault at all ; 
and if we did, we should call it the second. The paper had no 
historical allusions; Cavalieri, Fermat, and Hudde, each of 
whom had shown the world something approaching to calculus, 
are not named in it: and either of these had more claim to 
mention than Newton at that time. But, two years afterwards, 
in 1686, Leibnitz published a paper in the same Leipsic Acts, 
a paper which Newton did not cite when, long after, he was 
writing against Leibnitz, a paper which the Newtonians are very 
shy of citing, and of which, apparently, Sir David knows no- 
thing. In this paper he explains the foundation of the integral 
calculus, the matter of which was much more likely to recall 
Newton to mind than his former paper on the differential calculus : 
for his application to Newton, in the first instance, was to know 
what he had done on series, and especially with reference to 
their use in guadratures, which we now call integration. Here 
he gives an historical summary; and speaking of those who had 
performed quadratures by series, he proceeds thus ;—“ A geometer 
of the most profound genius, Isaac Newton, has not only arrived 
at this point independently of others, but has solved the ques- 
tion by a certain universal method: and if he would publish, 
which I understand he is now preparing to do, beyond doubt he 
would open new paths, to the great increase, as well as conden- 
sation, of science.” A passing word on Leibnitz. We shall not 
stop to investigate the various new forms in which Sir D. 
Brewster tries to make him out tricking and paltry. We have 
gone through all the stages which a reader of English works 
can go through. We were taught, even in boyhood, that the 
Royal Society had made it clear that Leibnitz stole his method 
from Newton. By our own unassisted research into original 
documents we have arrived at the conclusion that he was honest, 
candid, unsuspecting, and benevolent. His life was passed in 
law, diplomacy, and public business; his leisure was occupied 
mostly by psychology, and in a less degree by mathematics. 
Into this last science he made some incursions, produced one 
of the greatest of its inventions, almost simultaneously with one 
of its greatest names, and made himself what Sir D. Brewster 
calls the “ great rival” of Newton, in Newton’s most remarkable 
mathematical achievement. 
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Newton, in the first edition of the Principia, gave a fair and 
candid account of the matter. But, many years after, when this 
important passage was quoted against those (and we now know 
that Newton was always one of them) who endeavoured to prove 
Leibnitz a plagiarist, he tried to explain away the force of his 
own admissions, This he did twice; once in a private paper 
which Sir D. Brewster has published—and, strange to say, in 
vindication of the suppression of the passage which took place 
in the third edition—and once in those observations on Leibnitz’s 
last letter which he circulated among friends until Leibnitz died, 
and then sent at once to press. We give the Scholium from the 
Principia, and the two eaplanations, 

Scholium from the Principia (first edition.) “In letters which 
passed between me and that most skilful geometer G. G. Leib- 
nitz ten years ago, when I signified that I had a method of de- 
termining maxima and minima, of drawing tangents to curves, 
and the like, which would apply equally to irrational as to 
rational quantities, and concealed it under transposed letters 
which would form the following sentence—Data cequatione quot- 
cunque fluentes quantitates involvente, fluxiones invenire, et vice 
versa—that eminent man wrote back that he also had fallen 
upon a method of the same kind, and communicated his method, 
which hardly differed from mine in anything except language 
and symbols. The foundation of both is contained in the pre- 
ceding Lemma.” 


Newton's explanation, left in manuscript. Newton’s explanation circulated in writ- 
ing, and printed in Raphson’s Flux- 
tons (1716, date of title 1715) after 
Leibnitz’s death, 





“ After seven years, viz. in October 
1684, he published the elements of this 
method as his own, without referring 
to the correspondence which he for- 
merly had with the English about these 
matters. He mentioned, indeed, a me- 
thodus similis, but whose that method was, 
and what he knew of it, he did not say, 
as he should have done. And thus his 
silence put me upon a necessity of writing 
the Scholium upon the second Lemma 
of the second Book of Principles, est it 
should be thought that I borrowed that 


P. 115. He pretends that in my book 
of Principles, p. 253, 254, I allowed 
him the invention of the Calculus Dif- 
ferentialis independently of my own; 
and that to attribute this invention to 
myself, is contrary to my knowledge, 
But in the paragraph there referred 
unto, I do not find one word to this 
purpose. On the contrary, I there re- 
present that I sent notice of my method 
to Mr, Leibnitz before he sent notice of 
his method to me: and left him to make 
it appear that he had found his method 








Lemma from Mr, Leibnitz.” before the date of my letter ; that is, 
eight months at least before the date 
of his own. And by referring to the 
letters which passed between Mr. Leib- 
nitz and me ten years before, I left the 
reader to consult these letters, and in- 
terpret the paragraph thereby. 


The first explanation is from a manuscript supplement to that 
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printed answer to Leibnitz of which the second explanation is 
part. We think better of Newton in 1687 than to believe either, 
though we do not doubt that Newton in 1716 saw his former 
self through the clouds of 1712. Though the morbid suspicion 
of others which was his worst fault of temperament, the fault 
alluded to by Locke, did act to some extent throughout his whole 
life, yet we do not believe that it was in 1687 what it afterwards 
became when he had sat on the throne of science for many years, 
the object of every form of admiration, and every form of flattery. 
Could we believe his first explanation, could we think that in 
1687 his hidden anagrams, answered by Leibnitz’s candid reve- 
lations, produced no effect except a diseased feeling that perhaps 
Leibnitz would rob him, instead of a generous confidence that 
Leibnitz would not suspect him, we should turn from him with 
pity. We must now change our position, and defend him from 
his biographer. Sir D. Brewster does not quote the second 
explanation: he only cites the page, and quotes a few words 
occurring further on, which are much less to the purpose, and 
which he says “ fortunately” give us Newton’s opinion, Now 
we say that the second explanation, as quoted by us, fortunately 
saves Newton from his own imputation upon himself. The two 
explanations cannot stand together: according to the first, New- 
ton was guarding himself from a charge of plagiarism ; accord- 
ing to the second, he was putting upon Leibnitz the onus of 
averting a similar charge from himself. Both motives might 
have been simultaneous; but both could not be so much the 
chief motives as to be separately worthy of standing alone. But 
the most precious inference in Newton’s favour is that the second 
explanation* is demonstrably not the true one, and the disorder 
of mind which perverted the best-known facts may as easily, and 





* In reference to both explanations, the following is remarkable. Just after 
Leibnitz made his publication of 1684, a young Scotchman, Craig, then of Cam- 
bridge, took it up, and published a short tract upon the quadrature of curves, in 
which he uses, with high praise, the differential caleulus of Leibnitz. He had 
been in communication with Newton, had asked for help in this very subject of 
quadrature, and had received the Binomial theorem, then unprinted. But not one 
word did Newton drop to the effect that he also had a method like that of Leibnitz, 
and that he and Leibnitz had communicated seven or eight years before. Craig 
says, long after, in 1718, that Newton examined the manuscript: it is clear, how- 
ever, that his memory is at fault here, and that it was the second edition (1693) 
which Newton examined. Are we to believe that Newton was brooding over the 
matter of the two explanations, at a time when he allowed his young friend to pro- 
claim Leibnitz as the author of the new calculus, with that negation of himself 
which was implied in acknowledgment of assistance on another point? We rather 
suspect that, at the time, when the geometrical form which is so prominent in 
the Principia, then on the anvil, was in his mind, he greatly undervalued his own 
fluxions. And we think they never would have been heard of if the mighty force 
which the calculus had developed by 1693 had not shown him how much there 
was to contend for. 
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more easily, have perverted the memory of impressions. Those 
letters which Newton referred to that the reader might consult 
them, for interpretation of his printed paragraph, had never been 
published, had never been announced, were not then likel 
to be published, and in fact never were published till 1699, 
thirteen years afterwards. Moreover, the letters were not 
written by Leibnitz and Newton to one another, but by both to 
Oldenburg: how could the readers of the Principia have known 
what to go to; or how could they have gone to the letters, if they 
had known? The truth we suspect to be as follows ;—In 1712, 
when those letters were first republished, the second edition of 
the Principia was in preparation, and the battle of fluxions was 
raging: we believe that in 1716, all that Newton said of him- 
self in reference to the first edition of the Principia, must be 
referred to the Newton of the second edition. On any other 
supposition, except morbid confusion of ideas, Newton must be 
charged with worse than we ever believed of him. What well- 
read and practised investigator, with his mind in its normal state, 
and all his books before him, ever mistakes the date of first 
publication of any of his own works by thirteen years, in a 
deliberate answer to an acute opponent? Again, Newton is 
quite wrong as to the eight months which he gives Leibnitz to 
execute his alleged fraud in, His own Commercium Epistolicum 
would have taught him better. Though his second letter to 
Oldenburg (the one in question) was dated October 24, 1676, 
and Leibnitz’s answer June 21, 1677, yet Collins informs 
Newton that the copy intended for Leibnitz was in his hands 
on March 5, 1677, but that in a week it would be despatched to 
Hanover by a private hand. 

We are of opinion that the moral intellect of Newton—not his 
moral éntention, but his power of judging—underwent a gradual 
deterioration from the time when he settled in London. We 
see the faint traces of it in his manner of repudiation of the in- 
finitesimal view of fluxions, in 1704, A man of sound judgment 
as to what is right does not abandon a view which he has held 
in common with a great rival, and this just at a time when the 
world is beginning to ask which came first in their common dis- 
covery, without a clear admission of the abandonment: he does 
not imply that some have held that view, and declare against the 
opinion of those some, without a distinct statement that he him- 
self had been one of them : still less does he quietly and secretly 
alter what he had previously published, or allowed to be pub- 
lished, so as to turn the old view into the new one, and to leave 
the reader to understand that he had never changed his opinion. 
The Newton of the mythologists would have felt to his fingers’ 
ends that such a proceeding had a tendency to give false im- 
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pressions as to the case, and to throw suspicion on his own 
motives. This is a small matter, but it is a commencement of 
worse. We come to the Commercium Epistolicum, the name 
given to the collection of letters, accompanied by notes and a 
decision of the question, on the part of a Committee of the Royal 
Society. To this well-known part of the history Sir D. Brewster 
has a very important addition to make; and he makes it fairly, 
though we confess we wish he had given us what they call chap- 
ter and verse. “It is due to historical truth to state that New- 
ton supplied all the materials for the Commercium Epistolicum, 
and that though Keill was its editor, and the Committee of the 
Royal Society the authors of the Report, Newton was virtually 
responsible for its contents.” 

Before we proceed further, we must address a respectful word 
to Lord Portsmouth, the descendant of Newton’s niece, the re- 
presentative of his blood, and the possessor of these valuable 
papers, to whose liberality and judgment the permission to pub- 
lish their contents is due, after long concealment from fear of 
hurting Newton’s reputation, and long abeyance from family 
circumstances. We submit to him that either too much is done, 
or not enough. Great harm arose out of the rumours which 
circulated during the period in which the papers were concealed : 
both the opponents and the defenders of Newton’s conduct were, 
without any fault of their own, put in a wrong position as to in- 
terpretation of facts and appreciation of probabilities. Much 
more harm will be done if the regretful admissions of so warm 
a partisan as Sir D. Brewster be allowed to stand instead of 
these rumours, The papers cannot possibly contain anything 
from which any such injury would arise as unquestionably will 
arise from the above substitution, which, to all the indefiniteness 
of mere rumour, adds all the authority of a judicial decision. 
For when Sir D. Brewster declares against Newton, it is as if a 
counsel threw up his brief: we mean nothing disrespectful, for 
we remember when we ourselves would have held it, on such 
retainers as the Principia, the fluxions, and the optics. Why 
should not these papers be published? It must come to this at 
last. We have little doubt that the Government would defray 
the expense, which would be considerable: and the Admiralty 
publication of the Flamsteed papers would be a precedent of a 
peculiarly appropriate character. Those who were scandalized 
at the idea of the nation paying for the printing of an attack 
upon Newton would take it as reparation: while those who en- 
tirely approved of the proceeding would as heartily approve of 
the new measure. It is impossible that the matter should rest 
here. Sir D. Brewster himself will probably desire, for his 
own sake, for that of Newton, and for that of truth, that these 
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documents should undergo public scrutiny. And we have no 
delicacy in saying that they ought to come under the eyes of 
persons familiar with the higher parts of mathematics, which 
Sir D. Brewster neither is, nor pretends to be. 

The Committee of the Royal Society was always considered 
in England as judicial, not as expressly defensive of Newton. 
A few years ago, Professor De Morgan, a decided opposer of 
Newton and the Committee in the fluxional dispute—and one 
whose views Sir D. Brewster states himself to have confirmed 
on several points—rescued the objects of his censure from the 
inferences which this notion would lead to, and showed that the 
Royal Society intended its Committee for purposes of advocacy, 
and that the members of the Committee had no other idea of 
their own function. Sir D. Brewster says that Newton himself 
asserted this also: he does not say where, and this is only one 
of several obiter dicta which ought to have been supported by 
reference; we remember no such statement. It is now of 
course perfectly settled that the Committee was not judicial ; 
and we find Newton to have been the real source of the materials 
of the Commercium Epistolicum, and answerable for all the 
running notes which accompany the published correspondence. 
We might easily proceed to justify our assertion that his moral 
intellect was undergoing deterioration: but for want of space 
we shall pass on to 1716, and shall make one extract from his 
letter to Conti, in which, in his own name, he makes the asser- 
tion that Leibnitz had stolen from him. He says that he had 
explained his “ method” to Leibnitz, “partly in plain words 
and partly in cyphers,” and that Leibnitz “disguised it by a 
new notation pretending that it was his own.” His statement 
contains two untruths, which we impute to the forgetfulness of 
irritation. He did not describe part of his method in plain 
words : all that he described in plain words was the species of 
problems which he could solve. When Glendower said, “I can 
call spirits from the vasty deep,” no one ever supposed that he 
“partly described” the “method” of doing it. Secondly, he 
did not describe the rest in cypher: he put the letters of his 
sentences into alphabetical order, and gave what was called an 
anagram. There are many good decypherers in the country, 
and the task is one for a mathematician: Wallis in past times, 
and Mr. Babbage now, may be cited as instances. But no one 
will undertake to say what the sentence is which we have de- 
composed into the following string of letters: 6a 2c 5d 19e 2f 
3h 517 3kl Gn 5o 8r Ys Yt 3u 2vw By; 98 letters in all, six of 
which are a’s, two are c’s, &e. 

Yet a few years more, and the deterioration is more decided. 
In 1722, Newton himself wrote a preface and an Ad Lectorem 
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to the reprint of the Commercium Epistolicum, and caused to be 
=o a Latin version of the account of that work which he 

ad inserted anonymously in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1715. His authorship of this paper, constantly denied, and 
for very cogent reasons, by his partisans, but proved from evi- 
dence internal and external, is now admitted by Sir D. Brewster. 
Much is to be got from those documents, but we shall only add 
that a few years ago Mr. De Morgan discovered that some alter- 
ations, one in particular of great importance, had been made in 
this reprint, without notice. Of this Sir D. Brewster says not 
one word. He calls the reprint a new edition, which it was not : 
so completely does it profess to be only a reprint, that the old 
titlepage, and the old date, are reprinted after the new title and 
the avowedly new matter at the beginning. We now believe 
that Newton was privy to the alterations, and especially to the 
most important of all: we believe it independently of what may 
fog arise from further scrutiny ; and we suppose from Sir 

. Brewster’s silence that he has no means of contradicting this 
natural inference. The famous letter of Newton to Collins, on 
which the Committee (very absurdly) made the whole point 
turn, was asserted to have been sent to Leibnitz, but no date of 
transmission was given with the letter, though the report of the 
Committee affirmed a rough date of which nothing was said in 
their evidence. A date of transmission was smuggled into the 
reprint. Where does this date first appear? Who first gave 
it? Newton himself in the Philosophical Transactions, anony- 
mously, and without stating any authority. 

Lastly, in the third edition of the Principia, Newton struck 
out the scholium in which he had recognised the rights of 
Leibnitz. It has been supposed that Pemberton, who assisted 
him, was the real agent in this “ perhaps unwise” step: but it 
appears distinctly that Newton alone is responsible. He struck 
out this scholium ; did he state openly why, and let his reader 
know what had been done? He supplied it by another scholium, 
beginning and ending in words similar to the old one, but de- 
scribing, not the correspondence with Leibnitz, but the celebrated 
letter to Collins, If the old scholium had been misunderstood, 
as Newton affirms it was, nothing would have been more easy 
than to annex an explanation: if the suppression were done 
in the way of punishment, it should have been done openly. 
Newton, in the second edition of the Principia, had revenged 
himself on Flamsteed by omitting Flamsteed’s name in every 
place in which he could possibly do without it: the omission of 
his candid and proper acknowledgment of what had passed be- 
tween himself and Leibnitz was but a repetition of the same 
conduct under more aggravated circumstances. Of this letter 
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to Collins, asserted to have been sent to Leibnitz, and falsely, 
as proved in our own day both from what was sent to Leibnitz, 
now in the Library at Hanover, and from the draught which 
has turned up in the archives of the Royal Society, we shall only 
say that it proved that Newton was more indebted to Hudde 
than Leibnitz would have been to him if he had seen the letter. 
But the relations of Hudde to the two inventors of the differen- 
tial calculus would be matter for a paper apart. 

To discuss every subject would require volumes ; and we shall 
therefore now pass on to Sir D. Brewster’s treatment of the curious 
question of the relation which existed between Newton’s half 
niece, Catherine Barton, and his friend and patron, Charles 
Montague, Ear] of Halifax. Sir D. Brewster declares that for 
a century and a half no stain has been cast on the memory of 
Mrs. C. Barton, and then proceeds to quote Voltaire’s insinua- 
tion as scarcely deserving notice; so that by “no stain” we are 
to understand no stain which he thinks worthy of notice. Now 
the fact is that, though respect for Newton has kept the matter 
quiet, there has always been a general impression that it was a 
doubtful question, a thing to be discussed, whether or no Mrs. 
C. Barton was the mistress of Lord Halifax. Mr. De Morgan 
took up this subject in the Notes and Queries (No. 210) and, 
perfectly satisfied that she was either a wife or a mistress, came 
to a balanced conclusion that, as he says, “the supposition of a 
private marriage, generally understood among the friends of the 
parties, seems to me to make all the circumstances take an air 
of likelihood which no other hypothesis will give them: and this 
is all my conclusion.” Sir D. Brewster, whose mind admits no 
such balance, makes this the “ inference” of a private marriage. 
The grounds of the alternative are that she was publicly de- 
clared, by the writer of the Life of Halifax, to have lived, when 
very young, and she herself distinguished by beauty and wit, in 
the house of Lord Halifax as “superintendent of his domestic 
affairs :” and this not in attack, but defensively, with a declara- 
tion that she was a virtuous woman, though “ those that were 
given to censure passed a judgment upon her which she no ways 
merited.” Further, Lord Halifax held in trust an annuity for 
her of £200 a year, bought in Newton’s name: besides which, 
he left her £5000, with Bushy Park and a manor for life: 
while neither she nor any one of her friends contradicted the 
admission made in the Life of Halifax, which came out at the 
time when the legacies and the annuity would have turned pub- 
lic attention upon Miss Barton. This is a subject unconnected 
with mathematics ; and we dwell upon it more than its intrinsic 
importance deserves, because it will enable us to show to every 
reader the kind of reasoning which can be pressed into the ser- 
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vice of biography, when biography herself has been tempted into 
the service of partisanship. We may judge from the arguments 
which Sir David is driven to employ, that he would have followed 
the example of other biographers in slurring this subject, if Mr. 
De Morgan’s closing words had not reminded him that the day 
for such a suppression was past :—“ such points, relating to such 
men as Newton, will not remain in abeyance for ever, let bio- 
graphers be as timid as they will.” And we may also judge 
from these arguments why it is that the subject has been allowed 
to remain in abeyance, 

And first, as tothe annuity. Halifax holds in trust an annuity 
for Miss Barton, and directs his executor to give her all aid in 
the transfer: this annuity was bought in Newton’s name. Sir 
D. Brewster declares that “an annuity purchased in Sir Isaac 
Newton’s name can mean nothing else than an annuity purchased 
by Sir Isaac Newton.” This is an assertion of desperation—it 
could have meant, not thereby saying that it did mean, a settle- 
ment by Halifax on Miss Barton, done in Newton's name, with 
or without Newton’s knowledge; and done in Newton’s name 
purposely that people might think it was made by Newton, or at 
least, not by Halifax. ‘This may appear impossible to Sir D. 
Brewster in 1855, and yet it may have been done in 1706. We 
may fairly infer that Halifax did not draw his will with the in- 
tention of giving colour to those reports against which his bio- 
grapher protests, or with the intention of exciting such reports : 
if the annuity were bought by Newton, what more easy than to 
have said so? In spite of Sir D. Brewster, who is neither lawyer 
nor actuary, we affirm positively that the description of an an- 
nuity upon the life of A. B, as bought in the name of C. D, does 
not imply that C. D paid for it, and that so far as it implies any- 
thing on the point, which is little enough, it is the very contrary. 
Again, Conduitt does not mention this annuity in his list of the 
benefactions which New ton, who was very generous to his family, 
bestowed on his poorer relations. For this Sir D. Brewster has 
to find a reason: Conduitt was the husband of Catherine Bar- 
ton, knew of the assertions in Halifax’s biography, had read Hali- 
fax’s will, and must have been cognisant of the fact that the ex- 
istence of a scandal had been asserted in print. And he finds a 
curious reason. 


“ But the annuity was not a benefaction like those contained in 
Conduitt’s list. It was virtually a debt due to his favourite niece 
whom he had educated, and who had for twenty years kept his house ; 
and if she had not received it from Sir Isaac, his conduct would have 
been very unjust, as, owing to his not having made a will, she got 
only the eighth part of his personal estate, along with his four nephews 
and [three other] nieces.” 
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Let us first take Sir D. Brewster’s statement, as here given, 
erroneous as it is. When a single man educates a favourite 
niece, thereby distinguishing her from his other nieces, and gives 
her shelter and maintenance until she marries (for we must here 
take Sir D. Brewster’s assertion that she did not leave him to 
live with Lord Halifax) all the world knows that the least that 
favourite niece can do is to keep house for him, and that the idea 
of her services in looking after the dinner, which he pays for and 
gives her share of, running him into debt, actual or virtual (O 
the virtue of this word !) is an absurdity. No doubt a man ought 
to provide for such a niece after his death: but if he should leave 
her, as Newton did to Miss Barton, the eighth part of £32,000, 
producing an income of more than £200 a year, he treats her 
very handsomely : especially if a friend of his should have left 
her a large fortune, and his introduction should have married 
her toa member of Parliament. Now to Sir D. Brewster’s state- 
ment. Just before our quotation begins, he informs us that by 
the act of transference it appears that this trust was created in 
1706, so that he seems to say that Miss Barton, aged six years, 
began to keep Newton’s rooms in Trinity College, when he was 
writing the Principia: for he says she “had” kept his house for 
twenty* years. He does not mean this: but here and elsewhere he 
heaps circumstances together without sufficient attention to con- 
sistency. We very much doubt if Newton could have afforded 
the price of that annuity in 1706. He came to London with very 
little in 1696: by 1706 he had enjoyed £600 a year for four years, 
and £1500 a year for six years. An annuity of £200 ona life of 
twenty-six, money making five per cent., now costs above £3000: 
if we say, which is straining the point to the utmost, that Miss 
Barton’s annuity cost £2000, we confess we think it not very 
likely that Newton could have bought it, or that he would have 
held it just to his other relatives to have bought so large an an- 





* Conduitt tells us that his wife lived with her uncle nearly twenty years, be- 
fore and after her marriage : it is believed that the Conduitts resided with Newton 
from the very marriage. Newton lived in London thirty years ; therefore, ten or 
more of those years his niece did not live with him. ‘The annuity was bought in 
1706 and Halifax died in 1715. Miss Barton, being sixteen years old when New- 
ton came to London, must have finished her school education shortly afterwards. 
Either Newton did not invite his favourite niece, whom he had educated, to live with 
him for ten years afterwards, or there is a gap which tallies most remarkably with 
the hypothesis of her residence under the roof of Halifax. But, as a presumption 
against the first supposition, there is extant a short letter from Newton to his 
niece, written in 1700, which by the contents seems written to an inmate of his 
house, absent for change of air. 

Newton has been charged with avarice; of which there is really no proof, unless 
his dying worth more than £30,000 be one. But Conduitt was in easy circum- 
stances, and his wife also: their daughter was said to have had £60,000. Suppos- 
ing, as is probable, that they bore their fair share of the joint expenses, Newton 
might have saved nearly all his income for the last ten years of his life. 
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nuity. But we are quite sure that Conduitt, under all the cir- 
cumstances, would never have held this annuity as payment of 
a debt due to his wife; he would not have made the twenty 
years end with 1706, to speak of nothing else. 

Next, we come to the way in which Sir D. Brewster treats 
the assertions of Halifax’s biographer. Those assertions are not 
in attack, but in defence ; the witness is a friendly one, and the 
publication was made at the very time when Halifax’s will had 
just drawn public attention to the legacies. 


“T am likewise to account for another Omission in the Course of 
this History, which is that of the Death of the Lord Halifaz’s Lady ; 
upon whose Decease his Lordship took a Resolution of living single 
thence forward, and cast his Eye upon the Widow of one Colonel 
Barton, and Neice to the famous Sir Jsaac Newton, to be Super- 
intendent of his domestick Affairs. But as this Lady was young, 
beautiful, and gay, so those that were given to censure, pass’d a 
Judgment upon her which she no Ways merited, since she was a 
Woman of strict Honour and Virtue ; and tho’ she might be agreeable 
to his Lordship in every Particular, that noble Peer’s Complaisance 
to her, proceeded wholly from the great Esteem he had for her Wit 
and most exquisite Understanding, as will appear from what relates 
to her in his Will at the Close of these Memoirs.” 


Now Sir D. Brewster is so far biassed by the necessities of 
his case, as to affirm that it is not here stated that Miss Barton 
(that she had been married is a mistake) lived under Halifax’s 
roof. “His biographer makés no such statement. ... How 
could any person contradict the cast of an eye—the only act 
ascribed to Halifax by his biographer?” The writer of “ New- 
ton” in the Biegraphia Britannica—as strong a partisan as Sir 
David—could not get so far as this ingenious solution: for he 
makes Halifax’s continuance in his widowed state “the less to 
be regretted” on account of this “cast of an eye.” We are to 
infer, according to Sir David, that this friendly biographer, 
wishing to defend Miss Barton from censure she no ways de- 
served, and alluding to rumours which had no source except a 
“plan or a wish” of Lord Halifax, omitted to state that the 
plan was all Montague’s eye; and forgot to assert the very 
material circumstance that she did not accede to the plan, 
that she did not live in the house of her earnest admirer. We 
make no doubt, on the other hand, that the apologist means to 
say that she did live there, and made her a widow to give some 
colour of respectability to it. Her noble admirer left his large 
legacy “as a token,” he writes, “ of the sincere love, affection, 
and esteem, I have long had for her person, and as a small re- 
compence for the pleasure and happiness I have had in her 
conversation.” Sir D. Brewster appends a note to prove that 
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love and affection “‘ had not, in Halifax’s day, the same meaning 
which they have now.’ Does he really think that they mean 
nothing now except conjugal love and its imitations? Does not 
a man still love his friends, and might not Pope write to H. 
Cromwell now, as then, of his affection and esteem? If we 
come to old meanings, we might remember that conversation did 
not always mean colloquy. If Miss Barton did live with Halifax 
under one roof, and if Halifax did buy the annuity, these words 
are to be interpreted accordingly. And they must be looked at 
jointly with the other things. There is a fallacy which has no 
name in books of logic, but is of most frequent occurrence. It 
is that because neither A, nor B, nor C, will separately give 
moral conviction of D, that therefore they do not give it when 
taken together. 

We have seen that Sir D. Brewster can omit, as in the case 
of the secret alterations in the reprint above mentioned : we 
shall now see that he can omit when he distinctly declares he 
has not omitted. We are far from charging him with any un- 
fair intention : we know the effect of bias, and nothing disgusts 
us more than the readiness with which suppressions and mis- 
representations are set down to deliberate intention of foul play. 
Sir D. Brewster informs us that he has given in an appendix 
“all the passages” in which Swift mentions Miss Barton or 
Halifax. He has no¢ given all. When he wrote this (vol. ii. 
p. 278), he intended to give all; but when he came to the ap- 
pendix, he altered his mind, omitted two, and forgot his previous 
announcement. It was not oversight, because Mr. De Morgan 
had particularly mentioned these curious passages, in which 
Swift quotes to Stella some of Miss Barton’s conversation, which 
has the freedom of a married woman (we mean of that day; our 
matrons are more particular), Either the Professor, who de- 
clines to repeat the stories, is over fastidious, or is unskilful in 
rendering the license of the seventeenth century into the de- 
corums of the nineteenth: we think we can convey an idea of 
the good joke over which Catherine Barton, aged 31, and 
Jonathan Swift, aged 43, enjoyed a hearty laugh. A man had 
died, leaving small legacies to those who should bear him to the 
grave, who were to be an equal number of males and females: 
provided always that each bearer, male or female, should take a 
declaration that he or she had always been a strict votary of 
Diana. The joke was, that there lay the poor man, unburied, 
and likely to remain so: and this was the joke which Miss 
Barton introduced, in a téte-d-téte with Swift; at least so says 
Swift himself, Mr. De Morgan thinks that “ ‘Swift’s tone with 
respect to the stories, combined with his obvious respect for Mrs. 
Barton, may make any one lean to the supposition that he be- 
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lieved himself to be talking to a married woman.” Certainly it 
can hardly be credited that the maiden niece of Newton (then 
‘ living in Newton’s house, according to Sir D. Brewster) would 
bring up such a joke for the entertainment of a bachelor friend : 
and Swift's great and obvious respect for Catherine Barton will 
justify us in “thinking that he never would have invented such 
a story as coming from her. 

We do not intend to decide the question whether the lady 
was the platonic friend, the mistress, or the secretly married 
wife, of Lord Halifax: in consequence of the reserve of bio- 
graphers, it has never been fully put forward until our own day. 
Further research may settle it: what we have to do with is our 
biographer’s mode of dealing with his case. Sir D. Brewster 
certainly handles the phenomena of mind and conduct as if they 
were phenomena of matter: he requires that any conclusion 
shall be as a theory, which is to explain how all the circum- 
stances arose. No such thing is possible in grappling with 
circumstantial evidence as to the dealings of human beings with 
one another. Never a day passes without the prisoner’s counsel 
triumphantly bringing to notice a circumstance which is perfectly 
inexplicable on the supposition of his client’s guilt. So says the 
judge too, and so feel the jury: and both parties are in a difficulty. 
If it were a question about an explanatory theory, as of light, an 
obstinate dark band or coloured fringe might put the undulations 
out of the question, till further showing. But the court asks 
the jury, not for their theory, but for their verdict: that verdict 
is guilty, and the prisoner generally confirms it, at least in capital 
cases, and explains the difficulty. The matter we have been 
discussing has two counts: the first opens the question whether, 
under the circumstances, the conclusion that Miss Barton lived 
with Halifax can be avoided; the second, on the supposition 
that it cannot be avoided, opens the question whether she lived 
with him as a mistress or as a secretly married wife. Sir D. 
Brewster works hard against the supposition of the marriage, 
and, by an ignoratio elenchi, believes himself to be forwarding 
his own alternative; but we strongly suspect that his reasons 
against the marriage, be their force what it may, will not avail 
against the other alternative of our second count. 

We will now take the vexed question of Newton’s religious 
opinions, a vexed question no more, for the papers so long, and, 
in the first instance, so unworthily suppressed, are now before 
the world. Sir D. Brewster, in his former Life, followed his 
predecessors in stoutly maintaining orthodoxy, by which, in this 
article, we mean a belief of at least as much as the churches of 
England and Scotland hold in common. But many circum- 
stances seemed to point the other way. There was a strong and 
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universal impression that Horsley had recommended the con- 
cealment of some of the Portsmouth papers, as heterodox: and 
here and there was to be found, in every generation, a person 
who had been allowed to see them, and who called them dubious, 
at least. Newton was the friend of the heretics Locke and 
Clarke, and sent abroad, for publication, writings on the critical 
correction of texts on which Trinitarians relied, without a word 
against the conclusion which might be drawn respecting him- 
self. Nay, he spoke of the Trinity in a manner which Sir D. 
Brewster admits would make any one suspect his orthodoxy. 
Whiston, always indiscreet, but always honest, declared from 

is own conversation with Newton, that Newton was an Arian ; 
Haynes, Newton’s subordinate at the Mint, declared to Baron, 
a Unitarian minister, that Newton was what we now call a 
Unitarian. He himself, in the Principia, allowed himself a 
definition of the word God which would have permitted him to 
maintain the Deity of the second and third persons of the 
Trinity. He said that every spiritual being having dominion is 
God: Dominatio entis spiritualis Deum constituit. And he en- 
forces his definition by so many exemplifications that it is beyond 
question he means that, if the Almighty were to grant some 
power, for only five minutes, to a disembodied spirit, that spirit 
would be, for that time, a God. 

In the papers now produced for the first time, we have certain 
paradoxical questions (the word paradox then meant an unusual 
opinion) concerning Athanasius and his followers, in which many 
historical opinions of a suspicious character are maintained ; 
but no matters of doctrine are touched upon. In A short Scheme 
of the True Religion, the purpose is rather to describe religion as 
opposed to irreligion, “a all who are conversant with opinion 
know that a Trinitarian and a Unitarian use the same phrases 
against atheism and idolatry. Hence, some language which in 
controversy would be heterodox, may be counted orthodox. 
But in another manuscript, On our Religion to God, to Christ, 
and the Church, there is an articulate account of Newton’s creed, 
in formal and dogmatical terms. This we shall give entire: 
and it is to be remembered that Newton destroyed many papers 
before his death, which adds to those he left behind him addi- 
tional meaning and force. 


‘“‘ Art. 1. There is one God the Father, ever living, omnipresent, 
omniscient, almighty, the maker of heaven and earth, and one Media- 
tor between God and man, the man Christ Jesus. 

“‘ Art. 2. The Father is the invisible God whom no eye hath seen, 
nor can see. All other beings are sometimes visible. 

“ Art. 3. The Father hath life in himself, and hath given the Son 
to have life in himself. 
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“ Art. 4. The Father is omniscient, and hath all knowledge ori- 
ginally in his own breast, and communicates knowledge of future 
things to Jesus Christ; and none in heaven or earth, or under the 
earth, is worthy to receive knowledge of future things immediately 
from the Father, but the Lamb. And, therefore, the testimony of 
Jesus is the spirit of prophecy, and Jesus is the Word or Prophet of 
God. 

“ Art. 5. The Father is immovable, no place being capable of be- 
coming emptier or fuller of him than it is by the eternal necessity of 
nature. All other beings are movable from place to place. 

“ Art. 6. All the worship (whether of prayer, praise, or thanks- 
giving), which was due to the Father before the coming of Christ, is 
still due to him. Christ came not to diminish the worship of his 
Father. 

“‘ Art. 7. Prayers are most prevalent when directed to the Father 
in the name of the Son, 

‘“‘ Art. 8. We are to return thanks to the Father alone for creating 
us, and giving us food and raiment and other blessings of this life, 
and whatsoever we are to thank him for, or desire that he would do 
for us, we ask of him immediately in the name of Christ. 

“ Art. 9. We need not pray to Christ to intercede for us. If we 
pray the Father aright he will intercede. 

“ Art. 10. It is not necessary to salvation to direct our prayers to 
any other than the Father in the name of the Son. 

“ Art. 11. To give the name of God to angels or kings, is not 
against the First Commandment. To give the worship of the God of 
the Jews to angels or kings, is against it. The meaning of the com- 
mandment is, Thou shalt worship no other God but me. 

“ Art. 12. To us there is but one God, the Father, of whom are 
all things, and one Lord Jesus Christ, by whom are all things, and 
we by him. ‘That is, we are to worship the Father alone as God 
Almighty, and Jesus alone as the Lord, the Messiah, the Great King, 
the Lamb of God who was slain, and hath redeemed us with his 
blood, and made us kings and priests.”’ 


In a paper called Jrenicum, or Ecclesiastical Polity tending to 
Peace, are many remarks on church-government, but on doctrine 
only as follows. After insisting, in one place, that those who 
introduce any article of communion not imposed from the begin- 
ning are teaching another gospel, he gives, in another place, the 
fundamentals, by which he means, the terms of communion im- 
posed from the beginning. 


“ The fundamentals or first principles of religion are the articles 
of communion taught from the beginning of the Gospel in catechis- 
ing men in order to baptism and admission into communion ; namely, 
that the catechumen is to repent and forsake covetousness, ambition, 
and all inordinate desires of the things of this world, the flesh, and 
false gods called the devil, and to be baptized in the name of one 
God, the Father, Almighty, Maker of Heaven and Earth, and of one 
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Lord Jesus Christ, the Son of God, and of the Holy Ghost.—See 
Heb. v. 12, 13, 14, and vi. 1, 2, 3.” 


In some queries on the word éuoovcos, Newton asks, among 
many questions of a similar tendency, whether unius substantie 
ought not to be consubstantialis—whether hypostasis did not 
signify substance—whether Athanasius, &c., did not acknowledge 
three substances—whether the worsh'p of the Holy Ghost was 
not “set on foot” after the Council of Sardica—whether Atha- 
nasius, &c., were not Papists. We prefer giving the reader New- 
ton’s opinions in full to arguing on them ourselves. It would 
be difficult, we think, to bring him so near to orthodoxy as 
Arianism. Though his exposition of his own opinions goes far 
beyond the simple terms of communion, there is not a direct 
word on the divinity of Christ, on his pre-existence, on the 
miraculous conception, on the resurrection, on the personality 
of the Holy Ghost, or on the authority of Scripture. Those 
who think that some of these points (as we think of the fourth 
and sixth) must be implied, will perhaps bring in the rest: but 
those who look at the emphatic first article of the twelve, un- 
modified and unqualified by the rest, though enforced by the 
eighth and ninth, will, we think give up the point, and will class 
Newton, as Haynes did, with the Humanitarians, and not, as 
Whiston did, with the Arians. Sir D. Brewster leaves it to be 
implied that he does not any longer dispute the heterodoxy of 
Newton’s creed ; that is, its departure from the creed most com- 
monly believed by Christians. Of this we have no doubt, that 
in his theological opinions, Newton was as uncompromising and 
as honest as in his philosophical ones. And he was no dabbler 
in the subject, having in truth much reading, both as a scholar 
and a theologian. 

We cannot easily credit the story of Newton in love at 
sixty years of age. In Conduitt’s handwriting is a letter en- 
titled “ Copy of a letter to Lady Norris by » docketted, 
in another hand, “ A letter from Sir I. N. to ——.” The letter is 
amusing. After informing the lady that her grief for her late 
husband is a proof she has no objection to live with a husband, 
he advises her, among other things, that a widow’s dress is not 
acceptable in company, and that it will always remind her of her 
loss: and that “the proper remedy for all these mischiefs is a 
new husband ;” the question being whether she “ should go con- 
stantly in the melancholy dress of a widow, or flourish once more 
among the ladies.” Sir D, Brewster seems rather staggered by 
this letter: but there is no authority for it coming from Newton, 
and surely we may rather suspect that his friend, Lady Norris, 
sent him, or perhaps Miss Barton, a copy of a letter from some 
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coxcomb* of a suitor. Newton was always a man of feeling, 
right or wrong, and, though perhaps he would have been awk- 
ward at the expression of it, he never would have addressed a wo- 
man for whom he experienced a revival of what he once felt for 
Miss Storey, in such terms as the young bucks in the Spectator 
address rich widows. ‘The letter reminds us much more of 
Addison’s play, and of the puppy who was drummed away from 
the widow by the ghost, than of Newton. 

To us it has always been matter of regret that Newton ac- 
cepted office under the Crown. Sir D. Brewster thinks other- 
wise. At the age of fifty, the high-priest of science found 
himself the inmate of a college, and, but for the generous patron- 
age of a friend, he would have died within its walls.” And where 
should a high-priest of science have lived and died? At the 
Mint? Very few sacrifices were made to science after New- 
ton came to London. One year of his Cambridge life was 
worth more to his philosophical reputation and utility than 
all his long official career. If, after having piloted the country 
safely through the very difficult, and as some thought, impos- 
sible, operation on the coinage, he had returned to the Univer- 
sity with a handsome pension, and his mind free to make up 
again to the “ litigious lady,” he would, to use his own words, 
have taken “ another pull at the moon,” and we suspect Clair- 
aut would have had to begin at the point from which Laplace 
afterwards began. Newton was removed, the high-priest of 
science was translated to the temple of Mammon, at the time 
when the differential calculus was, in the hands of Leibnitz and 
the Bernoullis, beginning to rise into higher stories. Had New- 
ton remained at his post, coining nothing but ideas, the mathe- 
matical sciences might have gained a century of advance, 

We now approach the end of our task, and, in spite of our 
battle with the biographer, we cannot express the pleasure with 
which we have read his work. It is very much superior, new 
information apart, to the smaller Life which he published long 
ago. .Homer’s heroes are very dry automatons so long as they 
are only godlike men: but when they get into a quarrel with 
one another, out come the points on which we like and dislike. 
Newton always right, and all who would say otherwise excathe- 
drally reproved is a case for ostracism; we are tired of hearing 
Aristides always called the just. But Newton of whom wrong 
may be admitted, Newton who must be defended like other men, 
and who cannot always be defended, is a man in whom to feel 
interest even when we are obliged to dissent from his eulogist. 





* The original letter, written shortly after 1702, is copied in the handwriting of 
Conduitt, who did not become a member of Newton’s family till 1717. Say that 
Lady Norris sent it to Mrs, Conduitt, to amuse her, and that Conduitt copied it. 
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As we have said before, it is the defence which provokes the 
attack. Newton, with the weak points exposed and unprotected, 
is not and cannot be an object of assault: our blow is on the 
shield which the biographers attempt to hold before him, A 
great predecessor was guilty of delinquencies before which the 
worst error of Newton is virtue itself’: he sold justice for bribes, 
so committing wilful perjury—for who may dare to deny that 
the oath of the false judge rose before his mind when he fin- 
gered the price of his conscience—that the perjury itself is for- 
gotten in the enormity of the mode of committing it. But how 
often is this remembered when we think of Bacon? The bruised 
reed is not broken, because even biographers admit that it is a 
bruised reed : let them hold it up for a sturdy oak, and the plain 
truth shall be spoken whenever the name is mentioned. And 
so, in its degree, must it be with the author of the Principia. 

All Newton’s faults were those of a temperament which observers 
of the human mind know to be incapable of alteration, though 
strong self-control may suppress its effects. The jealous, the sus- 
picious nature, is a part of the man’s essence, when it exists at 
all: it is no local sore, but a plague in the blood. Think of this 
morbid feeling as the constant attendant of the whole life, and 
then say, putting all Newton’s known exhibitions of it at their 
very worst, how much they will amount to, as scattered through 
twenty years of controversy with his equals, and thirty years of 
kingly power over those who delighted to call themselves his in- 
feriors. Newton’s period of living fame is longer than that of 
Wellington: it is easy to talk of sixty years, but think of the 
time between 1795 and 1855, and we form a better image of the 
duration. In all this life, we know of some cases in which the 
worse nature conquered the better: in how many cases did vic- 
tory, that victory which itself conceals the battle, declare for the 
right side? Scott claims this allowance even for Napoleon ; 
how much more may it be asked for Newton? But it can only 
be asked by a biographer who has done for the opponents of his 
hero what he desires that his readers should do for the hero 
himself. When once the necessary admissions are made, so soon 
as it can be done on a basis which compromises no truth, and 
affords no example, we look on the errors of great men as straws 
preserved in the pure amber of their services to mankind. If 
we could but know the real history of a flaw in a diamond, we 
might be made aware thatit was a necessary result of the combina- 
tion of circumstances which determined that the product should 
be a diamond, and not a bit of rotten wood. Let a flaw be 
a flaw, because it is a flaw : Newton is not the less Newton; and 
without the smallest rebellion against Locke’s maxim—W hat- 
ever is, is,—nobis gratulamur tale tantumque extitisse humani 
generis decus. 














Sir E. Bulwer Lytton’s Novels. 


Art. II.—1. The Last Days of Pompeii. London, 1840. 
2. Zanoni. London, 1842. 

3. The Last of the Barons. London, 1843. 

4. Night and Morning. London, 1845. 

5. Lucretia. London, 1846. 


THE list, which we have prefixed to this article, contains 
some of the most remarkable works, of one of the most remark- 
able novelists, of this age of novels; of a novelist of European, 
indeed, of more than European celebrity. Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton is read, original or translated, wherever Spanish dollars 
are spent, or English porter is drunk. It cannot be necessary 
to call attention to writings far more popular than our own, but 
a Journal which is supposed to give something approaching to a 
general view of cotemporary literature, ought not to omit works 
which are among its most distinguished ornaments ; and although 
we cannot pretend to extend their popularity, we may be use- 
fully employed in stating our own views as to the grounds on 
which that popularity rests—in stating to what extent we con- 
cur in the general verdict of approbation, and how far it appears 
to us to be ill-founded or deficient ; the points in which it falls 
short of our estimate of the author’s merits, and those, if any, in 
which it exceeds them. For this purpose we have selected from 
the long succession of works with which Sir Edward has almost 
covered the wide field of fiction, five, as among the most charac- 
teristic specimens of his great and varied powers. ‘Two of them 
are historical. The manners and habits are copies, or at least are 
suggested by originals which have long disappeared: but in one 
the actors are wholly invented, in the other many of them are 
real characters. Another is purely imaginary. The author sup- 
poses a state of things which never has existed, and never can 
exist, and peoples his hypothetical world with fictitious inha- 
bitants. The two which remain paint the present, they repre- 
sent England in the 19th century. It is very seldom that a 
critic has the advantage of seeing his author under so many 
different forms. 

But Sir Edward has done still more. He has admitted us to 
his laboratory. He has told us what were his objects, and what 
were the means by which he endeavoured to attain them. He 
has himself supplied the canons by which he wishes to be 
judged. Asnothing is more instructive to a moralist than auto- 
biography, nothing is more instructive to a critic than autocriti- 
cism. All that we have to regret is, that he has not been more 
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explicit and more definite. The prefaces and appendices which 
he has added to his tales, valuable as they are, would be more 
useful if he had not often employed words in a manner differing 
from their ordinary acceptation ; or if, having employed them 
in a sense of his own, he had formally defined them. We ex- 
ract from the preface to “ The Last of the Barons,” the following 
passage, partly as an illustration of our last remark, and partly 
as introductory to some further views which we think deserving 
of consideration. 


‘To my mind, a writer should sit down to compose a fiction, as a 
painter prepares to compose a picture. His first care should be the 
conception of a whole as lofty as his intellect can grasp—as har- 
monious and complete as his art can accomplish; his second care, 
the character of the interest which the details are intended to sustain. 

‘It is when we compare works of imagination in writing, with 
works of imagination on the canvas, that we can best form a critical 
idea of the different schools which exist in each; for common both 
to the author and the painter are those styles which we call the 
Familiar, the Picturesque, and the Intellectual. By recurring to this 
comparison, we can without much difficulty classify works of Fiction 
in their proper order, and estimate the rank they should severally 
hold. The Intellectual will probably never be the most widely po- 
pular for the moment. He who prefers to study in this school, must 
be prepared for much depreciation, for its greatest excellencies, even 
it he achieve them, are not the most obvious to the many. In dis- 
cussing, for instance, a modern work, we hear it praised perhaps, for 
some striking passage, some prominent character; but when do we 
ever hear any comment on its harmony of construction, on its fitness 
of design, on its ideal character, on its essentials—in short, as a work 
of art? What we hear most valued ina picture, we often find the 
most neglected in a book—viz. the composition ; and this, simply, be- 
cause in England painting is recognised as an art, and estimated 
according to definite theories. But in literature, we judge from a 
taste never formed,—from a thousand prejudices and ignorant predilec- 
tions. We do not yet comprehend that the author is an artist, and 
that the true rules of art by which he should be tested, are precise 
and immutable. Hence the singular and fantastic caprices of the po- 
pular opinion—its exaggerations of praise or censure—its passion and 
reaction. These violent fluctuations betray both a public and a cri- 
ticism utterly unschooled in the elementary principles of literary art, 
and entitle the humblest author to dispute the censure of the hour, 
while they ought to render the greatest suspicious of its praise. 

* It is then, in conformity, not with any presumptuous conviction 
of his own superiority, but with his common experience and common 
sense, that every author who addresses an English audience in serious 
earnest, is permitted to feel that his final sentence rests not with the 
jury before which he is first heard. The literary history of the day 
consists of a series of judgments set aside. 
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“ But this uncertainty must more essentially betide every student, 
however lowly, in the school I have called the Intellectual, which 
must ever be more or less at variance with the popular canons ; it is 
its hard necessity to use and disturb the lazy quietude of vulgar taste, 
for unless it did so, it could neither elevate nor move. He who re- 
signs the Dutch art for the Italian, must continue through the dark 
to explore the principles upon which he founds his design—to which 
he adapts his execution ; in hope or in despondence, still faithful to 
the theory which cares less for the amount of interest created, than 
for the sources from which the interest is to be drawn—seeking in 
action the movement of the prouder passions or the subtler springs of 
conduct—seeking in repose the colouring of intellectual beauty. 

“ The low and the high of art are not very readily comprehended ; 
they depend not upon the worldly degree or the physical condition 
of the characters delineated ; they depend entirely upon the quality 
of the emotion which the characters are intended to excite,—viz. 
whether of sympathy for something low, or of admiration for some- 
thing high. There is nothing high in a boor’s head, by Teniers— 
there is nothing low in a boor’s head, by Guido. What makes the 
ditference between the two ?—The absence or presence of the Ideal! 
But every one can judge of the merit of the first—for it is of the 
Familiar School—it requires a connoisseur to see the merit of the 
last, for it is of the Intellectnal.—Vol. i. p. xxv. 


We understand what Sir Edward means by the Familiar 
School. It is the school which pleases by the accurate imita- 
tion of ordinary life. Its types are Fielding and Miss Austen. 
We understand too what he means by the Picturesque. It is 
the school which pleases by the beauty or the sublimity of the 
natural objects, or by the novelty of the manners and habits, 
which it describes. To this class belong some of the novels of 
Sir Walter Scott, and all those of Cooper and of Mrs. Ratcliffe. 
But what is the Intellectual School? It must be something 
different from the first and from the second, for Sir Edward’s 
classes are distinct, each excludes the two others. In the ordi- 
nary sense of the word it describes a fiction addressed rather to 
the intellect than to the feelings, one which interests not by 
rousing the passions, but by offering to the judgment an ana- 
lysis of the less obvious portions of the human mind. Of this 
class of fictions, the most remarkable is Don Quixote, and next, 
perhaps, comes Robinson Crusoe. This, however, is not the 
sense in which Sir Edward uses the word; for he appears to 
include among intellectual fictions, all those which we are now 
reviewing, and certainly includes among them “ The Last of the 
Barons,” a work quite as much addressed to the passions as to 
the reason. Some expressions in the passage which we have 
quoted, might lead the reader to infer that by “ intellectual,” 
Sir Edward means merely an elaborate work, a work in which 
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the writer, after having deeply meditated the principles of his 
art, has done his utmost to carry them out. But as he distin- 
guishes the familiar, from the intellectual, school, he excludes 
from the latter some of the tales to which the rules of art have 
been most carefully and most successfully applied. ‘Tom Jones, 
for instance, and Persuasion, By intellectual, therefore, he can- 
not mean elaborate. 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that Sir Edward uses 
the word “ intellectual” to express tragic. Not in its common 
acceptation of calamitous, but in its original meaning, of serious. 
In this sense an intellectual fiction is one which addresses itself 
only to our more earnest emotions ; which endeavours to excite 
our pity, or admiration, or awe ; which does not invite us to 
be amused by brilliancy or wit, but to sympathize with courage 
and patience, in which we have not to smile at follies or weak- 
nesses, but to abhor vice or to shudder at crime. 

But if this be Sir Edward’s meaning, we cannot admit that 
the principles of serious fiction, or to use a shorter expression, of 
Tragedy, are less understood than those of Comedy, or that 
the former is more difficult of execution than the latter. 

The progress, if it can be called progress, which the science of 
criticism and the art of poetry have made since the times of 
Aristotle and Menander, has been so slight and so irregular, 
that we scarcely know by what media of proof Sir Edward’s 
views can be supported or attacked. Whatever be the class of 
subjects which he selects, the poet, whether serious or comic, 
must in a great measure “ explore in the dark the principles 
upon which he founds his design—to which he adapts his execu- 
tion ;” but we are inclined to think that as a Tragedian he will 
have most assistance both from criticism and from example. In 
fact, serious narrative fiction was the first form which literature 
assumed—comic narrative fiction was one of the very last. And 
this was to be expected. Fierce passions and ludicrous weak- 
nesses and affectations exist, without doubt, in human nature in 
all its varieties, but it is only in a refined and complicated state 
of society that the latter are sufficiently remarked to be selected 
as subjects of imitation and exposure. And in poetry, perhaps, 
more than in any other employment of the mind, the theory is 
gradually elicited from the practice, the science slowly follows 
the art. 

If, again, we estimate the comparative difficulty of these two 
forms of composition, from the comparative success with which 
they have been attempted, we find in almost every language the 
number of eminent tragic writers by far the greater. How few 
are the great comic writers of Greece, how much fewer are those 
of Rome! What are the really great comic novels of modern 
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Italy, except those of Boccacio; or of France, except those of 
Le Sage ; or of Spain, except those of Cervantes ? 

Sir Edward appears to have been led into these opinions, 
partly by the natural tendency of an author to over-estimate the 
difficulty and the importance of the branch of art which he him- 
self peculiarly pursues, and partly by carrying much further 
than we think legitimate, the analogy between poetry and the 
other imitative arts, painting and sculpture. “ When,” he asks 
in the language of a pictorial critic, “ on discussing a modern 
work, do we hear any comment on its harmony of construction, 
on its fulness of design, on its ideal character, on its essentials, 
in short, as a work of art?” Certainly we do not hear such 
comments, for they would be inapplicable or vague ; they belong 
to painting, not to poetry. Harmony of construction in a paint- 
ing means the absence of the intermixture of ludicrous and 
serious images. Such an intermixture is habitual in Dutch 
paintings, and not uncommon in Flemish. It is found even in 
Rubens’ Raising of the Cross. Some of the great Italian 
masters are not free from it. It is sometimes, as in Hogarth, 
very effective, and adds both truth and force; in general, how- 
ever, it offends, Why it offends is not easily explained: proba- 
bly because, as painting can represent only a single place and a 
single instant, the ludicrous portions of the picture shew that 
some, at least, of the spectators or actors, did not feel the serious- 
ness of the principal event ; and perhaps, as the eye takes in the 
whole at once, it may be disagreeable to pass rapidly backwards 
and forwards from one emotion to another. But well managed 
tragi-comedy is of all poetry the most delightful. Who would 
remove the comic scenes from the Alcestis of Euripides, or from 
Henry the Fourth? Who would part with the Baron of Brad- 
wardine or Dugald Dalgetty? Even in the darkest of Walter 
Scott’s tragedies, the Bride of Lammermoor and Kenilworth, 
he has largely mixed the ludicrous with the severest tragic ele- 
ments, crime and fate. 

Again, in a poem what is “ fulness of design?” Is it indivi- 
duality in the characters, or is it a well-constructed plot? It 
can be neither of these, for it is something for which writers are 
rarely praised. We suspect that Sir Edward uses these words 
without any definite meaning. 

The last quality which Sir Edward enumerates among the 
essentials of a work of art, is “ its ideal character.” Here we 
believe that we do understand, but if so, we dissent from him, 
and as the difference of opinion is important, we will explain our 
views at some length. 

The object of serious painting is partly to afford the pleasure 
derived from imitation merely as imitation, and partly to repre- 
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sent beauty of form, colour, and expression. We might perhaps 
add, to represent power; but the means at the painter’s disposi- 
tion scarcely enable him to represent more than dignity, and 
dignity may be considered as one of the elements of beauty. 
This may be effected by exhibiting the human form and features 
in perfect repose. Many of the noblest pictures, particularly 
those of the earlier periods, are either single figures, or groups of 
figures with scarcely any action or mutual relation. A virgin 
on a throne with the infant Jesus in her arms, and one or two 
saints or bishops below, generally constitute the altar pieces of 
the great masters of the fourteenth and of the earlier part of the 
fifteenth century. No story is told, Beauty, dignity, and some- 
times adoration, are all that is attempted to be expressed. But 
as the beauty of the human form is best displayed in movement, 
and that of the human countenance when under emotion, in the 
progress of art it became more and more common to increase the 
number of figures and to engage them in some action. A 
painter, however, is anxious to leave nothing to the imaginations 
of the observers. He does not wish their attention to be diverted 
from the obvious beauties of the figures by having to conjecture 
what they may be employed on. He selects, therefore, the tritest 
subjects. Probably nine-tenths of the great pictures that we 
possess are taken from the New Testament, and more than half 
of the remainder from legends nearly as well known. The 
action in which the figures are engaged is merely a means of 
displaying their beauty and dignity. ‘To this beauty and dignity 
there are no bounds, except the power of the painter to conceive 
them, and of his colours to express them. or the purpose of 
contrast, or as an agent, a disagreeable object may sometimes be 
introduced—a cripple, for instance, who is to be healed, or an 
executioner ; but in many of the finest pictures, every figure has 
as much beauty as the painter could bestow on it. The beauty 
may be different in kind—it may be that of age, of infancy, or of 
youth—it may be austere or winning, but still it is beauty. Not 
exceeding perhaps what nature may have produced, but exceed- 
ing all that we are accustomed to—exceeding, probably, all that 
the observer or even the painter has ever actually beheld. This 
is the ideal of painting. It is the human form and countenance 
in the utmost perfection that is conceivable. We say the human 
form and countenance, because, as respects brute and inanimate 
nature, the real excels the ideal. Titian and Raffaele could im- 
agine and could represent beauty and grace which we have 
never seen embodied ; but Africa has produced finer lions than 
Rubens, and Arabia horses superior to those of Landseer. No 
mind can conceive scenery more grand than that of the Andes, 
or of the Niagara; and no pencil can paint anything that ap- 
proaches to either of them. 
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The objects of the serious poet are to excite admiration, 
sympathy, and awe—awe of power, and admiration and sym- 
pathy for virtue, which is moral beauty. His instrument is for 
many purposes far less efficient than that of the painter. He 
has to paint with words. But the same words may suggest dif- 
ferent images to different readers; and, in fact, it is very diffi- 
cult to make words suggest any precise and vivid image at all. 

When Horace says that Achilles 

“ Impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 
Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat armis,” 





we recognise the character which the “ Iliad” has painted. 
But to one unacquainted with Homer these words suggest 
nothing precise. In order to enable the reader to form distinct 
conceptions the poet must set his characters in motion. He 
must make them speak and act. The reader must gradually 
become acquainted with them as we become acquainted with 
real men, by hearing what they say and seeing what they do; 
and the more numerous and the more distinct the qualities 
which they display, provided those qualities be not incompatible, 
the more full, the more vivid, and the more individual will be 
the idea which the reader will gradually form for himself. 

Hence arises the necessity of introducing into poetry moral 
evil. We have already seen that in painting the introduction of 
deformity or even of imperfection is unnecessary. The painter, 
imitating visible objects with visible materials, always produces 
a definite image. He can exhibit physical beauty without 
action, and the action, if he chooses to represent one, may be 
pleasing in all its details. But the moral beauty which the poet 
exhibits can be shown only in a contest with evil. If he were 
to resolve to compose a fiction in which every agent should be 
beneficent and wise, he would be stopped by the impossibility of 
making his characters display their wisdom or their virtue. They 
could not stand, like the saints in an altar-piece, admiring one 
another. Milton’s Adam and Eve are perhaps the nearest ap- 
proach to such an attempt; but even Milton could not sustain 
long the description of a state of innocence; and in his endea- 
vour to represent the Deity, a Being unapproachable by evil, 
a Being therefore to whom the term virtuous is never applied, 
he has utterly failed. 

The vis motriz of human life is evil,—evil to be warded off, 
or to be remedied, or to be borne. In order to introduce action, 
therefore, the poet must introduce evil, and that evil may either 
be inflicted by some supernatural power, the form frequently 
adopted by the ancients, under the names of destiny or fate, or 
may arise, as is generally the case in modern fictions, from the 
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bad passions of human nature. But some maleficent power, 
human or superhuman, must be employed. Moral beauty can- 
not be shown without the intervention of moral deformity. 
Without doubt some perfect characters may be introduced ; or, 
rather, in framing and colouring his characters the poet may 
omit all imperfections. So far as he paints them by description 
he may describe them as possessing in its greatest excellence 
every quality which he ascribes to them. So far as he paints 
them in action he may represent them as acting and speaking 
with unfailing propriety. Virgil attempted this in Auneas, 
Richardson in Sir Charles Grandison. 

But to this there are many objections. In the first place, 
it offends our sense of probability. Perfect physical beauty does 
not produce this effect, for we have seen approaches to it; but 
no one has ever narrowly observed a human Being without being 
struck by the defects and even by the positive blemishes both 
of his moral and of his intellectual character. 

Again, such a representation is indistinct. It is like a picture 
without shadows. To form a vivid idea of a person, whether 
real or fictitious, we must see him on all sides, Perhaps the most 
distinct portrait ever painted by words is the Johnson of Bos- 
well: But, how vague would be our idea of him, if his weak- 
nesses or even his positive faults had been omitted !—if he had 
been painted en beau, as the great thinker and writer and talker, 
the pious Christian, the man of earnest friendship and active 
benevolence, while his vanity, his irascibility, his indolence, his 
superstition, and his intolerance, were all suppressed, as injurious 
to the harmony of the character! It is probably on account of 
this indistinctness, that perfect characters excite little sympathy. 
We are deeply interested by Dido and by Turnus, but are utterly 
indifferent to Aineas. They are real human beings : he is merely 
a virtuous phantom. We almost fancy that we have known 
Lovelace: we forget Sir Charles Grandison as soon as we close 
the book. 

And lastly, the principal actors in a serious fiction must, as 
we have seen, be engaged in a contest with evil. If they are 
represented as faultless, that evil must be menaced or inflicted 
by some exterior agent, since it cannot be incurred by any mis- 
conduct of their own: and if they sink in the struggle, the effect 
is revolting. Few can bear to read the death of Cordelia: no 
manager ventures to represent it. Agreeing as we do with the 
eloquent passage in the “ Last of the Barons,” in which Sir Ed- 
ward disclaims poetical justice; admitting, as we do, that the 
calamities inflicted by Tragedy may far exceed, and indeed ought 
far to exceed, the faults of her victims, still we require that they 
should not be wholly undeserved. It is with great skill that Sir 
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W. Scott, in “ Kenilworth,” has deviated from historical truth, 
and attributed to Amy Robsart filial disobedience ; and that, in 
the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” he has darkened Lucy with a 
shade of inconstancy. These defects do not justify the sufferings 
by which they are punished, but they seem to account for them. 
This objection does not, indeed, apply, if the event be fortunate. 
But, in that case, it is difficult to save the plot from an artificial 
appearance. The heroes and heroines are shown at first in a 
state of prosperity. The scene darkens: misfortunes and dan- 
ger, occasioned by no weakness or error of their own, surround 
them. But the danger rolls off, the misfortune is remedied, and 
they are restored to their original happiness. Even the first 
time that a story, constructed on this plan, is in his hands, the 
experienced reader sees that he is in the world of fiction. And 
it is still less fit for a second perusal. He knows that the lost 
deed is to be found, or that the rich uncle is to die in India ; or, 
if the scene be laid in a loftier sphere, that the supposed treason 
is to be disproved, that the champion of innocence is to conquer 
in the judicial combat, or that the crestless adventurer is to dis- 
cover his royal birth. 

If, then, a poet ought not to attempt to invest his heroes with 
an ideal character, by attributing to them no defects, can he raise 
them above real life, by attributing to them superhuman excel- 
lencies? As respects intellectual qualities, this is obviously im- 
possible. His own intellectual powers are the limits to theirs. 
He cannot give to them more eloquence or more wisdom than he 
possesses himself, Without doubt he can give to them moral 
qualities superior to his own; but even in these we do not be- 
lieve that he can describe excellence greater than has been 
actually attained. We cannot conceive courage more daring or 
more intrepid than that of Alexander or of Nelson, justice more 
perfect than that of Aristides, patriotism more fervent or more 
patient than that of Hannibal, benevolence more active or more 
comprehensive than that of Howard or of Wilberforce, more 
resolute perseverance than that of Frederic the Great, a more de- 
cided will than that of Napoleon, or more fervent or more humble 
piety than that of St. Paul. The heroes of fiction are less heroic 
than those of reality. Superhuman bodily powers, indeed, a 
poet can give; and this has generally been the resource of the 
poets of uncivilized times, They endow their heroes with the 
strength of a hundred men, under the same feeling which leads 
the Hindoos to arm their gods with a hundred hands. To 
educated readers such representations are puerile. The Knights 
of the Round Table, who could shatter with their maces the 
gates of cities, and vanquish lions in single combat, have been 
turned over to the nursery. They live only in Jack the Giant- 
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killer. We tolerate, indeed, the exaggerations of Homer: We 
are not offended when the Trojan army flies before the onset of 
Achilles. But, to a considerable extent, this is merely a poetical 
representation of actual facts. We know how much the efticiency 
of troops depends on the example and the impulse which they 
receive from their immediate leader. Though Rupert had little 
skill, his charge almost always scattered the Parliamentarians, 
Napoleon maintained that, if Murat had fought at Waterloo, the 
British squares would have been broken. ‘The victory of Mar- 
engo is always mentioned as the work of Dessaix : the thousands 
who accompanied him go for nothing. A poet naturally embo- 
dies in his hero the power which he in fact exerted through the 
intervention of others, and ascribes to his personal prowess the 
results which he really produced by his influence. 

If, then, a poet ought not to raise his characters above huma- 
nity by omitting their defects, if it be impossible to adorn them 
with virtues or powers, moral or intellectual, greater than those 
which are exhibited in real life, and if to attribute to them super- 
human bodily force be merely puerile, in what does the Ideal in 
fiction consist ? 

We believe, as respects human characters—in nothing—for 
we believe that there is no such thing. We believe that it is 
the duty of a poet to give to his principal persons qualities as 
elevated and as striking as his art will enable him to give, and 
to intermix with those qualities the weaknesses and faults by 
which the most brilliant characters, quite as much as any cthers, 
perhaps more than any others, are impaired. But, in doing this, 
his business is with the real, not with the ideal. His combina- 
tions may be new, and the triumph of his art is to unite qualities 
(like those which constitute Othello) so various, so apparently 
opposed, and yet so consistent, that we feel their union to be 
possible, though we never saw it, and expect never to see it. 
All the elements of his characters must, nevertheless, be taken 
from real life. If he attempt to improve human nature, the 
picture will be either indistinct or absurd. 

Of course, much of what we have been saying is inapplicable 
to characters avowedly supernatural. Ariel and Undine, the 
White Lady in the “ Monastery,” and the Monster in “ Frank- 
enstein,” are undoubtedly ideal: not as superior to human 
nature, but as differing from it. They are formed like the 
Sphynx and the Centaur, or the monsters of Arabesque, out of 
known elements grotesquely put together, and are distinguished 
from real existences more by the qualities which they want than 
by those which they possess. When Milton wished to give a 
solemn picture of divine or angelic nature into which nothing 
fantastic could be admitted, he was forced to paint merely men. 
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Satan and Belial, and Michael and Gabriel, and even the still 
higher Beings whom he has ventured to introduce, are endowed, 
as far as we can judge them by their actions and their speeches, 
with moral and intellectual qualities of a high, but not of a super- 
human excellence. 

Again, a poet may obtain the ideal, by attributing to his actors 
qualities really incompatible with one another, or with the cir- 
cumstances in which they are placed. The shepherds and rus- 
tics of Virgil and Pope and Goldsmith, unite the simplicity and 
content of the peasant with the refinement which belongs only 
to education and leisure. They are as conventional as Fauns or 
Satyrs. The reader returns to the “ Vicar of Wakefield” with 
unabated delight, though he almost knows it by heart. But 
charming as it is, itis rather a pastoral than an imitation of real 
life. Mr. Primrose and his daughters, intellectual and refined, 
living on £15 a-year and the produce of their farm, working in 
the fields, and performing themselves the menial drudgery of the 
house, cut off from educated society, and yet happy, form a pic- 
ture which is ideal, because it is impossible. 

But the ideality of Sir Edward Lytton is not that of a fairy tale 
or of a pastoral. It is not merely different from human nature, 
but raised above it; and therefore, we believe, unattainable. 

We have been led into this long discussion, partly by the in- 
terest of the subject, and partly because it appears tu us that Sir 
Edward’s theories as to the ideal have injuriously affected his 
practice. In attempting to raise his characters above ordinary 
life, he sometimes ascribes to them qualities of which we doubt 
the real existence. Take as an example the following descrip- 
tion of Helen in “ Lucretia :”— 

‘“'There is a certain virtue within us, comprehending our subtlest 
and noblest emotions, which is poetry while untold, and grows pale 
and poor in proportion as we strain it into poems. Nay, it may be 
said of this airy property of our inmost being, that more or less it de- 
parts from us, according as we give it forth into the world, even as, 
only by the loss of particles, the rose wastes its perfume on the air. 
So this more spiritual sensibility dwelt in Helen, as the latent mes- 
merism in water, as the invisible fairy in an enchanted ring. It was 
an essence or divinity, shrined or shrouded in herself, which gave her 
more intimate and vital union with all the influences of the Universe, 
a companion to her loneliness, an angel hymning low to her own lis- 
tening soul. This made her enjoyment of Nature, in its merest trifles, 
exquisite and profound ; this gave to her tendencies of heart all the 
delicious and sportive variety love borrows from imagination ; this 
lifted her piety above the mere forms of conventional religion, and 
breathed into her prayers the ecstacy of the Saints.”—Vol. ii. p. 
268. 

We must say that these appear to us to be mere words. 
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A worse effect, because it is more diffused, of this straining at the 
ideal, is its influence on his language. Sir Edward Lytton, when 
he chooses, or rather when he does not choose to do the contrary, 
can write admirably. If his novels resembled his history, his 
pamphlets, or his speeches, they would be always written in a 
clear, forcible, and natural style. But he often seems to think 
it his duty, as a poet, to clothe his thoughts in words raised above 
ordinary use. He has not profited by the advice given by Fal- 
staff to Ancient Pistol, the best that ever was given to a nar- 


rator : 
“Tf thou hast news, 
I prithee deliver them like a man of this world.” 


And he frequently interweaves apostrophes to the reader or to 
some object under description, which not only interrupt the nar- 
rative, but bring before us, what in a narrative ought always 
most carefully to be kept out of sight, the author. ‘There is a 
long passage in the first volume of “ Lucretia” about Moonbeam 
and Starbeam, beginning in page 120, and ending with “ Hide 
in the Cloud, O Moon—shrink back, ye Stars,” in which all these 
affectations are combined. It might perhaps be converted into 
good poetry, but we must affirm it to be very bad prose. 


In our detailed remarks on the novels which we are reviewing 
we shall not adhere to their order of publication; but shal 
begin by the last two, “ Night and Morning” and “ Lucretia.” 
The plot of “ Night and Morning” is simple ; a quality which it 
owes to its unity of action. A Mr. Beaufort, the heir of an 
ancient name and the presumptive heir of a large estate, mar- 
ries a woman of a rank inferior to his own, For sixteen years, 
during the life of his uncle, the uncontrolled master of the pro- 
perty, whose prejudices would have led him to punish a mis- 
alliance by disinheritance, the marriage is concealed: the wife 
does not assume her husband’s name, and necessarily passes as 
his mistress, The two sons, Philip and Sidney, are supposed to 
be illegitimate. The uncle dies deceived, like the rest of the 
world, and leaves to Beaufort the whole property, charged only 
with a money legacy to Robert Beaufort, the younger brother. 
But a fortnight after, before he has made a will, before he has 
even discovered to his wife the secret repository in which the 
certificate of his marriage is to be found, Beaufort is thrown 
from his horse and killed on the spot. The wife asserts her 
marriage and the children their legitimacy, but without proof. 
The certificate cannot be found, the Parish Register has been 
destroyed, the clergyman who performed the ceremony is dead, 
and of the two witnesses one is certainly dead, while the other 
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has left Europe, and, even if living, cannot be heard of. Robert 
Beaufort, as sole heir and next of kin, takes possession of every 
thing, and offers a trifling provision to the wife and children, 
which is indignantly refused. 

The narrative then divides itself into two portions, each of 
about a year, with an interval of ten years. 

During the first period of a year the mother dies broken- 
hearted. The eldest son, Philip, in his sixteenth year, first 
serves as shopman to a bookseller, a Mr. Plaskwith, whom he 
quits abruptly on hearing of his mother’s illness. As a great 
part of the subsequent events depend on this event, we extract 
the description of it :— 


‘“* ¢ There’s a letter for you,’ cried Mrs. Plaskwith ; ‘ you owes me 
for it.’ It was the letter of the physician. 

** His mother then was ill—dying; wanting, perhaps, the neces- 
saries of life. She would have concealed from him her illness and 
her poverty. His quick alarm exaggerated the last into utter want;— 
he uttered a cry that rang throughout the shop, and rushed to Mr. 
Plaskwith. 

“* ¢Sir—Sir! my mother is dying!—She is poor, poor—perhaps 
starving ;—Money, money !—lend me money !—ten pounds !—five! 
I will work for you all my life for nothing ; but lend me the money!’ 

‘“« ¢ Hoity-toity ! said Mrs. Plaskwith, nudging her husband. ‘I 
told you what would come of it; it will be ‘ money or life” next 
time.’ 

“‘ Mrs. Plaskwith quitted the shop for the parlour. Mr. Plaskwith 
stopped ; and had Philip then taken but a milder tone, all had been 
well. But, accustomed from childhood to command, and his fierce 
passions loose within him, despising the very man he thus implored— 
the boy ruined his own cause. Indignant at the silence of Mr. Plask- 
with, and too blinded by his emotions to see that in that silence there 
was relenting, he suddenly shook the little man with a vehemence 
that almost overset him, and cried,— 

*¢¢ You, who demand for five years my bones and blood—my body 
and soul—a slave to your vile trade—do you deny me bread for a 
mother’s lips ?” 

* Trembling with anger and, perhaps, fear, Mr. Plaskwith extricated 
himself from the gripe of Philip, and hurrying from the shop, said, as 
he banged the door :— 

‘“‘ «Beg my pardon for this to-night, or out you go to-morrow, neck 
and crop! Zounds! a pretty pass the world’s come to! I don’t be- 
lieve a word about your mother. Baugh!’ 

* Left alone, Philip remained for some moments struggling with his 
wrath and agony. He then seized his hat, which he had thrown off on 
entering—pressed it over his brows—turned to quit the shop—when 
his eye fell upon the till. Plaskwith had left it open, and the beam of 
the coin struck his gaze—that deadly smile of the arch tempter. In- 
tellect, reason, conscience—all, in that instant, were confusion and 
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chaos. He cast a hurried glance round the solitary and darkening 
room—plunged his hand into the drawer, clutched he knew not what 
—silver or gold, as it came uppermost—and burst into a loud and 
bitter laugh. That laugh itself startled him—it did not sound like 
hisown. His cheek turned white, and his knees knocked together— 
his hair bristled—he felt as if the very fiend had uttered that yell of 


joy over a fallen soul. 
“¢ No—no—no!’ he muttered; ‘no, my mother—not even for 


thee!’ And, dashing the money to the ground, he fled, like a maniac, 
from the house.”—P. 103. 


Philip arrives too late at the suburban village of H——, 
(we presume Hornsey,) where his mother has just died. Mr. 
Plaskwith, believing himself robbed, has pursued him, accom- 
panied by an officer. He recognises and flies from his pursuers, 
comes across a stage-coach acquaintance, a William Gawtrey, an 
accomplished swindler, destined to act an important part in the 
subsequent events, escapes through his assistance, and goes in 
search of his younger brother, Sidney. Sidney, in his tenth 
year, has been received into the family of his maternal uncle, 
Mr. Morton, living in a town in the north of England. He is 
harshly treated, and the instant he sees his brother, (the meeting 
takes place in the streets,) begs to be taken away. They quit 
the town on foot, and after some wanderings, Philip, under an 
assumed name, becomes foreman in a livery stable. ‘T'wo parties 
are in search of the brothers,—their cousin, Arthur Beaufort, 
the son of their uncle Robert, and a Mr. Spencer, an old 
bachelor, a former admirer of their mother. Arthur Beaufort 
discovers Philip, but the offer of assistance only impels him to 
quit the town, taking with him his brother. On the second 
evening of their travels, Sidney becomes too fatigued to walk 
further. Philip leaves him on the roadside, in the hands of a 
passing traveller. While he runs towards a light visible at some 
distance to ask assistance, a carriage passes; the traveller stops 
it, and implores the passengers to give the boy a lift. It happens 
(a coincidence on which we shall have to remark hereafter) to 
contain Spencer, He recognises Sidney, is delighted at the 
opportunity of separating him from a brother whom he believed 
to be a mauvais sujet, and carries him off. Philip returns, finds 
his brother gone, expends all his little means in vain endeavours 
to recover him, and then, reduced to extremity, without money 
or employment, takes refuge with his only friend Gawtrey, whom 
with an associate, named Birnie, he finds keeping a marriage- 
broker’s office in Paris. We shall sum up Gawtrey’s previous 
history in his own words :— 

““¢T have never been a murderer, or a burglar, or a highway 
robber, or what the world calls a thief. I can only say that I have 
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lived upon my wits, and they have been a tolerable capital on the 
whole. I have been an actor, 2 money-lender, a physician, a pro- 
fessor of animal magnetism, (that was lucrative till it went out of 
fashion, perhaps it will come in again). I have been a lawyer, a 
house-agent, a dealer in curiosities and china; I have kept a hotel ; 
I have set up a weekly newspaper ; I have seen almost every city in 
Europe, and made acquaintance with some of its gaols; but a man 
who has plenty of brains generally falls on his legs.’ ””—P. 225. 


The marriage-office succeeds until Gawtrey is recognised by 
the police, and Paris becomes a dangerous residence. They go 
to Tours, where Morton passes as a young heir, Gawtrey for his 
tutor, and Birnie as valet. 


“ The task of maintenance fell on Gawtrey, who hit off his char- 
acter to a hair; larded his grave jokes with University scraps of 
Latin : looked big and well-fed ; wore knee.breeches and a shovel-hat: 
and played whist with the skill of a veteran vicar. By his science 
in that game, he made, at first, enough, at least, to defray their weekly 
expenses. But, by degrees, the good people of Tours, who, under 
pretence of health were then for economy, grew shy of so excellent a 
player ; and though Gawtrey always swore solemnly that he played 
with the most scrupulous honour, (an asseveration which Philip, at 
least, implicitly believed,) and no proof to the contrary was ever de- 
tected, yet a first-rate card-player is always a suspicious character, 
unless the losing parties know exactly who he is. The market fell 
off, and Gawtrey at length thought it prudent to extend his travels.” 
—P. 248. 


They resume their parts in Milan, where their success, which 
appeared likely to be more permanent, is cut short by another 
recognition of Gawtrey. They return to Paris, where Gawtrey 
and Birnie have resources unknown to Philip. What those 
resources are may be suspected from the following conversation 
between Gawtrey and Philip, which takes place a few weeks 
after their return. 


‘“‘ The house in which they lodged was in the lordly quartier of the 
Faubourg St. Germain; the neighbouring streets were venerable with 
the ancient edifices of a fallen nodlesse ; but their tenement was in a 
narrow, dingy lane, and the building itself seemed beggarly and 
ruinous. ‘The apartment was in an attic on the sixth story, and the 
window, placed at the back of the lane, looked upon another row of 
houses of a better description, that communicated with one of the 
great streets of the quartier. The space between their abode and 
their opposite neighbours was so narrow that the sun could scarcely 
pierce between. In the height of summer might be found there a 
perpetual shade. 

“The pair were seated by the window, looking at the parallel 
apartment in the opposite house. Gawtrey said, mutteringly,—‘ I 
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wonder where Birnie has been, and why he is not returned: I grow 
suspicious of that man.’ 

“© ¢ Suspicious of what?’ asked Morton. ‘ Of his honesty ? Would 
he rob you?’ 

“¢Rob me! Humph—perhaps. But you see I am in Paris, in 
spite of the hints of the police ; he may denounce me.’ 

““<¢ Tt was but yesterday Birnie gave me fifty napoleons, for which 
he said you wished change in silver.’ 

“<¢Pid he? The ras—Well! and you got change for them ?’ 

«“«T] know not why, but I refused.’ 

“¢ That was right, Philip. Do nothing that man tells you.’ 

‘¢¢ Will you then trust me? You are engaged in some horrible 
traffic: it may be blood! I am no longer a boy—TI have a will of 
my own—TI will not be silently and blindly entrapped to perdition. 
If I march thither, it shall be with my own consent. Trust me, and 
this day, or we part to-morrow !’ 

“¢ Well, then, if it must be. Sooner or later it must have been 
so, and I want a confidant. You are bold, and will not shrink. 
You desire to know my occupation—will you witness it to-night ?’ 

“*¢T am prepared : to-night!’ 

* Here a step was heard on the stairs--a knock at the door—and 
Birnie entered. 

“He drew aside Gawtrey, and whispered him, as usual, for some 
moments. 

“ Gawtrey nodded his head, and then said aloud,— 

“¢ To-morrow we shall talk without reserve before my young 
friend. To-night he joins us.’ 

‘“* ¢ Good-bye, then, till we meet,’ said Birnie, and withdrew. 

‘“*¢T wonder,’ said Gawtrey, musingly and between his grinded 
teeth, ‘ whether I shall ever have a good fair shot at that fellow? Ho! 
ho!’ and his laugh shook the walls. 

* Morton looked hard at Gawtrey, as the latter now sunk down in 
his chair, and gazed with a vacant stare, that seemed almost to par- 
take of imbecility, upon the opposite wall. ‘The careless, reckless, 
jovial expression, which usually characterized the features of the man, 
had for some weeks given place to a restless, anxious, and at times 
ferocious, aspect; like the beast that first finds a sport while the 
hounds are yet afar, and his limbs are yet strong in the chase which 
marks him for his victim, but grows desperate with rage and fear as 
the day nears its close, and the death-dogs pant hard upon his track : 
but at that moment, the strong features, with their gnarled muscle 
and iron sinews, seemed to have lost every sign both of passion and 
of will, and to be locked in a stolid and dull repose. At last he 
looked up at Morton, and said, with a smile like that of an old man 
in his dotage,— 

“¢ I’m thinking that my life has been one mistake! I had talents— 
you would not fancy it—but once I was neither a fool nor a villain! 
Odd, isn’t it? Just reach me the brandy.’”—P. 257. 


The place where the mystery of Gawtrey’s business is to be 
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revealed is a cellar, which a gang of coiners, of which he is the 
chief, make their workshop,— 


“Where, with the rapid precision of honest mechanics, the ma- 
chinery of the Dark Trade went on in its several departments. 

*** Couraye, mes amis!’ said Gawtrey, closing his book,—‘ Courage ! 
—a few months more, and we shall have made enough to retire 
upon, and enjoy ourselves for the rest of our days. Where is 
Birnie ?’ 

*** Did he not tell you?’ said one of the artizans looking up. ‘ He 
has found out the cleverest hand in France,—the very fellow who 
helped Bouchard in all his five-frane pieces. He has promised to 
bring him to-night.’ 

“‘ Here the door slid back, and Birnie glided in. 

“** Where is your booty, mon brave?’ said Gawtrey. 

*¢¢ Tf you mean the celebrated coiner, Jacques Giraumont, he waits 
without. You know our rules—I cannot admit him without leave.’ 

“* Bon! we give it,’ said Gawtrey. 

“In a moment more he returned with a small man in a mechanic’s 
blouse. The new-comer wore the republican beard and moustache,— 
of a sandy-grey—his hair was the same colour; and a black patch 
over one eye increased the ill-favoured appearance of his features.”— 
P. 271. 


M. Giraumont delights the coiners by some specimens of his 


skill. 


‘** ¢ And now, Monsieur Giraumont,’ said Gawtrey, as he took the 
head of the table, ‘come to my right hand. A half holiday in your 
honour. Clear these infernal instruments; and more wine, mes 
amis 

“The party arranged themselves at the table. Among the des- 
perate there is almost invariably a tendency to mirth. A solitary 
ruffian is moody, but a gang of ruffians are jolly. The coiners talked 
and laughed loud. Mr. Birnie, from his dogged silence, seemed apart 
from the rest, though in the centre. For in a noisy circle, a silent 
tongue builds a wall round its owner. But that respectable personage 
kept his furtive watch upon Giraumont and Gawtrey, who appeared 
talking together, very amicably, towards the bottom of the table. 
The younger novice of that night, equally silent, was not less watch- 
ful than Birnie. An uneasy, undefinable foreboding had come over 
him since the entrance of Monsieur Giraumont; this had been in- 
creased by the manner of Mr. Gawtrey. His faculty of observation, 
which was very acute, had detected something false in the chief’s 
blandness to their guest—something dangerous in the glittering eye 
that Gawtrey ever, as he spoke to Giraumont, bent on that person’s 
lips as he listened to his reply. For, whenever William Gawtrey 
suspected a man, he watched not his eyes but his lips. 

“ Waked from his scornful reverie, a strange spell fascinated Mor- 
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ton’s attention to the chief and the guest, and he bent forward, with 
parted mouth and straining ear, to catch their conversation. 

‘¢ ¢ Tt seems to me a little strange,’ said Mr. Gawtrey, raising his 
voice so as to be heard by the party, ‘that a coiner so dexterous as 
Monsieur Giraumont, should not be known to any of us except our 
friend Birnie.’ 

* ¢ Not at all,’ replied Giraumont; ‘I worked only with Bouchard 
and two others since sent to the galleys. We were but a small fra- 
ternity—everything has its commencement.’ 

“ ¢ Crest juste: buvez donc, cher ami!’ 

“The wine circulated: Gawirey began again. 

“‘ * You have had a bad accident, seemingly, Monsieur Giraumont, 
—how did you lose your eye?” 

“ «Tn a scufile with the gens d’armes the night Bouchard was taken 
and I escaped: such misfortunes are on the cards.’ 

““* C'est juste: buvez donc, Monsieur Giraumont !’ 

‘“‘ Again there was a pause, and again Gawtrey’s deep voice was 
heard. “i 
“¢ You wear a wig, I think, Monsieur Giraumont? to judge by 
your eyelashes your own hair has been a handsomer colour.’ 

““* We seek disguise, not beauty, my host! and the police have sharp 
eyes.’ 

“* * C'est juste, buvez donc—vieux Rénard !—when did we two meet 
last ?’ 

“ « Never, that I know of !’ 

“ * Ce n'est pas vrai, buvez done, Monsieur Favart !’ 

‘“* At the sound of that name the company started in dismay and 
confusion, and the police officer, forgetting himself for the moment, 
sprung from his seat, and put his right hand into his blouse. 

““* Ho, there !—treason!’ cried Gawtrey, in a voice of thunder: 
and he caught the unhappy man by the throat.”—P. 274. 


Favart, the disguised agent of the police, is killed, the coiners 
disperse. Through a labyrinth of cellars Gawtrey and Philip 
regain their attic. But in a few minutes they hear on the stairs 
the steps of pursuers. 


“* At both doors now were heard the sounds of voices. ‘ Open in 
the king’s name, or expect no mercy!’ 

“* Hist? said Gawtrey. ‘One way yet—the window—the rope.’ 

** Morton opened the casement—Gawtrey uncoiled the rope. ‘The 
dawn was breaking; it was light in the streets, but all seemed quiet 
without. The doors reeled and shook beneath the pressure of the 
pursuers. Gawtrey flung the rope across the street to the opposite 
parapet; after two or three efforts, the grappling-hook caught firm 
hold—the perilous path was made. 

“* Go first,’ said Morton; ‘ I will not leave you now: you will be 
longer getting across than I shall. I will keep guard till you are 
over. 

“Mark! hark!—are you mad? You keep guard! What is your 
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strength to mine? Twenty men shall not move that door, while my 
weight is against it. Quick, or you destroy us both! Besides, you 
will hold the rope for me, it may not be strong enough for my bulk 
of itself. Stay!—stay one moment. If you escape, and I fall— 
Fanny—my father, he will take care of her,—you remember—thanks! 
Forgive me all! Go; that’s right!’ 

“ With a firm pulse, Morton threw himself on that dreadful bridge ; 
it swung and crackled at his weight. Shifting his grasp rapidly— 
holding his breath—with set teeth—with closed eyes—he moved on 
—he gained the parapet—he stood safe on the opposite side. And 
now, straining his eyes across, he saw through the open casement 
into the chamber he had just quitted. Gawtrey was still standing 
against the door to the principal staircase, for that of the two was the 
weaker and the more assailed. Presently the explosion of a firearm 
was heard; they had shot through the panel. Gawtrey seemed 
wounded, for he staggered forward, and uttered a fierce cry; a mo- 
ment more, and he gained the window—he seized the rope—he hung 
over the tremendous depth! Morton knelt by the parapet, holding 
the grappling-hook in its place, with convulsive grasp, and fixing his 
eyes, bloodshot with fear and suspense, on the huge bulk that clung 
for life to that slender cord! 

“* Le voila! le voila! cried a voice from the opposite side. Mor- 
ton raised his gaze from Gawtrey; the casement was darkened by 
the forms of the pursuers—they had burst into the room—an officer 
sprung upon the parapet, and Gawtrey, now aware of his danger, 
opened his eyes, and, as he moved on, glared upon the foe. The 
policeman deliberately raised his pistol—Gawtrey arrested himself— 
from a wound in his side the blood trickled slowly and darkly down, 
drop by drop, upon the stones below; even the officers of law shud- 
dered as they eyed him;—his hair bristling—his cheek white—his 
lips drawn convulsively from his teeth, and his eyes glaring from be- 
neath the frown of agony and menace in which yet spoke the indomit- 
able power and fierceness of the man. His look, so fixed—so intense 
—so stern, awed the policeman; his hand trembled as he fired, and 
the ball struck the parapet an inch below the spot where Morton 
knelt. An indistinct, wild, gurgling sound—half-laugh, half-yell— 
of scorn and glee, broke from Gawtrey’s lips. He swung himself on 
—near—near—nearer—a yard from the parapet. 

“*¢ You are saved!’ cried Morton; when at that moment a volley 
burst from the fatal casement—the smoke rolled over both the fugi- 
tives—a groan, or rather howl, of rage, and despair, and agony, ap- 
palled even the hardiest on whose ear it came. Morton sprung to 
his feet, and looked below. He saw on the rugged stones, far down, 
a dark, formless, motionless mass—the strong man of passion and 
levity—the giant who had played with life and soul, as an infant with 
the baubles that it prizes and breaks—was what the Cesar and the 
leper alike are, when all clay is without God’s breath,—what glory, 
genius, power and beauty, would be for ever and for ever, if there 
were no God! 
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“¢There is another!’ cried the voice of one of the pursuers. 
‘ Fire !’ 

“¢¢ Poor Gawtrey!’ muttered Philip, ‘I will fulfil your last wish;’ 
and scarcely conscious of the bullet that whistled by him, he disap- 
peared behind the parapet.’”—-P. 283. 

Philip finds an open window, passes unobserved through a 
garret in which the inmate is dying, descends the stairs, but as 
he reaches the landing-place of the first floor, sees below in the 
court-yard pursuers who are mounting. The ante-chamber of 
the first floor is open, he enters, and passes through empty 
rooms still lighted, till he comes to that at the end, the bedroom 
of the lady of the house, in which she is sitting reposing from 
the fatigues of a party just broken up. This lady is Kugénie 
de Merville, a widow, young, beautiful, and rich. By another of 
the coincidences in which Sir Edward delights, they had met 
before, and each had been struck by the other. He announces 
himself as pursued, and innocent, asks refuge, and obtains it 
till the pursuit is over; and is then despatched by Madame 
de Merville to a safe retreat. On his way thither, another coin- 
cidence throws him in the path of Arthur Beaufort, returning 
by the morning sun from a gaming-house. Arthur watches him 
to his lodging, and sends him, anonymously, 4000 francs. Re- 
equipped as a gentleman, he returns to Mademoiselle de Mer- 
ville, 

** And it would have been difficult to have recognised the wild and 
frenzied fugitive in the stately and graceful form, with its young 
beauty and air of well-born pride, which the next day sat by the side 
of Eugénie. And that day he told his sad and troubled story, and 
Eugénie wept; and from that day he came daily ; and two weeks— 
happy, dreamlike, intoxicating to both—passed by; and as their last 
sun set, he was kneeling at her feet, and breathing to one to whom 
the homage of wit, and genius, and complacent wealth, had hitherto 
been vainly proffered, the impetuous, agitated, delicious secrets of the 
First Love. He spoke, and rose to depart for ever—when the look 
and the sigh detained him.”—P. 302. 


The Fanny, who engrossed the last thoughts of Gawtrey, is 
the grand-daughter of his first love; a girl seduced from him 
by a Lord Lilburne, the author’s type of vice, as Gawtrey is of 
crime. She is now seven years old, exquisitely beautiful, but 
defective in mind, and by the death of all her acknowledged re- 
lations had been thrown on Gawtrey’s protection. Philip, 
obeying his friend’s last injunctions, carries her to Hornsey, and 
leaves her with Gawtrey’s aged and blind father. He returns 
to Paris, is presented by Madame de Merville to her circle 
as M. de Vaudemont, the son of an old friend, brought up 
in England; and he is engaged to marry her, when she dies 
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and leaves to him the bulk of her fortune. He accepts only a 
portion, sufficient, however, to give him independence ; and 
goes to India to sual fame and fortune in the service of one of 


the native princes. 

** When from the grief that succeeded to the death of Eugénie, he 
woke to find himself amidst the strange faces and exciting scenes of 
an Oriental court, he turned with hard and disgustful contempt from 
Pleasure, as an infidelity to the dead. Ambition crept over him— 
his mind hardened, as his cheek bronzed, under those burning suns— 
his hardy frame, his energies prematurely awakened, his constitutional 
disregard to danger, —made him a brave and skilful soldier. He ac- 
quired reputation and rank. 3ut, as time went on, the ambition took 
a higher flight—he felt his sphere circumscribed ; the Eastern indo- 
lence that filled up the long intervals between Eastern action chafed 
a temper never at rest : he returned to France.”—P. 368. 


In France he obtains a commission in the Guards ; but the 
three days of July 1830 follow, and he accompanies Charles the 
Tenth into exile. ‘ 

These events, related as briefly as we have told them, are all 
that we know of his history during the ten years that follow 
Gawtrey’s death, Sidney’s story is told with equal conciseness. 
He is adopted by Mr. Spencer, takes his name, and grows up 
in contented seclusion on the banks of W indermere. In the 
meantime, Fanny, though intellectually weak, rises into great 
beauty. She attracts Lord Lilburne’s attention, and he orders 
her to be waylaid in a church-yard, which she frequently passes 
at night, and carried off. His emissary seizes her. 


“ Still violently struggling, the girl contrived to remove the hand- 
kerchief, and once more ber shriek of terror rang through the violated 
sanctuary. 

“ At that instant a loud deep voice was heard, ‘ Who calls?’ And 
a tall figure seemed to rise, as from the grave itself, and emerge from 
the shadow of the church. A moment more, and a strong gripe was 
laid on the shoulder of the ravisher. ‘ What is this? On God’s 
ground, too! Release her, wretch !’ 

“ The man, trembling, half with superstitious, half with bodily fear, 
let go of his captive, who fell at once at the knees of her deliverer.” 
—P. 358. 

The reader of “ Night and Morning” is so much accustomed 
to coincidences that he is not surprised to find that this deliverer 
is Philip, just returned from his wanderings over Europe and 
Asia, and brought by accident precisely to ‘the place and at the 
time when his protéaée requires his assistance. He establishes 
himself as a lodger in the house, containing Fanny and the aged 
Gawtrey. A further coincidence brings back to England at ‘the 
same time one Smith, the missing witness of the marriage be- 
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tween Philip’s father and mother. Still he is only a single wit- 
ness, old and timid, and liable to be bullied out of his consistency 
by an unscrupulous cross-examiner. Philip’s lawyer sighs for 
documentary proof. Coincidences are again called on to sup- 
ly it. 

. Lad Lilburne has succeeded, during one of Philip’s absences, 
in getting possession of Fanny, and carrying her to Fernside, a 
place formerly belonging to the elder Beaufort, and purchased 
with its furniture by Lord Lilburne on his death. Fanny is 
indignant ; and Lord Lilburne, in the hope of softening her by 
presents, searches for some jewels in one of his repositories, a 
bureau, part of the old furniture: he touches accidentally a 
secret spring, and brings to light the following paper :— 


“ Marriages. The year 18—. 


“No. 83, page 21. 

“Philip Beaufort, of this parish of A—, and Catherine Morton, 
of the parish of St. Botolph, Aldgate, London, were married in this 
church by banns, this 12th day of November, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and —, by me. 

Cates Price, Vicar. 


‘‘ This marriage was solemnized between us 
Oo b] 
~ Pup Beavurort. 
CATHERINE Morton. 


“ Tn the presence of Davip APREECE. 
WILiiaAM Situ. 


“ The above is a true copy, taken from the registry of marriages, 
in A— parish, this 19th day of March, 18—, by me, 
MorGan Jones, Curate of C—.”—P. 487. 


While Lord Lilburne is looking at this paper, a carriage 
drives up, and Robert Beaufort (who, it should be observed, is 
his brother-in-law) enters the room, while Fanny comes down 
stairs, and stands at the door an unobserved witness of what fol- 
lows. Lilburne shews to him the certificate :— 


“ Robert Beaufort glanced over the paper held out to him—dropped 
it on the floor—and staggered to a seat. Lilburne coolly replaced the 
document in the bureau, and, limping to his brother-in-law, said 
with a smile,— 

“« «But the paper is in my possession—I will not destroy it. No; 
I have no right to destroy it. Besides, it would be a crime; but if 
I give it to you, you can do with it as you please.’ 

“© ¢Q, Lilburne, spare me—spare me. I meant to be an honest 
man. I—I—.’ And Robert Beaufort sobbed. 

“ Lilburne looked at him in scornful surprise. 

“ ¢Do not fear that J shall ever think worse of you; and who else 
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will know it? Defy a single witness—entrap Vaudemont back to 
France, and prove him (I think J will prove him such—I think so— 
with a little money and a little pains)—prove him the accomplice of 
William Gawtrey, a coiner and a murderer! Pshaw! take yon paper. 
Do with it as you will—keep it—give it to Arthur—let Philip Vaude- 
mont have it, and Philip Vaudemont will be rich and great, the hap- 
piest man between earth and paradise! On the other hand, come 
and tell me that you have lost it, or that I never gave you such a 
paper, or that no such paper ever existed; and Philip Vaudemont 
may live a pauper, and die, perhaps, a slave at the galleys! Lose 
it, I say—lose it,—and advise with me upon the rest.’ 

“* Horror-struck, bewildered, the weak man gazed upon the calm 
face of the Master-villain. 

“<«T can’t destroy it—I can’t,’ he faltered out; ‘and iI did, out 
of love for Arthur,—don’t talk of galleys,—of vengeance—I—I—’ 

** «The arrears of the rents you have enjoyed will send you to gaol 
for your life. No, no; don’t destroy the paper!’ 

“ Beaufort rose with a desperate effort; he moved to the bureau. 
Fanny’s heart was in her lips ;—of this long conference she had un- 
derstood only the one broad point on which Lilburne had insisted 
with an emphasis that could have enlightened an infant; and he 
looked on Beaufort as an infant then. On that paper rested Philip 
Vaudemont’s fate—happiness if saved, ruin if destroyed. Robert Beau- 
fort moved to the bureau—he seized the document—he looked over 
it again, hurriedly, and ere Lilburne, who by no means wished to 
have it destroyed in his own presence, was aware of his intention—he 
hastened with tottering steps to the hearth—averted his eyes, and 
cast it on the fire. At that instant, something white—he scarce 
knew what, it seemed to him as a spirit, as a ghost—darted by him, 
and snatched the paper from the embers! ‘There was a pause for the 
hundredth part of a moment: a gurgling sound of astonishment and 
horror from Beaufort—an exclamation from Lilburne—a laugh from 
Fanny, as, her eyes flashing light, with a proud dilation of stature, 
with the paper clasped tightly to her bosom, she turned her looks of 
triumph from one to the other. The two men were both too amazed, 
at the instant, for rapid measures. But Lilburne, recovering himself 
first, hastened to her; she eluded his grasp—she made towards the 
door to the passage; when Lilburne, seriously alarmed, seized her 
arm ;— 

“ ¢ Foolish child !—give me that paper !’ 

“ «Never but with my life!’ And Fanny’s cry for help rang 
through the house.”— Vide p. 494. 


But the certificate is not yet safe. A child is opposed to two 
men. Another coincidence is necessary :— 


“ At that instant a rapid stride was heard without—a momentary 
scufile—voices in altercation ;—the door gave way, as if a battering- 
ram had forced it ;—not so much thrown forward, as actually hurled 
into the room, the body of Dykeman fell heavily, like a dead man’s, 
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at the very feet of Lord Lilburne—and Philip Vaudemont stood in 


the doorway! 

“ The grasp of Lilburne on Fanny’s arm relaxed, and the girl, 
with one bound, sprung to Philip’s breast. ‘ Here, here!’ she cried ; 
‘take it—take it!’ and she thrust the paper into his hand. ‘ Don’t 
let them have it—read it—see it.’ ’’—P. 406. 


Armed with evidence, documentary as well as oral, Philip of 
course establishes his right. He gives up to Robert Beaufort 
the arrears, and the bulk of the property for his own life and for 
that of his son, Arthur. But fortune, as usual, remedies this 
generosity. Arthur dies immediately ; Robert soon after; and, 
when we last hear of him, Philip is in the possession of the estate 
and married to Fanny, whom love has endowed with intellect. 

Such is a brief outline of the plot of “ Night and Morning,” 
which of course must not be judged by the meagre skeleton 
which is all that our limits can afford. In the original it is full 
of spirit, action, and interest, of details well conceived and ad- 
mirably executed, of vivid description and acute mental analysis. 
And it bas, as we have already remarked, the great and rare 
merit of unity of action. From the beginning to the end, the 
preservation of Philip and his restoration to the halls of his 
ancestors is the purpose, which every incident resists or promotes, 
which every actor advances or retards. Even the love stories, 
very slight it must be admitted, which in obedience to one of 
the most absurd of the conventional laws to which fiction is 
subject, Sir Edward has submitted to introduce, scarcely inter- 
rupt the progress of the narrative. But this unity is purchased 
at a considerable sacrifice, by the omission of all details as to the 
events and the struggles, by which the hero was transformed 
from a low adventurer, the companion, the dependant, and to a 
considerable degree the accomplice of gamblers and swindlers, 
into a man of spotless honour and masculine virtue. In his 
preface Sir Edward tells us, that his hero is an example of re- 
solute manhood. But, in fiction as in reality, we estimate men 
by their actions. In the earlier portion of his life, Philip Beau- 
fort flounders from degradation to degradation, until he submits 
to act the part of an heir in order to enable Gawtrey to act that 
of his tutor, and to obtain access to societies, on whose spoils, 
obtained by play, the confederates live. At length he is saved 
from the galleys not by enterprise or resolution, but by his per- 
sonal beauty, which tempts a woman, ten years his senior, to 
fall in love with him, to decorate him with a noble name, which 
he usurps without scruple, and, when her death prevents their 
marriage, to leave him an independence. 

Of his Indian life we know nothing; and, when he returns, 
he is carried by good fortune and a clever attorney, with scarce 
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any interference of his own to wealth and station. What evi- 
dence is there in all this of resolute manhood? We are told 
that his conduct in India afforded it. But, to convince us, it 
ought to have been laid before us. This certainly would have 
interfered with the unity of action. It would have been diffi- 
cult to make the utmost heroism conduce to the proof of legiti- 
macy. We do not see how this blemish could have been avoided ; 
but a blemish it certainly is. 

Another blemish, and a more a one, we must dwell 
on at greater length, as it is one of Sir Edward’s characteristics, 
It is the profuse use ‘of coincidence. Without doubt, many im- 
portant results in real life are occasioned by what we term acci- 
dent; that is to say, they consist in the concurrence of two or 
more events, each arising from separate and unconnected causes, 
The causes which occasion a man to purchase a_ particular 
lottery ticket, and the causes which occasion that lottery ticket 
to be drawn a prize, have no connexion with one another. 
Their concurrence produces what we call the accident of the 
purchaser’s gaining a prize. But, the proportion of important 
events accidentally produced to those of which we can trace the 
causes, is so small, that this occurrence always startles us. We 
never willingly acquiesce in it. If a man were te draw twenty 
times running the first prize in a lottery of ten thousand tickets, 
no one would believe the proofs, however powerful, that it was 
accidental. The improbability of such an accident would be 
too strong to be removed by any evidence of its having occurred. 
Now, several of the coincidences which we have mentioned, are 
as improbable as a man’s drawing such a prize twenty times 
running. What were the chances that Mr. Spencer’s barouche 
should come by just when Sidney was alone and sinking from 
fatigue, and should carr y him off?—That the room in which 
Philip takes refuge should be that of the only person in Paris 
interested in his fav our ?—That, after a ten years’ absence from 
England, he should suddenly start up in the Hornsey Church- 
yard at the instant that Fanny is there and is in danger ?— 
That Fe anny should be present, when Beaufort throws the certi- 
ficate on the fire ?—or that Philip should rush in when it is about 
to be torn from her grasp ? 

One evil of such a system of writing is its want of plausibility. 
We say plausibility, not probability ; : “bee cause an avowed fiction 
never can be probable, in the strict sense of that word. Proba- 
bility, as applied to past events, implies belief, though imperfect. 
It differs from certainty only in degree. W hen we think that 
the chances in favour of an event's having occurred prepon- 
derate, we call it probable—when we think that there is no 
chance against its having occurred, we call it certain. But, as 
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we utterly disbelieve a fiction, it is never probable. It ought, 
however, to be always plausible ; that is to say, it ought to re- 
semble a probable history. Every event should be preceded by 
a sufficient cause. 

Another objection is its facility. One of the principal means 
by which art pleases, is its triumph over difficulty. But, if the 
poet be allowed to draw on the bank of chance, his resources are 
obviously inexhaustible. 

Most of the characters of “ Night and Morning” have great 
merit. They are well conceived, and well executed, and re- 
markably well contrasted. The timid selfishness of Sidney is 
well opposed to the pride, boldness, and generosity of Philip ; 
the reckless jovial rascality of Gawtrey, to the deliberate calcu- 
lating wickedness of Lilburne, and to the heartless propriety of 
Robert Beaufort. Sir Edward may justly boast that “ avoiding 
all that might savour of extravagance, patiently subduing every 
tone and every line to the aspect of those whom we meet daily 
in our thoroughfares, he has shewn in Robert Beaufort, the man 
of decorous phrase and blameless action, the systematic self-server, 
in whom the world forgives the lack of all that is generous, 
warm, and noble, in order to respect passive acquiescence in 
methodical conventions and hollow forms.” 

Arthur Beaufort is a sketch, but a very happy one, of a young 
man of talents and excellent disposition, ruined by early pro- 
sperity. As is frequently the case, the character that we least 
approve is the heroine, Fanny. The author tells us, that he 
has invented her, as an example of tender womanhood. But, 
from her first appearance until within a few weeks of the catas- 
trophe, he has blemished her with mental imbecility ; imbe- 
cility so obvious that she goes by the name of the “ idiot girl.” 
“ She could not,” he says, “ be taught to reason” — 


“ She was like a creature to which Nature, in some cruel but 
bright caprice, has given all that belongs to poetry, but denied all 
that belongs to the common understanding necessary to mankind ; 
or, as a fairy changeling, not indeed according to the vulgar super- 
stition, malignant and deformed, but lovelier than the children of 
men, and haunted by dim and struggling associations of a gentler 
and fairer being, yet wholly incapable to learn the dry and hard ele- 
ments which make up the knowledge of actual life.” —P. 309. 


She has learnt nothing from books and nothing from com- 
panions. Under such circumstances, even a well-constituted 
brain would be tenanted by a torpid and vacant mind. What 
must be the case of one naturally imperfect? But as soon as 
she is told that her intellectual inferiority unfits her to be an 
object of love, her mind opens; she feels the wish and the 
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power to acquire knowledge, and to use it, and in a few weeks 
the changeling becomes an intellectual woman. Love can do 
much, but it can no more teach an ill-organised brain to reason, 
than it can give strength to ill-framed limbs. 

We have been tempted to give an outline of the plot of 
“‘ Night and Morning,” partly because the unity of action made 
it easy, and partly because we wished to afford one specimen of 
Sir Edward’s mode of constructing a narrative. As to the four 
remaining novels, we shall assume, as we safely may, that the 
reader is already acquainted with them, and does not require, in 
order to make our remarks intelligible, a recapitulation of the 
story. 


It may be assumed, from our opening observations, that we 
do not join in the outcry which has been raised against 
* LUCRETIA” as a tale of crime. Evil, as we have already re- 
marked, and as Sir Edward in his “ Few words to the public” 
has more fully explained, is necessary to serious fiction, and if 
it be not inflicted by a supernatural power, (a supposition which 
the modern reader does not readily admit,) must arise from 
human wickedness or folly. If from folly, it falls within the 
province of Comedy ; Tragedy, therefure, is necessarily thrown 
upon crime. Nor do we think better founded the complaint, 
that Lucretia affords lessons to the poisoner, It is perhaps a 
fault, and it is injurious to probability, that the poison supposed 
to be used internally, though sanctioned by tradition, is not now 
known to exist. The Woorali poison, immortalized by Water- 
ton, might have been that employed in the ring; but it is so 
difficult to obtain it, even in South America, where it is pro- 
duced, that no one need fear its employment in Europe. 

What we object to, in “ Lucretia,” is a quality which Sir Ed- 
ward himself ascribes to it :—that it is a “painful book.” Now, 
animis natum inventumque poema juvandis has no right to be 
painful. Sir Edward asks, “ where,” if he had made it less pain- 
ful, “ would have been the lessons which we can derive only from 
the workings of the passions, and the deeps of the mind?” The 
obvious answer is, that it is not the business of a poet to give 
lessons. His business is to give pleasure. Without doubt, a 
true picture of life is instructive. It gives us experience with- 
out danger; but this instruction is merely incidental, It may 
be true that Homer— 


“ Quid sit rectum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius et melius Chrysippo et Crantore monstrat ; 


But, neither the “ Iliad” nor the “ Odyssey” shew traces of 
any such intention. The great creator of the art of fiction, 
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when he gave a vivid picture of human character and of the 
external world, and details and reality to the meagre legends, 
which must have formed his materials, thought only of delight- 
ing his audience. If his object had been to instruct, he would 
not have stained his deities with the worst passions and the 
most contemptible weaknesses of humanity. Whenever a poet 
labours to be a teacher, whenever he suffers his attention to be 
withdrawn from its legitimate object, his work, like everything 
else, ‘¢ contrived a double debt to pay,” attains each of its pur- 
poses imperfectly. It is this which has destroyed the popularity 
of Richardson and of Miss Edgeworth. ‘The instructor is con- 
stantly peeping out. We are constantly reminded that we are 
reading, not a narrative of real events, but a tale constructed 
for the purpose of enforcing and illustrating a precept. 

Something of this fault is observable in “ Lucretia;” but, 
though it diminishes its interest, it is not enough, taken by itself, 
to render it painful. It may be worth while to examine, what 
are the defects to which it owes this quality—a quality opposed 
to the great, we might say to the only, object of poetry. 

The cause cannot be the mere amount of crime. ‘There is 
much more crime in “ Richard the Third ;” yet “ Richard the 
Third” was never called painful. Perhaps something may de- 
pend on the nature of the crime which is empleyed. Crime, as 
we have already observed, is necessary to serious fiction, as a 
source of evil; and evil to be resisted, endured, or remedied, 
affords the only field in which its characters can exert their moral 
and intellectual force. But poison cannot be remedied, or re- 
sisted, or even consciously endured, Almost all Lucretia’s vic- 
tims perish without even knowing that they are attacked. They 
die, and make no sign. The great instrument, therefore, of 
Tragedy,—the means by which she allures us to endure pity and 
terror, feelings in themselves painful,—the exhibition of the hu- 
man powers tasked to their utmost in a contest with evil, is thrown 
away. A greater defect lies in the characters of the criminals. 
With the exception of Lucretia, their depravity is not softened 
by the least mixture of virtue. Dalibard, Varney, and even the 
subordinates, Grabman and the body snatcher, are pure villains. 
Such beings may, perhaps, exist: they certainly have been em- 
ployed by the greatest poets, Iago is an instance; and the 
Varney of “ Kenilworth.” But we believe that they are very 
rare in real life, and ought to be introduced into fiction with 
great forbearance. The criminal, in whom we are interested, 
is one with great powers for good as well as for evil: who is 
conquered, indeed, by temptation, but falls only after vigorous 
resistance, who preserves some virtues in his fall, and even then 
looks back with regret to those which he has lost. 
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Macbeth carries crime to its utmost horror. With his own 
hands he assassinates his guest and his benefactor; he kills the 
two pages by the side of their master. He procures the assas- 
sination of his friend Banquo, and regrets that Fleance has 
escaped. He destroys the whole family of Macduff, and at last 
indulges in almost indiscriminate cruelty and murder. But his 
conscience, though subdued, is never silenced. is first crime 
is preceded by a long struggle, and followed by immediate .re- 
pentance. He wishes that the knocking could wake Duncan. 
He thinks with terror that he has 


“‘ Put rancours in the vessel of his peace,” 


and 
“his eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man.” 


He writhes under the feeling that in this life he has sacrificed to 
ambition friendship and sy mpathy. Even while confident of vic- 
tory, he avoids Macduff, lest he should add to the blood with which 
he is charged, and at the last fights only as the alternative to 
being baited with the rabble’s curse. Such a character is Tragic. 
The mixture of good and evil elements renders it probable, and 
the contest between them renders it exciting. Wicked as they are, 
we never quite lose our interest in Macbeth or in his wife. The 
more we abhor their crimes, the more we sympathize with their 
remorse. Lady Macbeth, in the sleep-walking scene, and Mac- 
beth, when he asks for a medicine to “ pluck from the memory 
a rooted sorrow,” when he thinks with anguish, that 


“That which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
He must not look to have, but in their stead 
Curses not loud but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not,” 


are objects of greater pity than even their victims. 

Even the Satan of “ Paradise Lost,” though his rebellion be 
an act of foul ingratitude, and his destroying the happiness of an 
innocent pair, in the hope of giving pain to their Creator, one 
of fiendish malignity, has virtues, and very high ones. Many 
men are more unamiable than Milton’s Devil. Dalibard and 
Varney are merely hateful: Grabman and the resurrectionist 
merely disgusting. We take no interest in their proceedings or 
in their feelings ; we do not care even about their punishment. 
What we wish is to hear no more about them. Hate and dis- 
gust are painful feelings, and are not willingly undergone unless 
some motive be held out, unless the causes which produce them 
are mixed with others of which the effects are agreeable. The 
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gratification of curiosity often leads us to submit to disgust: ad- 
miration of force or of energy may tempt us to gaze at what we 
hate. But, with one exception, the villains of “ Lucretia” neither 
excite our curiosity by their strangeness, nor our admiration by 
their powers. The impression, therefore, that they produce is 
painful ; and they fill so large a portion of the work, that that 
character is communicated to the whole. 

From this censure we except Lucretia herself. Her character 
is boldly conceived, and carefully and successfully executed. Sir 
Edward is unjust to her and to himself, when he affirms that he 
has given to her “as little as imagination can conceive to re- 
deem her guilt ;” that “he has not once held her up to compas- 
sion.” During the first part of the work, she is an object of deep 
compassion. She was born with high talents and strong pas- 
sions. She loses her parents in infancy, and is adopted by a rich 
childless uncle, to whom she is one of several relations. She 
hears early that she is likely to be selected as his heir. This at 
once puts her in the situation least likely to produce a frank or 
an affectionate character. The moral training even of an heir in 
tail, to whom the inheritance sooner or later must come, is not 
very favourable. He often frets under the poverty of the pre- 
sent, and dwells on the future with an eagerness very disgusting 
to the person in possession. But he need not wear a perpetual 
mask. He need not fear an enemy and a rival in every relation, 
in every visitor, perhaps in every servant, He has not to combat 
plots and intrigues, nor to plot and intrigue himself. He need 
not watch the countenance of the master of his fortunes, and 
assume the conduct, the opinions, and the language, which suit 
the prejudices of his patron. He does not tremble at the thought 
that, if the life of the testator be prolonged, the will, which is 
now favourable, may be altered by the caprice or by the weakness 
of old age. He is not, in short, in a state of mental slavery, 
more demoralizing even than that which principally affects the 
body. 

Under these unfavourable circumstances, her education is 
abandoned to dependants. The most important of them, Dali- 
bard, dedicates his great talents and knowledge to the sharpen- 
ing her intellect and to the perversion of her feelings. He suc- 
ceeds in rendering her utterly unscrupulous. He succeeds in 
filling her with ambition, 

“ The glorious fault of angels and of gods.” 


He nourishes in her the settled pride, which, when she is in- 
jured, must turn to revenge. If selfishness had been added to 
these qualities, she would have been as hateful as Shakspeare’s 
Richard. But it is not. She is capable of an ardent and pure 
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affection. She is ambitious, but it is for her lover. Her first 
affection is unhappily placed. Manwaring is inferior to her in 
rank. Such are her uncle’s prejudices, that should he suspect 
her love, she is ruined. Her first fault is to contract a secret 
engagement. Her next is, that finding her uncle’s life an ob- 
stacle, she indulges a wish for his death. The engagement and 
the wish are detected. She first loses the inheritance of Laugh- 
ton. The man, for whom she has lost it, is irresolute and false. 
She detects his love for another, and instantly resigns him. 
We extract a fine picture of her state of mind :— 


“It was not the mere desolation of one whom love has abandoned 
and betrayed. In the abyss were mingled inextricably together, the 
gloom of the past and of the future ;—there, the broken fortunes, the 
crushed ambition, the ruin of the worldly expectations long insepar- 
able from her schemes; and amidst them, the angry shade of the 
more than father, whose heart she had wrung. ‘These sacrifices to 
love, while love was left to her, might have haunted her at moments ; 
but a smile, a word, a glance, banished the regret and the remorse. 
Now love being rased out of life, the ruins of all else loomed dismal 
amidst the darkness; and a voice rose up whispering, ‘ Lo! fool! 
what thou hast lost because thou didst believe and love!’ And this 
thought grasped together the two worlds of being—the what has been 
and the what shall be. All hope seemed stricken from the future, 
as a man strikes from the calculations of his income the returns from 
a property irrevocably lost. 

“ At her age but few of her sex have parted with religion; but, 
even such mechanical faith as the lessons of her childhood, and the 
constrained conformities which Christian ceremonies had instilled, had 
long since melted away in the hard scholastic scepticism of her fatal 
tutor—a scepticism which had won, with little effort, a reason de- 
lighting in the maze of doubt, and easily narrowed into the cramped 
and iron logic of disbelief—by an intellect that scorned to submit 
where it failed to comprehend. 

*“‘ But her love—for love is trust—had led her half way forth from 
this maze of the intellect. That fair youth of inexperience and 
candour, which seemed to bloom out in the face of her betrothed—his 
apparent reliance on mere masculine ability, with the plain aids of 
perseverance and honesty—all had an attraction that plucked her 
back from herself. If she clung to him firmly, blindly, credulously, 
it was not as the lover alone. In the lover she beheld the good 
angel. Had he only died to her, still the angel smile would have sur- 
vived and warned. But the man had not died—the angel itself had 
deceived—the wings could uphold her no more—they had touched 
the mire, and were sullied with the soil; with the stain was forfeited 
the strength—all was deceit and hollowness and treachery. Lone 
again in the universe rose the eternal J, So, down into the abyss 
she looked, depth upon depth, and the darkness had no relief, and 
the deep had no end.”—Vol. i. p. 265. 
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Dalibard, to whom France under the Consulate presents a 
field in which his powerful intellect must succeed, offers her a 
hand, and, as she may fairly believe, a heart. She becomes a 
faithful and almost an affectionate, though not a fond wife. She 
surrenders to him her fortune; she is a kind stepmother to his 
son. But he is tempted by the prospect of a brilliant second 
marriage. She detects his plots against her life. She finds her- 
self under the influence of slow poison. If Dalibard lives, she 
must die. She engages in the dreadful strife, and becomes the 
survivor by betraying him to an assassin, This is her first 
crime—atrocious, revolting, but palliated by the feeling of wrong 
and by the instinct of self- “defence. 

Now, in this long train of misconduct there is much ground 
for blame—little for sympathy, in the true sense of the word— 
but, at the same time, much for compassion. Lucretia, under 
fortunate circumstances, would have been certainly a great 
character—probably a virtuous one. Her misfortune—not her 
fault— abandoned her to mischievous influences. Neglected by 
her uncle, misguided by her tutor, deceived by her lover, and 
poisoned by her husband, she gives herself up to revenge. She 
is seduced into faults, and then impelled into crime. And, when 
once she has tasted blood, and tasted it with impunity, her 
courage and strength of will, admirable instruments while con- 
trolled by a sensitive conscienc e, but most dangerous from the 
moment that the moral regulator is out of order, hurry her across 
every obstacle towards her object, whether that object be the 
gratification of ambition or of vengeance—whether the obstacle 
be human happiness or human life. But we think it the great 
poetical merit of her character, though Sir Edward Lytton 
disclaims it, that in her worst crimes she is still an object of com- 
passion—that she never is more to be pitied than when her con- 
duct, if considered without reference to the training which has 
occasioned it, appears least to deserve our pity. 

Of the remaining characters the best is that of Sir Miles St. 
John. It is one of the best, indeed, that Sir Edward Lytton 
has ever drawn. Its basis is benevolence ; not the benevolence 
which arises from the experience of misfortune and from sympathy 
with those who now feel what we have once endured, but the 
good nature of one on whom the world has smiled and who 
smiles on it in return. Coupled with this is a strong sense of 
duty and of justice. It seems that nothing but good can come 
from a character so constituted. But he is deeply infected with 
the prejudices of caste. The representative of a long aristocratic 
line, untainted by any plebeian mixture, he believes his first 
duty to be the preservation of the purity of the Norman blood 
of the St. Johns. For this purpose he rejects domestic happi- 
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ness himself. His only sister takes for her second husband a 
physician whose relations are in trade. He breaks off all inter- 
course with her, and allows her to die in poverty, poverty 
mainly occasioned by his hostility, Her only child by her 
second marriage he refuses to acknowledge as a member of his 
house. Her daughter by the first marriage, with a man of good 
family, he educates as his heir, and destines to a mariage de 
convenance with a relation of pure birth, but with a mind and 
body impaired by excess. He detects her engagement to a man 
whom he does not choose to consider as her equal, expels her 
from his house, reduces the splendid expectations which he had 
allowed her to cherish from infancy into a modest provision, and 
solemnly enjoins his newly selected heir not to increase it. The 
perfectly natural steps by which an amiable and just man is led 
into all these acts of tyranny, firmly convinced in every case 
that he is only performing a painful duty, form a piece of high 
art. 

Charles Vernon is, we suspect, a favourite of the author’s, 
but, as is frequently the case even among the children of the 
mind, not a very worthy one. He is rather too affected for a 
man of high fashion and rather too mercenary for a man of 
high honour, Mr. Fielden is a composite, of which the Vicar of 
Wakefield and Parson Adams have contributed the materials, 
His conversation, and still more his letters, betray that they are 
copies, by an affectation of simplicity. 

The characters that we like least are the hero and heroine of 
the latter volumes, Percival and Helen. In the first place, they 
are characters of description, not of action; and, as we have 
already remarked, such characters are always indistinct. Nor 
do the qualities attributed to either of them afford good mate- 
rials for fiction. Helen is what the world calls a sentimental, 
Sir Edward a poetical, young lady. There is a letter of hers to 
Mr. Fielden full of fine writing. Such expressions as “ my 
hushed footstep,” “ my eyes suffused with sweet tears,’ and 
“ thoughts dwarfed when they climb the highest,” do not belong 
to prose. Percival is merely an amiable young man; a character 
very agreeable in real life, but apt to be dull in a novel. He is 
made guilty, too, of love at first sight. Sir Edward affirms that 
this “ nameless and inexplicable sympathy” is a matter of com- 
mon experience—that “ whatever of love sinks the deepest is 
felt at first sight, streams out as abrupt from the cloud, a light- 
ning flash, a destiny revealed to us face to face.” We utterly dis- 
believe this. We believe that whatever of love sinks the deepest 
is the result of mental and external beauties gradually perceived. 
Even under favourable circumstances the admiration excited by a 
pretty face is a mere transient emotion. But, in the case before 
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us, the circumstances are all unfavourable. Percival and Helen 
are jostled together in the streets. She loses her friends, He pro- 
tects her from the crowd until she finds them again; and they 
separate with the following farewell, pronounced by the head of the 
party :—“ Much obligated, and good night. I have a long jour- 
ney to take to set down this here young lady, and the best thing 
we can do is to get home and have a refreshing cup of tea— 
that’s my mind, Sir—excuse me.” On this introduction, know- 
ing nothing of the girl, but that she is very pretty, and has a 
set of intensely vulgar associates, he falls in love. 

The plot is deficient in unity ; it cannot be said to have any 
main action. Lucretia’s schemes fail. Percival and Helen are 
not married. The succession of events is connected only by the 
agency in all of Lucretia and Varney. This, however, is rather 
the absence of a rare merit than a positive fault, Many of our 
best novels are equally defective. 

A more serious objection is one which we have already men- 
tioned as characteristic of Sir Edward Lytton—the profuse use 
of coincidences. John Ardworth goes to India, leaving in 
Europe a wife and a son, whose legitimacy he falsely suspects. 
It is important to the story, that he should be undeceived. 
Therefore, “by a strange hazard,” the priest, who confessed the 
wife in her last illness in Ireland, meets with him five-and-twenty 
years after in Madras, and convinces him of her innocence. 
Percival has two cousins in London. There is no intercourse 
between his branch of the family and either of theirs. He does 
not even know of their existence. Chance brings him into con- 
tact with both of them on the same evening. One is the girl 
whom he falls in love with, when he encounters her in the crowd. 
The other is the sweeper at the next crossing, whom he sends in 
pursuit of the coach, in which she goes home. 

We cannot dismiss these two novels, the only ones among 
those which we review that paint modern English society, with- 
out expressing a doubt whether the vulgar life, which affords 
materials to a great portion of them, be a fit subject of imitation. 
By vulgar, of course, we do not mean humble. Humble life, 
simple and unaffected, is one of the best subjects of poetry. 
The farm-house of Dandie Dinmont, the cottage of Burns’s 
Saturday Night, the casaccia of Lucia and of Renzo supply de- 
lightful pictures. The vulgar life, which we dislike to see 
selected for imitation, is that which is tainted by pretension 
and affectation in the middle-classes, and by slang in the lowest— 
the vulgarity that produces snappish wives, coarse husbands 
and rude children, that shews itself in the envy and the ill 
temper, the vanity and the affectation, which good breeding 
corrects, or at least conceals,—the vulgarity, in short, of the 
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Plaskwiths, and Plimmenses, and Perkinses, and Edward Mor- 
tons, and Miverses of “ Night and Morning,” and “ Lucretia.” 
As any intercourse with the originals would be simply disagreeable, 
no pleasure can be derived from the copies, except that which 
an accurate imitation affords, as an imitation ; the pleasure, which 
is given by L. Carracci’s butcher’s shop, or by an interior of 
D. Teniers. But, the public which Sir Edward Lytton ad- 
dresses, the highly-educated classes, cannot derive this pleasure 
from his vulgar scenes; since they cannot tell whether the imi- 
tation be accurate or false. .There is nothing which they so 
scrupulously and so successfully avoid, as any contact with vul- 
garity. The slipslop which Sir Edward put into the mouth of Mrs. 
Mivers, the gibberish in which Beck gabbles, may, for all that 
we know, be totally unlike the language of the back-parlour and 
of the crossing ; and while that doubt continues, the imitation 
gives us no pleasure. A still further objection to this style of 
writing, is its extreme facility. To paint the manners of the 
highly-bred classes, to give graceful levity to their lighter hours, 
and shew them temperate, yet not cold, when under emotion, is 
within Sir Edward Lytton’s powers, for he has done it well, and 
done it frequently ; but it must cost him labour. To describe 
folly, affectation, and rudeness, is the easiest thing in the world, 
if a man, to use an expression of Dr, Johnson’s, “ will abandon 
his mind to it.” 


We now come to the author’s favourite work, “ Zanoni.” We 
feel, however, some difficulty in criticising it, as we are not 
quite sure that we understand the work itself, or the principles 
on which it is constructed. In the following passage, Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton proposes to give us some clue to the latter :— 


“The curiosity, which ‘ Zanoni’ has excited among those who 
think it worth while to dive into the subtler meanings they believe it 
intended to convey, may excuse me in adding a few words, not in 
explanation of its mysteries, but upon the principles which permit 
them. ‘ Zanoni’ is not, as some have supposed, an allegory; but 
beneath the narrative it relates, typical meanings are concealed. It 
is to be regarded in two characters distinct, yet harmonious :—Ist, 
That of the simple and objective fiction, in which (once granting the 
license of the author to select a subject which is, or appears to be, 
preternatural) the reader judges the writer by the usual canons, viz. 
by the consistency of his characters under such admitted circum- 
stances, the interest of his story, and the coherence of his plot ;—of 
the work regarded in this view, it is not my intention to say any- 
thing, whether in exposition of the design, or in defence of the exe- 
cution. No typical meanings (which, in plain terms, are but moral 
suggestions, more or less numerous, more or less subtle) can afford 
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just excuse to a writer of fiction, for the errors he should avoid in the 
most ordinary novel. We have no right to expect the most ingeni- 
ous reader to search for the inner meaning, if the obvious course of 
the narrative be tedious and displeasing. It is, on the contrary, in 
proportion as we are satisfied with the objective sense of a work of 
imagination, that we are inclined to search into its depths for the 
more secret intentions of the author. Were we not so divinely 
charmed with ‘ Faud,” and * Hamlet,” and “ Prometheus”—so 
ardently carried on by the interest of the story told to the common 
understanding, we should trouble ourselves little with the types in 
each, which all of us can detect—none of us can elucidate ;—none 
elucidate, for the essence of type is mystery. We behold the figure, 
we cannot lift the veil. The author himself is not called upon to ex- 
plain what he designed. An allegory is a personation of distinct and 
definite things—virtues or qualities—and the key can be given easily ; 
but a writer who conveys typical meanings, may express them in 
myriads. He cannot disentangle all the lines which commingle into 
the light he seeks to cast upon truth; and therefore the great masters 
of this enchanted soil—Fairyland of Fairyland—poetry embedded 
beneath poetry —wisely leave to each mind to guess at such truths as 
best please or instruct it.”—P. 435. 


“ Zanoni” is here declared to be typical—but what the word 
type means is not clearly expressed. In its primitive sense, a 
type is a mould; in a transferred sense, it is a copy, a represen- 
tation. In this sense, all poetry is typical, since all poetry is an 
imitation of reality. In a sense still further transferred, it is a 
representation not direct, but analogous, This is its usual 
meaning in theology. Many of the events in the Old Testa- 
ment are in this sense typical of those of the New. The brazen 
serpent is typical of our Saviour, because it stood in some re- 
spects in the same relation to those who gazed on it, in which 
our Saviour stands to mankind. An allegory is a succession of 
types. Mr. Worldly-minded stands in the same relation to 
Christian, in which the cares of the world stand to us. But Sir 
Edward expressly distinguishes typical from allegorical mean- 
ings.. Again, in one passage, typical meanings are said to be 
merely “ moral suggestions ;” but that is not quite compatible 
with the statement that a type cannot be elucidated—that its 
essence is mystery. For unquestionably a moral suggestion can 
be elucidated ; and, in fact, unless it can be elucidated, it is of 
little value. A type, again, is something which exempts an 
author from the liability of being called on to explain what he 
designed. It never ought to be necessary to call on an author 
for any explanation whatever; for nothing ought to require 
explanation. But if he has been guilty of obscurity, we cannot 
admit that he has a right to call himself typical, and then leave 
us to conjecture his intentions, assuring us that “he has thrown 
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out meanings by myriads, and has wisely left us to guess at 
such truths as best please or instruct us.” 

We fear that, in our ignorance as to what type may be, and 
consequently in what respects “ Zanoni” is typical, we must 
treat it as a mere novel, belonging to the genus supernatural. 
This genus may, we think, be conveniently divided into three 
species. The first comprises the fictions, in which the poet admits 
and uses the existing religious notions of his time and country. 
The second those in which he adopts the religious notions of a 
former age, or, what is nearly the same thing, of a different 
country. The third those in which he invents the supernatural 
theory which he assumes. 

The early fiction of every country belongs to the first species. 
The poet wishes to be believed. He states, therefore, nothing 
that would appear to his hearers improbable. He cannot, there- 
fore, invent a new supernatural agency, and there is no obsolete 
one to be revived. He uses the superstitions of his time just as 
he finds them, and tells nothing that he does not suppose to be 
capable of occurring. There are few qualities more remarkable 
in the “ Tliad,” than the absence of anything inconsistent with 
the experience of the hearers. With the exception of the con- 
versation between Achilles and his horse, which has often been 
thought corrupt, and which we believe to be spurious, it con- 
tains no miracles properly so called, no ascertainable and super- 
natural agency; nothing like the turning the ships of A&neas 
into sea nymphs, or the phantom that flies before Turnus. The 
theory of the author of the “ Iliad” appears to have been that 
which now prevails extensively in the Christian world ; that of 
a special providence employing and directing, but not apparently 
altering, the laws of nature. According to that doctrine, as it 
is held by the majority of Protestants, the hand of God is habi- 
tually, though not visibly, interfering to protect us from, and, at 
the same time, through, the influences of the external world. 
If, by a sudden change of wind, a ship on a lee-shore avoids the 
destruction which appeared to be inevitable, the sailors thank 
God for their safety. Ifa man falls from a precipice and rises 
unhurt, he considers his escape providential. ‘The Roman Catho- 
lics go further. The power and the will thus to interfere are 
ascribed by them not only to the Deity but to his saints, and, 
above all, to the first of saints, the Holy Virgin. Every house 
in Catholic Germany is put under the protection of St. Floren- 
tius ; every bridge under that of St. Johannes Nepomucenus. 
Now, this is the doctrine of the “ Iliad.” Every warrior has 
his patron god, as every Roman Catholic has his patron saint. 
Paris would have been strangled by Menelaus if the strap of his 
helmet had held. A Protestant might have called the giving 
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way of the strap providential,—a Catholic might have ascribed it 
to the Virgin. Homer tells us that it was loosened by Venus. 
Teucer bends his bow against Hector,—the string breaks. 
Homer affirms that it was cut by Jupiter. But he carefully 
avoids ascribing to his gods any visible interferences, or, to use 
an equivalent term, miracles. In the technical sense of the 
word, there is no machinery. 

This exclusion of miracles is not maintained in every part of 
the “ Odyssey.” The enchantments of Circe, the evocation of 
the dead in Egypt, the bellowing on the spits of the flesh of the 
oxen of the sun, the imprisonment of the winds by /olus, and 
their deliverance when the sailors untie the bags, are as mira- 
culous as any of the wonders of the “ Arabian Nights.” 

It is to be observed, however, that where the author of the 
“* Odyssey” speaks in his own person he confines himself to 
providential, as opposed to miraculous, interference. Minerva 
does not aid Ulysses by striking down the suitors with her 
spear, or by receiving their weapons in her 72 gis. She merely 
directs his arrows and turns aside the darts of his enemies. 
When his ship founders she does not lift him from the water to the 
shore, but inspires him with strength to struggle with the waves 
and with presence of mind to effect a landing. The miracles 
are put into the mouth of Ulysses; and to Ulysses veracity is 
not ascribed, either in the “ Iliad” or in the “ Odyssey.” Not 
only where he has some purpose to serve, as in the case of Dolon, 
and in his first meeting with Eumeeus, but, even where truth 
would have been equally convenient, he prefers falsehood. In 
his introduction, for instance, to Alcinous, he gives a false ac- 
count of his interview with Nausicae, though no motive for mis- 
representation is suggested. In avoiding to pledge his own 
credit or that of the Muse to these wonders, and in making them 
rest on the sole testimony of so reckless an inventor as Ulysses, 
Homer may have meant to insinuate that he himself disbelieved 
them. 

The second and the third species belong to a literature which 
has ceased to paint exclusively what exists, or what the poet 
believes to exist. He does not wish to be believed. He assumes 
a state of things which both he and his readers know to be 
impossible. This is a considerable defect. It interposes seme- 
thing between the original and the copy. A poem of the first 
species is taken from what the poet and his hearers suppose to 
be the real world, It is an imitation of a true story. A poem 
of the second or third species is an imitation of an imitation. 
ra Iliad” imitates real events. The “ Aineid” imitates the 
“ Tliad.” 


On the other hand, supernatural fictions, even when avowedly 
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fictions, have the great advantage of gratifying our love of the 
marvellous,—a passion strongest, perhaps, in youth, but fortu- 
nately, for it is a great source of enjoyment, strong throughout 
life. When Milton provides pleasures for the old age of the 
Penseroso he adds to the Tale of Troy divine,— 


“ The story of Cambuscan bold, 
And of the virtuous ring and glass, 
And of the wondrous horse of brass.” 


Besides this defect and this merit, which belong to them both, 
poems of the second and third species have each their peculiar 
inconveniences, and they have each their peculiar advantages. 
A poet, who does not invent, but adopts, a superstition, is not 
answerable for its obscurities or even for its absurdities. Virgil 
would have found it difficult to state clearly how the shade of 
Deiphobus could suffer the mutilations which had been inflicted 
on his body, nor could Homer have explained the relation of 
Jupiter to the Fates—sometimes the reluctant registrar of their 
decrees, sometimes apparently controlling them. The popular 
belief, not the poet, was answerable for these inconsistencies. 
On the other hand, the poet who resuscitates an expired 
belief, or who presents to the readers of one country the super- 
stitions of another, though not responsible for the existence of 
their absurdities, is answerable for having assumed a creed which 
involves them. The curse of Kehama was overlaid by the follies 
of Hindooism. From this inconvenience the inventor of a 
supernatural agency is free. No absurdities are inflicted on him. 
But with liberty comes responsibility. He is bound to make his 
own creation consistent. He may leave portions of the system 
unrevealed, but enough must be shown to render the outline 
intelligible. 

The great objection, however, to the resuscitation of an ex- 
pired superstition, and to the introduction of a foreign one, is its 
liability to become trite. We are easily tired of conventional 
beings. The classical mythology has long been worn out. A 
serious fiction, assuming the truth of Paganism, would be absurd. 
In the last century ghosts were respectable agents. Horace 
Walpole and Mat. Lewis founded romances on their reality. 
Mrs, Ratcliffe used them with equal profuseness, but thought 
herself bound to explain them away. Now they are scarcely ad- 
missible, Sorcery or witchcraft, in the original senses of these 
words, as expressing compacts by which human beings obtained 
the services of bad spirits at the price of salvation, were long a 
recognised machinery. Now, though they linger in versified 
fictions which require less credibility, they are almost banished 
from prose ones. The consequence has been, that nearly all the 
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great modern writers of supernatural romances have been forced 
to invent their superhuman agents. ‘To this necessity we owe 
the Griine Schlange of Goethe, the White Lady of Scott, the 
Undine of La Motte Fouquet, and now the Zanoni of Sir Ed- 
ward Lytton. 

The theory of Zanoni, as far as we have been able to make it 
out, seems to be this: That the air is peopled with intelligent 
beings capable of communication with man, and able and willing, 
some to serve and others to injure him—that the earth con- 
tains plants of which the juices or the gaseous particles, when 
applied to the human body, arrest decay, and therefore prolong 
life to an indefinite term, and invigorate the mental faculties, 
and sharpen the senses, so as to enable man to perceive the in- 
habitants of air,—that the knowledge of these plants, of the 
means of communicating with the aerial powers, and of copy- 
ing many of the processes of nature, such as the production 
of gold and of precious stones, is in the custody of a secret bro- 
therhood, of whom, at opening of the story, only two, Mejnour 
and Zanoni are in existence, the others having, from time to 
time, consented to die, and those who aspired to fill their places 
having failed in the trial. For, the initiation is slow and pain- 
ful, requiring an abstraction from all violent and selfish passions, 
and bringing the candidate into immediate contact with a power- 
ful and malignant being, called the Dweller of the Threshold,— 

** Whose form of giant mould 
No mortal eye can fixed behold.” 

Mejnour and Zanoni are supposed to have been initiated more 
than 5000 years ago; the former (who was Zanoni’s teacher) in 
old age, the latter when young. Mejnour, therefore, remains 
for ever a vigorous old man. Zanoni enjoys perpetual youth. 
Mejnour is purely intellectual: he has no likes or dislikes, no 
wish to benefit or to injure, and passes his undecaying life in 
mere contemplation, Zanoni is capable of bodily and mental 
enjoyment: he can sympathize with individuals, and is privately 
benevolent, though he shews no wish to be publicly or exten- 
sively useful. He appears to have passed century after century 
in the mere pursuit of pleasure—pleasure intellectual and re- 
fined, but leading to nothing more. He has no fixed residence, 
no duties, and, except Mejnour, no friends, but wanders without 
object, from country to country, and from acquaintance to ac- 
quaintance. friendship, love, and all.the other violent emotions, 
are forbidden to him, or must be enjoyed only at the sacrifice of 
some at least of his privileges: for the powers of air, themselves 
passionless intelligences, sympathize only with intellect, and look 
coldly on minds disturbed by emotion. 

Though bearing a heart steeled by fifty centuries, Zanoni falls 
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in love. His peculiar powers are impaired. His mistress, Viola, 
is dying. The Dweller of the Threshold offers to save her. 
Zanoni yields. He accepts the gifts of the evil spirit, knowing 
that their price is the loss of all communion with the pure inha- 
bitants of heaven. Viola is saved from the power of disease, but 
only to fall into that of man. She is in Paris during the reign 
of terror, is imprisoned as suspected of incivicism, and is on the 
list of those who are to appear in the Court where trial was con- 
demnation. Zanoni, though deprived of superhuman aid, retains 
his sagacity and experience. He foresees that Robespierre’s 
power is falling, and that, if she can survive the day of trial, the 
10th Thermidor, she is safe, at least from legal dangers. He 
procures his name to be substituted for hers, is tried and exe- 
cuted in her place. The next day she dies of grief, terror, and 
exhaustion. 

Such are the elements of the plot of Zanoni, which conse- 
quently has the great merit of unity of action. There can scarcely 
be said to be any episodes; for, the abortive initiation of an 
Englishman, named Glyndon, which approaches nearest to one, 
is connected with the main event. Nor is the attention diverted 
by many subordinate actors. Zanoni or Viola is almost always 
on the stage. The supernatural descriptions and events amuse 
by their marvellousness; and those which imitate real life are 
adorned by the beauty of the natural scenery of the Mediterra- 
nean, and by the strangeness of the moral scenery of the French 
Revolution. 

With all these merits, however, and they are great, we do not 
put Zanoni high among Sir Edward Lytton’s works. It stands 
ill the great test of reperusal. We read the Last of the Barons 
with more pleasure the second time than the first; we read Za- 
noni with less. We believe that this is partly occasioned by its 
general gloom, No character is introduced except to suffer. 
Nothing, right or wrong, that is attempted, succeeds. Glyndon 
gives up love that he may aspire to immortality. Instead of 
obtaining it, he falls into the power of a ghastly vision. To in- 
dulge his love, Zanoni surrenders a great portion of his super- 
human privileges. The object of his affection deserts him. To 
save her from disease he forfeits more. She recovers only to 
fall into the hands of the revolutionary tribunal. To save her 
from the guillotine he gives up his immortality. She dies broken 
hearted the next day. No reader likes to recur to pictures of 
constant unalleviated misfortune. 

Another defect appears to us to lie in the management of the 
machinery. We have already remarked, that the inventor of a 
supernatural agency is bound to make it intelligible and consis- 
tent. As respects the personal qualities of Mejnour and Zanoni, 
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this is done. Their immunity from decay, and its different effects 
on them respéctively, in consequence of the different ages at 
which they,Attained it, are well imagined. But we cannot un- 
derstand/fhe nature of their influence on other human beings, 
and on the external world, or reconcile the different accounts 
that are given of it. Mejnour and Zanoni both affirm that their 
power consists in their knowledge of means. They both disclaim 
miraculous power ; that is to say, the power to produce effects 
by a mere act of volition, without any intermediate process—the 
‘power, of which “ Let there be light, and there was light,” is an 
example, But, when Zanoni occasions a man to win, during 
a whole night, at a game of pure chance; when he stakes his 
own mistress on a throw, knowing that at his order the dice will 
give him their highest number ;—what are these but miracles ? 
Mejnour upbraids a Prince in his palace; his attendants rush to 
seize him. In his place there is found “ only a thin and fragrant 
mist.” Pirates attack Zanoni’s house. He does not stir from 
his room. ‘They are found dead before the door, without appa- 
rent injury. To make the story plausible, the means, by which 
the latter two effects were produced, should have been at least 
vaguely indicated. ‘The first two are incapable of explanation. 
Magic, again, is constantly disclaimed, as a vulgar, baseless 
superstition: “ Away,” says Zanoni, “with your gloomy phan- 
tasies of sorcerer and demon.” Yet, what is the compact be- 
tween Zanoni and the Dweller of the Threshold, but a piece of 
the most commonplace magic? What is Zanoni but a sorcerer, 
who sells himself to an evil spirit? Again, the Dweller of the 
Threshold is supposed to be a being of great power and of great 
malignity. But it does nothing more than frighten. If its 
malignity be great, its power must be small, It is to be observed, 
that Sir Edward has endowed this being with some divine attri- 
butes, omniscience and ubiquity. It knows all that takes place, 
and is brooding in the Hall of the Convention at the same time 
that it is besetting Zanoni in Venice and Glyndon in England. 
This might have been avoided, if, instead of an individual, it 
had been made a species, consisting of millions of individuals, all 
hostile to man. 

It is possible, however, that many, of what appear to us to be 
defects in Zanoni, may have their merit as types; or that they 
may be necessary as statements, or as explanations of “the 
various problems in human life which it attempts to solve.”* 
Having already confessed our ignorance of the typical meaning 
of Zanoni, and having now to confess that we have not found in 
it either the problems to which Sir Edward alludes or their solu- 





* “ Last of the Barons,” Dedicatory Epistle, p. 25. 
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tion, all that we can add is, that if we have been unjust, it has 
been from want, not of good-will or of diligence, but of per- 
spicacity. 


We have now reached the historical portion of our task, “The 
Last Days of Pompeii,” and “The Last of the Barons,” 

Historical fictions may be divided iato four species, somewhat 
resembling the different species of supernatural narratives. The 
poet may take from history the whole foundation of his work, 
the principal characters and principal events, as well as the 
scenery: or, secondly, he may employ historical characters, and 
involve them in imaginary adventures: or, thirdly, he may in- 
vent his actors and his plot, and adapt them to the modes of 
thinking and acting of a past age: or, lastly, he may make his 
work a union of the first three species. He may unite in the 
same story real and imaginary characters, and historical and fic- 
titious events. The last has been the more usual practice of 
modern writers; the first or the second was generally adopted 
by the earlier poets. The “Iliad” probably belongs to the first 
class; the “ Odyssey” to the second, If the fiction be of the 
first species, it is subject to some of the difficulties which encum- 
ber a romance founded ona real superstition. The historical 
events which are perfectly suited to poetry, are but few. They 
are liable, therefore, to become trite. And if the poet ventures 
materially to alter an historical event, for the purpose either of 
giving novelty to a threadbare subject, or interest to one which, 
as it stands recorded, is not fit to be expanded into a novel, 
his work loses its plausibility. We know that, in a real nar- 
rative, the facts would be otherwise stated. 

To avoid this difficulty and yet obtain the interest which be- 
longs to real characters, poets have often selected the second 
species of fiction—have borrowed the actors but invented the 
action. Ivanhoe is asplendid example. The poet is now master 
of the events. He can shape them as he pleases, But he is 
bound to give them a degree of plausibility, which would not be 
requisite if they were historical. Ifthe “ Last of the Barons” 
were a pure fiction, the six months of bad weather, which de- 
tained in France Margaret’s army, would shock us. But we 
cannot object to what we know to have taken place. Another 
difficulty, which only a great writer can overcome, is the danger 
of offending the reader’s preconceived notions. Every one has 
formed his own ideas as to the persons whose names and actions 
are familiar to him. The picture which we are content to sub- 
stitute for our own must be vivid and consistent. This difficulty 
is escaped, if the poet adopt the third species, and invent every- 
thing except his scenery. But he loses the interest which at- 
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taches to real persons and the plausibility which belongs to real 
events. He must draw both the characters and the plot from 
his own resources. And he must adapt them to a state of things 
which he does not know from experience. His task is much 
more severe than that of an ordinary novelist ; but, if he succeed, 
so is his reward. No fiction is more delightful than one which 
appears to make us acquainted with the details of a state of 
society of which we previously knew only the outline, which 
gives distinctness to our vague conjectures, and converts our ill- 
connected and inconsistent notions into a uniform and plausible 
whole. 

The “Last days of Pompeii” is an example, and, we think, a 
successful example of this species of fiction. 

Sir Edward has, with a wise forbearance, confined his scene 
to Pompeii. He has given us therefore such a view of Roman 
life, as would be given of English life by a novel never travel- 
ling beyond the limits of Cheltenham or of Bath. The civil war, 
or rather the succession of civil wars, in which Otho destroyed 
Galba, and Vitellius Otho, and Vespasian Vitellius, is not 
alluded to. We hear nothing of the debates of the Senate or of 
the contests of the Forum. We have merely the life of a water- 
ing place—a St. Ronan’s Well of the first century. Within this 
narrow canvas he has contrived to crowd many of the pheno- 
mena, which most strikingly distinguish that age from our 
own. 

A large but not an excessive share is given to all that relates te 
the temple and to the theatre. He has shewn Christianity among 
its early and unlettered disciples, ardent, confident, self-denying, 
and ascetic, rejecting all enjoyments that are mischievous, and 
many that are innocent—attaching importance to certain opinions 
not merely as true, but as in themselves meritorious, and detest- 
ing others, not merely as false but as in themselves sinful, and 
believing the holders of every other faith to be the enemies of 
God, and unfit to be the friends of his worshippers. He has 
shewn Paganism in its old age approved of by the statesmen, en- 
joyed by the imaginative, but believed in only by the people.— 
An expansive superstition, allowing its gods to be ridiculed by 
poets, allegorized by philosophers, and rivalled by imported 
divinities ; but, demanding the toleration which it offered, and 
looking with disgust and fear at the exclusiveness of the religion 
of Judea as an unaccountable perversion of the understanding, 
and as a new source of strife, hatred, contempt, and cruelty, 
added to the bitterness of human life. He has given a picture 
detailed and vivid, and yet not painful, of the amphitheatre ; the 
most exciting and the most demoralizing exhibition by which 
human nature has ever been corrupted—an exhibition compared 
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to which our horse-racing is insipid, and our cock-fighting and 
bull-baiting and prize-ring are humane. He has given to us the 
interior of the dining-room, the drawing-room, the kitchen, and 
the tavern, of antiquity, and drawn the. "Roman, the Greek, and 
the Egyptian in his lighter and in his serious hours, or in trifl- 
ing amusement and in passionate action. 

If we have any fault to find in the general conception of this 
brilliant picture, it is that the dark portions predominate. With 
such a tremendous catastrophe as the destruction of the whole 
city, occupying the background—a catastrophe which the 
reader foreknows, of which the premonitory symptoms increase 
in strength and in significance every day,—we are inclined to 
think that the foreground ought to have been as light and as 
joyous as possible. Nothing is so tragic as mirth, which the 
reader knows to be the forerunner of terror. Sir Edward’s 
management is different. He has so charged his fable with 
horrors, that the earthquake and the volcano are a relief. Of 
the principal actors, only four are living, when the curtain falls ; 
of these, two—Glaucus and Olynthus—owe their lives to the 
eruption, and Ione owes to it her honour and freedom. Of the 
others, one dies by suicide; one by the dagger, and the rest 
perish in the ruins of the city. During the few weeks occupied 
by the action, Glaucus, the hero, is three times on the brink of 
destruction ; he lies under the dagger of an enemy, he is 
poisoned, he is condemned to death, and thrown to be devoured 
by a lion. Ione, the heroine, is saved from violence by an 
accident, falls again into the power of her enemy, and resolves 
to escape by death. The gay smiling Pompeii seems to be the 
abode of treachery, violence, and crime. 

It is probable that we owe this treatment of the subject to the 
peculiarities of Sir Edward’s genius. It is essentially tragic. 
He is a great master of the fierce passions, and of the violent 
action which they produce. But, when he describes ordinary 
unexcit :d life, when he imitates foibles instead of wickedness, 
and sprightliness instead of virtue, he is generally heavy and yet 
exaggerated. We have quoted from “ Night and Morning” 
some splendid bits of domestic tragedy. Let the reader com- 
pare their execution with the following extract from the conver- 
sation attributed to a party of the good society of Pompeii :— 


‘¢ The warrior sauntered up to the ladies. 

** «Tt reconciles me to peace,’ said he, ‘ when I see such faces.’ 

*“¢QOh! you heroes are ever flatterers,’ returned Fulvia, hasten- 
ing to appropriate the compliment specially to herself. é ; 

* ¢ By this chain which I received from the Emperor's own hand, 
replied the warrior, playing with a short chain which hung round 
the neck like a collar, instead of descending to the breast, according 
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to the fashion of the peaceful. ‘By this chain you wrong me! I 
am a blunt man—a soldier should be so.’ 

** How do you find the ladies of Pompeii generally ?’ said Julia. 

“* * By Venus, most beautiful! They favour me a little, it is true, 
and that inclines my eyes to double their charms,’ 

“* «We love a warrior,’ said the wife of Pansa. 

““¢T see it; by Hercules! it is even disagreeable to be too cele- 
brated in these cities. At Herculaneum, they climb the roof of my 
atrium to catch a glimpse of me through the compluvium; the ad- 
miration of one’s citizens is pleasant at first, but burthensome after- 
wards.’ 

“ < True, true, O Vespius!’ cried the poet, joining the group: ‘I 
find it so myself.’ 

“¢ You!’ said the stately warrior, scanning the small form of the 
poet with ineffable disdain. ‘In what legion have you served ?” 

«You may see my spoils, my exuvix, in the forum itself,’ re- 
turned the poet, with a significant glance at the women. ‘I have 
been among the tent companions, the contubernales, of the great Man- 
tuan himself.’ 

“ ¢] know no general from Mantua,’ said the warrior gravely : 
‘What campaign have you served ?’ 

“© «That of Helicon.’ 

“ «JT never heard of it.’ 

“ “Nay, Vespius, he does but joke,’ said Julia, laughing. 

“ ¢ Joke! by Mars, am I a man to be joked ? ”—P. 286. 


The plot is well constructed. All the important events pro- 
mote or retard the main action—the marriage of Glaucus and 
Ione. The episodes are few, and properly subordinate, One 
of the most striking, is that of Lydon. Sir Edward has made 
less abuse than is usual to him of coincidences, But there are 
some flagrant ones. Nydia hears that her mistress is gone to 
the house of Arbaces, She anticipates danger and follows her. 
By a happy accident she meets in the streets Glaucus. By 
another piece of good fortune, they reach the house just before 
Ione’s power to resist Arbaces has failed. Glaucus attacks 
him. _They struggle and fall: Glaucus undermost. Arbaces 
raises his dagger. The death of Glaucus and the ruin of Ione 
seem inevitable. The accident called in to rescue them is an 
earthquake. Sir Edward is so pleased with this incident, that 
he has repeated it. Again, at the end of the story, Arbaces 
attempts to seize Ione; again, Glaucus protects her. And, 
again, Arbaces is defeated by an earthquake. But this time, 
the defeat is decisive. The first earthquake shook down on him 
a bust and only bruised him ; the second shakes down a column 
and kills him. 

Among the characters the most distinct are Nydia and Glau- 
cus. Nydia, like Sir Walter Scott’s Fenella, is borrowed from 
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Mignon, one of the most poetical creations of its great inventor. 
Each is highly born and delicately nurtured, stolen in infancy 
from her parents, sold to a savage taskmaster, and rescued from 
slavery by the hero. Each repays his kindness with love—un- 
requited—in fact unsuspected and embittered therefore by 
jealousy and despondency—and each dies when that love be- 
comes hopeless. Each has strong, but ill-regulated affections : 
but, as Nydia has a more important part to play, Sir Edward 
has given to her more knowledge and more talent than Goethe 
thought fit to bestow on Mignon. Her blindness is beautifully 
managed, never forgotten and never obtruded. 

The beauty, the susceptibility of impressions, the sanguine 
temperament, and the easy good nature of Glaucus, his wealth 
which exempts him from labour or care, and the political state 
of the Roman empire which excludes him from public life, have 
rendered him, at the opening of the story, an elegant trifler. 
His passion for Ione excites in him a higher class of emotions; 
the dangers to which it exposes both of them, exercise and im- 
prove his natural courage. It is raised higher by his long inter- 
view with Olynthus in the cells of the amphitheatre, and by the 
example of a fortitude supported by hopes unknown to heathens ; 
and, when at length he treads the arena, he is a hero. He is 
one of Sir Edward’s most successful characters. We are much 
less pleased by Arbaces. He is a compound of great powers, 
moral and intellectual, and great wickedness; a union rare in 
real life, but trite in fiction. Apoecides and Ione have the 
points of resemblance and of difference, which are often found 
in brother and sister placed in circumstances apparently similar. 
Each has quick feelings and a vivid, susceptible imagination. 
Each can command, without exertion, a life of tranquil enjoyment. 
But the feelings and imagination of Apeecides, deprived of the 
natural food of manly ambition, uneducated by rivalry, collision, 
or contest, unemployed in the invigorating pursuits of political 
or professional business, seek to vent themselves in religious ex- 
citement, and impel him first to superstition, then to scepticism, 
and at last to enthusiasm. Ione is equally excluded from the 
toils and pleasures of public life. But, the narrower field of 
female occupation is open to her, and she finds it sufficient. 
Literature and society fill her time and satisfy her desires ; 
while she reigns in a triclinium, she has no aspirations for “ the 
abstruse mysteries of a diviner wisdom, the companionship of 
gods, or the revelations of heaven.” Had she been a man, she 
might have found, like Apeecides, the want of more exciting 
objects and of a wider sphere; like him she might have felt 
that she was in a cage, and beaten herself to death against its 
wires, 
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On the first introduction of Olynthus, Sir Edward gives us a 
sketch of the character, which he intends to draw: 


“ The Nazarene was one of those hardy, vigorous, and enthusiastic 
men, by whom God in all times has worked the revolutions of earth, 
and those, above all, in the establishment and in the reformation of 
His own religion ;—men who were formed to convert, because formed 
to endure. It is men of this mould, whom nothing discourages, no- 
thing dismays; in the fervour of belief they are inspired, and they 
inspire. Their reason first kindles their passion, but the passion is 
the instrument they use; they force themselves into men’s hearts, 
while they appear only to appeal to their judgment.” —P. 18. 


This bold outline is carefully filled in, and the result is a 
picture of great force, yet free from exaggeration. The subor- 
dinate characters such as Medon, Burbo, Calenus, and Lydon, 
are vigorous sketches, and we close the “ Last days of Pompeii” 
with more admiration of its author, than is created by any other 
of his works, except “ The Last of the Barons.” 


In “ The Last of the Barons,” the persons and events are 
partly historical and partly invented. In a novel thus con- 
stituted, the imaginary characters cannot with propriety in- 
fluence the historical events. For, as we know who really 
occasioned those events, the introduction of new actors destroys 
the plausibility of the story. When Scott attempts to raise his 
imaginary De Wilton, by ascribing to him the victory of Flod- 
den Field, when he says, that 


“ Unnamed by Hollinshed or Hall, 
He was the living soul of all ;” 


the effect is merely absurd. We ask, “ If he were the living 
soul of all, how came he to be unnamed by Hollinshed or Hall ?” 
But, of course, the historical events may properly be allowed to 
influence the fortunes of the imaginary characters, since such 
events affect deeply thousands, perhaps millions, who take no 
part in them, who perhaps never hear of them. If, therefore, 
unity of action is to be preserved, either the fortunes of the 
imaginary characters must form the main action, in which case 
the historical events may properly contribute to the catastrophe, 
though they do not constitute it; or, the historical events form- 
ing the main action, the imaginary agents must be kept subor- 
dinate, and merely fill the background of a stage trodden in 
front by others. Shakspeare adopted the latter course. In his 
historical plays, all the events are real; in many of them, all 
the persons are real: And in those in which imaginary cha- 
racters are most largely introduced, such as Henry the Fourth 
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and Henry the Fifth, nothing is done except by the real actors. 
In Henry the Fifth, Nym, and Pistol, and Bardolph, and 
Gower, and Fluellen, and Williams, merely shew the humours 
of the camp. The same may be said of Shallow, and Silence, 
and Poins, and Peto. Like Mouldy, Shadow, Wart, Feeble, 
and Bullcalf, they are only vehicles of humour. Even Falstaff, 
though he fills so large a portion of the canvas, has nothing to 
do with the plot. He is merely an impersonation of the gay, 
clever, unprincipled society, in which Prince Hall trifled away 
his leisure. If Shakspeare had intended him to excite any in- 
terest, he would not have contemptuously disposed of him by 
committing him without any pretext of law to the Fleet. 

On the other hand, Sir Walter Scott has generally thrown 
both the main action and the main interest on his imaginary 
characters. The action of Waverley consists in the fortunes of 
Waverley and Rose, Fergus and Flora. Those fortunes are de- 
cided by the historical events, and therefore there is no want of 
unity. If the failure of the Rebellion had been the main action, 
and Charles Edward had been the hero, all that relates to the 
Waverleys, and Bradwardines, and M‘Ivors, would have been 
episodical. The only novel in which he has used an historical 
person for the heroine, and an historical event for the plot, is 
Kenilworth ; and he has given it unity, by making his imaginary 
persons, Varney, and ‘Tressilian, and Wayland Smith, and 
Foster, produce the catastrophe. But, for this purpose, he has 
set at defiance all biographical and chronological truth; a 
management of his story, which, if the events had been more 
notorious, would have been offensive. 

In the “ Last of the Barons,” the main action, or what is in- 
tended to be the main action, is the fall of Warwick. But some 
of the most important characters are imaginary. Such are the 
Warners—Sybil being, in fact, the heroine. Their adventures 
form a tragedy, running parallel with that of Warwick, but not 
affecting it; and occupying so large a portion of the interest, 
that the reader sometimes doubts whether Adam Warner or 
Warwick be the hero. There are, in fact, two plots, so slightly 
connected, that either the one or the other is an episode. We 
do not see how this blemish could be avoided, except by the 
suppression of Sybil. If all that relates to her were struck out, 
no gap would be perceptible. But this is a sacrifice, to which 
neither the author nor the reader would consent. 

There is another set of episodical agents, for whom the author 
might perhaps intercede, but whom every reader would most 
joyfully banish, the Tymbesteres. They are almost as loathsome 
and disgusting in poetry, as they would be in reality; and their 
warnings and threats, given in songs, are trite melodrama. Sir 
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Walter Scott, who was one of the great introducers of this ab- 
surdity, has much to answer for. We wish, too, that we 
could be allowed to turn out a few antiquated words, which 
add nothing to the sense, and much to the stiffness, of the 
dialogue; such as Destrier, damosel, sponsailles, certes, opine. 
This intermixture was also one of Sir Walter Scott’s affecta- 
tions. As it is impossible to render antique more than a small 
part of what is said, the contrast between old and modern dia- 
lects makes both appear unnatural, It is much better to use 
the licence which Homer has given to his successors, and to 
assume the existence of a universal and permanent language, 
spoken by Trojans as well as by Greeks, by Pheenicians as well 
as by Italians, by the subjects of Edward the Fourth as well as 
by those of Queen Victoria. 

But these defects are trifling foils to the beauty of the “ Last 
of the Barons.” It is a great epic—grand in its conception, and 
vigorous in its execution. And its excellence is enhanced by 
the difficulties surmounted. It is no slight merit, to give a vivid 
representation of a state of society so different, morally, intel- 
lectually, and politically, from our own. To show Popery occu- 
pying an apparently impregnable position, but really seated over 
the mine which, in a period less than that of a human life, was 
to explode ;—to show monarchy and oligarchy, each with no 
visible rival except the other, yet each fated to yield before the 
democratic and the really aristocratic forces in English Society, 
the forces which reside in numbers, in wealth, and in talent, as 
opposed to those which are given by mere birth ;—to describe 
wealth without security, luxury without comfort, and knowledge 
without philosophy ;—and to make nobles and burghers and 
peasants exhibit the habits of the fifteenth century as naturally, 
and express its sentiments as familiarly, as if the poet were copy- 
ing cotemporary models. 

All this Sir Edward Lytton has done. He has given us a 
picture of medizval life, as graphic as if it had been painted by 
Scott. In Scott’s hands the progress of the narrative would have 
been more rapid, the characters would have been expressed by 
fewer and bolder touches, the lighter scenes would have been 
more numeroas and more gay, but we doubt whether the picture 
would have borne a greater appearance of truth. Sir Walter 
Scott has the masterly facility of Rubens: Sir Edward Lytton 
reminds us of the elaborate finishing of Hans Hemmling or Van 
Eyck. Both are great artists; but when we look at the novels 
of Scott, we see no reason to suppose that they would have been 
different, if no other works of fiction had been written during 
the present century: in those of Sir Edward, we constantly 
trace the influence of Scott, and frequently that of inferior 
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models. If we had the power of influencing men’s minds, 
which is ascribed by him to Zanoni, we would bid him to 
forget all that has been written since the “Chronicles of the 
Canongate.” 

We have said that the -“ Last of the Barons” consists of two 
different plots; one invented, the other historical. Each has its 
own set of characters; one imaginary, the other real. Among 
the imaginary characters, we like best Adam Warner. In 
many respects he is original. The abstracted Student, strange 
to the ways of the world and unsusceptible of outward im- 
pressions, has indeed often been drawn. One of the best 
specimens is Cargill in “St. Ronan’s Well.” But Cargill, and 
all others of his class whom we recollect, have been mere 
bookworms devoted to study, merely as a source of amusement, 
or, at best, of solitary mental improvement. Warner is a public 
spirited enthusiast. He believes that it is possible to discover a 
power which will subdue some of the most refractory agents, 
and remove some of the least surmountable obstacles, which 
oppose the dominion of man over matter. He believes that he 
is on the track of this discovery, and that labour and expense 
are all that are necessary to attain it. He gives up to it, almost 
without remarking their loss, his health and his fortune. He 
is deeply attached to his wife and to his daughter. He does not 
perceive that his wife’s death is accelerated by poverty : he does 
not see that his daughter is pining away. The rabble hoot him 
as a wizard. He lives on his future fame, and does not notice 
them. He is asked to engage in a treasonable correspondence : 
a sum is offered to him, which will purchase the costly materials 
still wanting to his invention. Such a bribe is irresistible. He 
thinks only of his machine, considers the gold that is offered to 
him merely as a means of completing it, and the civil war and 
revolution which he is to promote merely as a means of obtain- 
ing that gold: And thus, from the purest desire to benefit man- 
kind, he assists in an attempt, which cannot possibly succeed 
without deluging his country with blood. His intellectual char- 
acter is as well marked as his moral one. Though great as a 
chemist,a mathematician, and a mechanist, though capable of fore- 
seeing that if man can create a power, which will produce motion 
without his further intervention, the face of the world may be 
changed, and the cottage may enjoy comforts and even luxuries 
which before were unattainable in the Palace—with all this intel- 
lectual force and sagacity he is not superior to the absurdest 
superstitions. He believes in the influence of words on inanimate 
matter, He trusts to a diamond, consecrated by incantations 
and saturated with moon-beams. 

Sybil is less original than her father. Sir Edward often 
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alludes to her as an uncommon character. Uncommon, if she 
had been a real person, she certainly would have been: as the 
number of persons in real life, professing great excellence, 
moral, intellectual, and personal, is necessarily small. But such 

ersons form a very large class in fiction. What distinguishes 
oa as a heroine, is principally that her qualities are displayed 
in action. Most heroines are passive. We are generally re- 
quired to take their talents and their virtues, like their beauty, 
on trust,—Sybil has to act as well as to suffer. But this is a 
peculiarity belonging not to the character but to the manner in 
which Sir Edward has employed it. 

Among the invented characters we think that Hastings must 
he reckoned. Sir Edward has indeed taken from the historical 
Hastings the few qualities which history records—his talents, his 
devotion to Edward, his popularity, and his patriotism, when 
the interest of the public did not interfere with his own. The 
addition of habitual melancholy, covered by a varnish of gaiety, 
of general contempt for mankind mitigated by kindness to indi- 
viduals, and of restless pursuit of pleasure united to the indiffer- 
ence of satiety, forms a finely-shaded portrait, of which perhaps 
the defect is that it is too modern, It belongs rather to the 
eighteenth than to the fifteenth century: the Hastings of Shak- 
speare is a gay, sanguine, unscrupulous courtier—less indivi- 
dualized, but more probable. 

Among the best of the subordinate actors in this part of the 
work, are Marmaduke Nevile and Friar Bungay. Each believes 
in the supernatural powers of Warner. But, in the undepraved 
mind of Nevile, this belief produces merely awe. Bungay, con- 
scious of the purposes to which such powers would be turned in 
his own hands, looks on their possessor with terror and hate. 
Each of them has more humour than is usual among Sir Edward’s 
characters; the union in Bungay’s person of the necromancer, 
the Merry Andrew, and the friar, is happily conceived and exe- 
cuted. So are the hardihood of Nevile and his care of his dress, 
his love for Sybil, and his suspicion that she has bewitched him, 
his loyalty to his chief and his indifference to his king. His 
final disappearance in Edward’s triumph is well managed. To 
have killed him, would have been an unnecessary aggravation of 
the gloom of the catastrophe; and he was not of sufficient im- 
portance to be marked as the only survivor of his party. 

Among the historical characters, the most striking is War- 
wick. This was very desirable, but not easy. We have already 
remarked the difficulty of giving to a perfect character distinct- 
ness or interest. During the first seven books, that is to say, 
during more than two-thirds of the whole work, Warwick is 
perfect. He is wise, magnanimous, brave, affectionate, liberal, 
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patriotic—in short, he is covered with virtues. But these virtues 
do not, as is usually the case, conceal the figure over which they 
are spread, and give us a gorgeous phantom instead of a man. 
He is as distinct as the mixed character of Warner or of 
Hastings. This is probably owing in part to the peculiarity of 
his position—a subject almost equal in rank and far superior in 
power to his king; partly to his manner, which Sir Edward 
with great skill has made both stately and frank ; but more than 
all probably, to the reader’s knowledge that this moral and in- 
tellectual hero is to fall; that when the appropriate temptation 
comes, wisdom and public spirit and loyalty are to give way; 
and that, to revenge a private injury, the great statesman and 
patriot will attempt to change the dynasty of his country, will 
employ civil war and foreign intervention, and perish, as the 
welfare of England required him to do, in the struggle. 

Edward is well painted ; but the task was easier. His talents, 
his courage, his vigour in action, and his self-indulgence in re- 
pose, his unbounded uxoriousness united to an equally unre- 
strained licentiousness, which made him over and over risk his 
crown to please a wife, to whom he was systematically unfaith- 
ful, his cruelty, the result not of malignity but of indifference 
to human suffering, his pride, and his love of popularity,—all 
these marked and contrasted qualities were supplied by history. 
Sir Edward has made excellent use of excellent materials. There 
are few passages in fiction more happy in outline or more dra- 
matic in detail than his attempt on Lady Anne. 

The picture of Richard has little resemblance to that given by 
Shakspeare. The Richard of the “Last of the Barons” is 
cautious and demure. His voice is sweet, his features are un- 
changing—his unrelenting will, his boldness, and his ambition, 
are all covered by a mild unobtrusive composure. The mother 
of Shakspeare’s Richard tells him, 


“ Tetchy and wayward was thine infancy ; 
Thy schooldays frightful, desperate, wild, and furious, 
Thy prime of manhood daring, bold, and venturous ; 
Thine age confirmed, proud, subtle, sly, and bloody,— 
More mild, but yet more harmful, kind in hatred.” 


During the period occupied by the “ Last of the Barons,” 
he was under twenty-one, therefore in his prime of manhood— 
daring, bold, and venturous, before he had learned to be subtle, 
sly, and mild. But even in the latter part of his life, on which 
Shakspeare has most dwelt, his mildness of manner is merely 
comparative. It is bestowed only on those whom he wishes to 
deceive. His language to his enemies, and even to his friends, 
as soon as they cease to be useful, is nothing but hatred, scorn, 
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or defiance. It is not to a dissembler that Queen Elizabeth 
complains : 


“‘ My Lord of Gloucester, I have too long borne 
Your blunt upbraidings and your bitter scoffs. 
By heaven, I will acquaint his Majesty 
Of these gross taunts I often have endured. 

I had rather be a country servant maid 
Than a great queen, with this condition, 
To be so baited, scorned, and stormed at.” 


Now, is there any caution or reserve in his answer ? 


“ What! threat you me with telling of the king ? 
Tell him and spare not; look, what I have said 
I will avouch in presence of the king.” 


His own account of himself agrees with hers : 


“* Because I cannot flatter and speak fair, 
Smile in men’s faces, smooth, deceive, and cog, 
I must be held a rancorous enemy ! 
Cannot a plain man live and think no harm, 
But thus his simple truth must be abused ?”’ 


Even the stage direction, at the beginning of the wonderful 
scene from which we have taken our last three quotations, 
supplied by Mr. Collier’s manuscript corrector, shews the bold 
rough exterior attributed by the early acters, probably by Bur- 
bage, to Shakspeare’s Richard. 


‘‘ Enter Richard, stamping angerly.” 


Sir Edward’s Richard never stamps, never is angry. 
Each poet has put into the mouth of a friend of Richard’s a 
description of his apparent character : 


“1 think there’s ne’er a man in Christendom 
Can lesser hide his love or hate than he; 
For by his face straight you shall know his heart.” 


So says Lord Hastings, 

“The boy to me is a riddle,” is the result of Warwick’s ob- 
servation. 

We do not complain of this difference. We must admit 
that we far prefer the Richard of Shakspeare. It is an un- 
rivalled picture ef heroic courage, self-reliance, and decision— 
of dissimulation cloaked by frankness—of intellectual vigour and 
of moral depravity. But, if Sir Edward had followed Shak- 
speare, his Richard would have been a copy: it is now an 
original, 
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Art. III.—1. Philo-Judeus, translated by C. D. Yonee, B.A., 
(Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library. 1854, 1855.) 

2. Kirchengeschichte in Biographicen von FRIEDRICH B6HRINGER. 
Ziirich, 1842. 

3. Real-Encyklopddie fur protestantische Theologie und Kirche. 
Erster Band. Hamburg, 1854. 

4, Alexandria and her Schools, By Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
Cambridge, 1854. 


Ir is related of the great Church-father Ambrose, that in a 
perilous crisis of his episcopal life, when the exclusive rights of 
his party were threatened by the reigning Emperor, and his only 
hope lay in popular agitation, he was visited by a most oppor- 
tune dream, which informed him where and how he might find 
the bodies of two ancient martyrs, named Gervasius and Prota- 
sius. These relics were duly discovered, paraded through the 
streets, and laid in state in the churches. People wondered at 
their unusual stature, testifying the decay of the human species 
since the heroic age of Diocletian or the Antonines. At first 
their names and histories were equally unknown; but, by de- 
grees, elderly people began to remember that they had heard 
their names, and even read their inscriptions, when they were 
children. To convince the doubting, persons, alleged to be 
blind and demoniac, were led to the bier, and left it with perfect 
eyesight and in sound mind; and when the opposing party hinted 
at the possibility of collusion, well-placed demons in the congre- 
gation declared, that it was all too true, and that they themselves 
were suffering horrible torment from their close proximity to the 
holy bones. Exciting sermons, on the wickedness of kings and 
queens, were delivered over the bodies, as they lay before the 
pulpit. Seldom has coup-de-thédtre been more successful: the 
excited people became so dangerous that the court was forced to 
yield, and a bishop, for the first time on record, completely tri- 
umphed over an emperor. The two corpses, having achieved so 
brilliant a success, were restored to their dignified resting-places, 
where the Milanese worship them to this day. 

Now, if we adapt to this ancient story an allegorical interpre- 
tation after the fashion of the Alexandrian divine, whose name 
stands at the head of our article, we may find in it a prophetical 
description of the theological literature of England since 1833. 
That literature has consisted of very little else than a succession 
of venerable relics, disinterred to serve temporary purposes. 

Twenty-five years ago, how many doctors and martyrs, whose 
resuscitation we have witnessed, were slumbering quietly in for- 
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gotten graves! We knew almost as little of the early Fathers, 
the Reformers, the High-church divines whom the Stuarts patron- 
ized, the doctrinal Puritans, the Non-Jurors,—not to mention 
the medizval theologians and chroniclers,—as the people of Milan 
did of Gervasius and Protasius, before Ambrose had his dream. 
But now for five-and-twenty years have the rival processions of 
these venerable men been passing and jostling one another upon 
our stage. First, the Oxford Tractarians disturbed the repose 
of the Fathers, boldly asserting that these teachers should 
not be thrust into a corner any more,* and Jed them forth from 
the corner in a procession some fifty volumes strong; while, 
parallel with them, they directed another train of bones, less 
ancient but not less dry, of Anglo-Catholic theologians. Nor 
were their opponents backward in showing that they too had 
relics, The Reformers had to re-appear, and after them the 
Puritans ;, and we believe the early Anabaptists were not omit- 
ted; while Romanists, budding or full-blown, sent forth the 
Medievals. And now there is marching past us, like the last 
beadle in a long procession, unconscious that the important per- 
sonages have all passed by, and that the spectators are tired to 
death of the show, a celebrated Archdeacon, bearing the mortal 
remains of one Dr. Adrian Saravia. So closes the great High- 
church procession, with Archdeacon Denison for its last hiero- 
phant, and Dr. Saravia for its last relic. 

Each of these publications was intended for the times, and 
fairly answered its purpose. The works, and even the authors’ 
names, seemed strange enough at first; but, by degrees, people 
began to admire the stature of the men,—the ponderous learn- 
ing, the verbose rhetoric,—or even, in some cases, the unmea- 
sured vituperation,—so superior to the puny growth of our 
degenerate times. By degrees they began to be familiar with 
their names, and to discover that their doctrines were the very 
same in which they had been catechised as children. Homi- 
lies, and tracts, and legends, and novels followed, all intended 
“for the times.” And we were told to wonder at the miracles 
of good that these revived antiquities had done. But now 
all are retiring into their respective corners again: the writers 
may continue objects of vague reverence, and their bones be 
dug up again from time to time: their works will undoubtedly 
be all very useful to ecclesiastical antiquarians, but probably not 
one book in all the heavy series will have the slightest perma- 
nent effect upon the popular mind: for while nothing is easier 
than the mechanical labour of disinterring corpses, it passes the 
power of zealous theologian and able editor and enterprising 





* See the Motto on their title-page. 
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publisher, to gife life to what is dead. We fear that the result 
of all will be, that many,—-sick of seeing the past ransacked for 
the purposes of present controversy, will nauseate history alto- 
gether, and even abandon, as not a few have done already, that 
portion of their faith which rests on historic grounds, 

We do not think that Mr. Bohn’s Ecclesiastical Library will 
fare differently from its predecessors, or that the works of which 
it is composed can ever pass into general circulation. A few 
books, doubtless, are immortal, and those cannot and do not die; 
but almost all owe the same debt of nature as human beings. 
They die, when their vital energies are exhausted; and their 
reproduction afterwards is the mere disinterment of corpses. 
The authors of this Ecclesiastical Library have long been num- 
bered among the dead. But there are legitimate uses even of 
bones. They may be used, not for popular agitation, as by 
Ambrose; but also, as by Professor Ow en, to throw more light 
on the wonderful works of God. So may these ancient works, 
though nearly all lifeless in themselves, be very useful to those 
who study God’s noblest work, the human mind, and the history 
of its opinions. But, if they are to answer this purpose, it is 
necessary that the selection should be perfectly impartial; and, 
that, free from any reference to questions disputed in these times 
or any temporary object, it should have no other aim than to throw 
tlie fullest and truest light upon the times in which each writer 
who is republished lived. If Mr. Bohn acts upon this principle, 
as we believe he has acted hitherto, his books will be very useful, 
though of course only to a select circle, and not to the great 
Public. He has exercised a wise discretion in giving most of 
the places in his series to historical works, And he has selected 
the right foundation-stone, for a coarse of dogmatic fathers, in 
the works of Philo-Judzeus, whe, although a Jew, had more in- 
fluence on Christian thought, and especially on the mode of 
interpreting Scripture prevalent in the Christian Church, than 
almost any Christian writer. 

We take opportunity by this recent publication, to direct our 
theological readers to Philo, and the first two great men of 
Christian Alexandria, who are his legitimate great-grandchil- 
dren, Clement and Origen. In our consideration of the two 
last, we shall take as our companion M, Bohringer, a Zurich 
divine, who has published a course of Church history in bio- 
graphies. M. Bohringer’s book is liberal and pious; inspired 
with that reverence for antiquity which is increasing so fast 
among the German Protestants; pleasant and useful enough for 
those who merely wish for a general idea of the great names of 
the first few centuries ; but of little use to the more exact in- 
quirer, as the writer never cites any one of his authorities. We 
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shall receive great assistance on many points from Herzog’s 
Real-Encyklopiidie, a magnificent new work, of which the first 
volume only has reached us ; but which, from the array of great 
names displayed in its list of contributors, promises to become a 
completer ecclesiastical manual than anything at present exist- 
ing. Lastly, we shall apply to Mr. Kingsley’s Lectures for a 
wide view of our whole field. They suggest, as all his works do, 
subjects for thought in plenty; but they remind us too often of 
the title of his first Novel. They seem to aim stil] at producing 
fermentation. God knows we have enough of that already; 
and it is high time that something ‘should settle and crystallize. 
The original works of Philo, Clement, and Origen will, how- 
ever, be our principal guides. 


We step, then, at once, on shore, in Alexandria, feeling like 
one of those intruding strangers, who used to anchor off the 
Pharos till nightfall, for fear of encountering the sifting remarks 
of the clever and sarcastic natives; and we hasten, like them, to 
make our obeisance to the rightful prefect, by acknowledging 
that the brilliant and truthful pictures of Hypatia have converted 
Alexandria into a province of Mr. Kingsley’s own. Alexan- 
dria contained, at least, 600,000 inhabitants, and was the second 
city in the Roman empire.* Thus it was equal in size,—it was 
also similar in the occupations of its people, to a Manchester and 
Liverpool in one. Its sailors were the best, and its clipper ships 
noted for the fastest passayes across the Mediterranean. Most 
of the tropical produce consumed in Europe passed through its 
port; and the surplus corn of its fertile valley was one of the 
chief sources of supply to Rome. Its factories, chiefly of glass, 
linen, and papyrus, employed like ours, persons of every sex and 
age: and industrial occupations had been invented even for the 
blind. So active and regular was its industry, that during the 
great riots that occurred from time to time, a merchant or ma- 
nufacturer found the stoppage of his business a much greater 
calamity than the destruction of his house and property. But 
its situation differed from that of our great towns, and this pecu- 
liarity exercised an important influence on its people. Standing 
on a narrow peninsula, on the western verge of the fertile land 
of Egypt, the vast population was very closely pent, and had to 
find its pleasure and gratify its passions within the narrow limits 
of its own city. No cheap trips, or even country walks, refreshed 
Alexandrian artisans with a sight of nature, and a few hours 
of freedom. They had free theatre and circus, free gymnasia, 
and, we believe, free libraries: they had magnificent temples, 





+: * Diodorus Siculus quoted in Gibbon, chap. x. Other particulars chiefly from 
Philo, c. Flaccum, Legatio ad Caium, &c. 
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and could gaze every day on the most beautiful forms of art: 
probably the Crystal Palace is nothing tothe Serapeium. Yet 
they were not humanized, but remained a bloodthirsty as well 
as an immoral people: the bloodiest shows and the most immo- 
ral dramas were their delight ; and a tremendous riot occasion- 
ally relieved them of their superfluous vigour. The machinery 
of popular agitation was complete, and always in readiness. That 
very modern invention, (as perhaps we think it,) the club,* or se- 
cret society, formed for the purpose of organizing insurrection, 
was in full vigour there. Some of these societies. adopted the 
mask of social drinking parties; others that of assemblies for re- 
ligious worship. They had secret pass-words and chosen leaders ; 
and all sometimes coalesced into one general union, and chose a 
popular demagogue to be their chief. Poor Philo feelingly la- 
ments, that it was a very unquiet place for study. But south- 
ward and westward of this seething-pot of crowd and commotion, 
there was always visible the flat even outline of the low hills that 
bounded the vast desert. And it was well known in Alexan- 
dria, that here and there was an vasis to be found, with a spring 
and a few palm-trees, and, perhaps, a cavern in the limestone 
rock, where a man might obtain shelter from the heat of the sun, 
and the scanty night-damps of a rainless climate, and support 
life, in that warm air, upon the scantiest supply of food. What 
wonder that the deep still solitude, ever before their eyes, seemed 
to invite the weary and heart-broken, to flee from the vice and 
tumult of the great city, and rest their aching heads and troubled 
consciences on the bosom of Nature, in the everlasting arms of 
God! The wilderness around Alexandria had received its first 
monks and hermits before Christianity had been preached in 
its streets. 

The population of the city was a mixed and floating one, — 
journeymen and sailors from every land: but three sections 
of it were strongly marked. The lowest of the three was 
the native Egyptian. These were a quick-witted and quick- 
tempered race; delighting in practical jokes, very facetious in 
remark and repartee; violent and passionate; and, being also 
superstitious, ready to be roused into a fury by any slight 
offered to their religion. In fact, they were an Irish-like 
mob; and bore to the other sections of the population much 
the same relation as the Irish do to the English or native 
Americans, in Liverpool or New York. Their religion subsisted 
in all its ancient splendour, still exhibiting a symbolic worship, 
of which few now recollected the deep spiritual meaning. In 
profligate Alexandria, (let those who measure the piety of our 








* @.ac0s. See the character of Isidore the agitator (raga%:roass) in Philo e. 
Flace. 
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ancestors by the number and magnificence of their religious 
buildings lay this fact to heart,) the best situations in the city 
were all occupied by consecrated ground ;* and nothing vile or 
refuse was thought worthy of their gods. The approach to 
their temples was through spacious quadrangles, surrounded 
with colonnades of lofty pillars, planted within with avenues of 
palm-trees, the back-wall of the cloister painted in fresco, and 
inlaid with foreign marbles, The temple itself shone with gold 
and silver vessels, set with precious stones from India and 
Ethiopia, while the sacrarium was concealed by hangings of 
gold embroidery. If the visitor asked to see the god of the 
temple, an attendant led him with a solemn look, and intoning a 
hymn of praise in the Egyptian tongue, lifted up a corner of 
the veil, and shewed him lying on a couch of purple a snake, or 
a cat, or a crocodile.t But the section of the population most 
interesting to us were the Jews, who had been settled there 
since Alexander's time. They can hardly have numbered less 
than 200,000; and had a municipal organization and magis- 
trates of theirown. They had entirely lost their native language, 
and though they still looked on Jerusalem as their mother and 
sacred city, they considered Egypt their native land, and cele- 
brated there the feasts which the law of Moses confines to 
Jerusalem. They were industrious, and keen men of business 
then as ever. We shall see shortly, when we come to speak of 
their great Rabbi, that their religious views had been much 
liberalized ; but they still held the cardinal truths, and performed 
the ceremonies, of their religion, and would rather die than 
admit an image, or even an inscription of idolatrous tendency, 
into their houses of prayer, or make the outward sign of apostasy 
by eating swine’s flesh. These houses of prayer were erected in 
all parts of the city; and there their Sabbath was employed, as 
Philo expresses it, in philosophizing according to their own 
native philosophy. The description given of them tallies with 
that of the synagogues in the New Testament; and they pro- 
bably differed little either in appearance, or in mode of worship, 
from Protestant places of worship in our day, except perhaps in 
this, that the monopoly of teaching and ministering was not 
assigned in each to a single man, but any Jew of wisdom and 
piety might expect to share the invitation: “ Ye men and 
brethren, if ye have any word of exhortation for the people, say 
on.”{ The Jews formed a compact and closely united party, 
and were hated by their fellow-citizens with that cordial hatred, 
which indifference and superstition always unite in bearing to 





* Ta witiora xal avayxaorare wien rirtpineras, Phil. c. Flace. The most 
necessary part is, of course, that most available for building purposes, 
+ Clem. Alex. Peed. + Acts xiii, 15, 
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conscientious exclusiveness. The remaining section of the 
population were the Greeks, acknowledged as the first in rank 
of the three. They plumed themselves on their descent from 
Alexander’s Macedonians, and also on their undisputed intellec- 
tual superiority, Their worship was, no doubt, an art-worship 
only, little mixed either with belief or superstition ; the shrine 
of their temples would be occupied by beautiful statues; and 
their architecture and arrangements would be distinguished by 
delicate taste rather than barbaric magnificence. Magic was an 
art which has always flourished wonderfully in Egypt, and each 
of these three sections had its own. Mr. Kingsley introduces in 
Hypatia, and not without historical authority, an Egyptian 
Mesmerist. Dealers with familiar spirits were in great request, 
especially among Alexandrian ladies, The Pagans conjured, 
and the Christians exorcised, demons; but all believed in the 
power that could be exercised over them by spells and words of 
might. Nay, even the clever and liberal-minded Origen be- 
lieved, that a word in its native language has greater power 
over unseen beings than one translated ;* though singularly 
enough the name, to whose letters and syllables he himself 
imputed the greatest power, was itself one, not, indeed, trans- 
lated, yet greatly changed by its adoption into a foreign language, 
—IHXOrs. 

For an account of the previous literary character of Alex- 
andria, before it possessed a philosophical school of its own, we 
must go to Mr. Kingsley’s lectures. To him its literature seems 
to have been a mere hothouse plant, forced by royal patronage, 
until a new source of life arose in the works of Philo, and, soon 
after, a second in Christianity. But this earlier literary period 
had left to the later one valuable legacy, in the public libraries 
attached to various public institutions. It is natural to ask 
what sort of a literary apparatus these contained. I think that 
we can answer, with great certainty, that they contained the 
whole Greek literature, but nothing more. There were, of 
course, the few Oriental authors who had written in Greek, or 
whose works had been translated, and the more numerous pseudo- 
oriental forgeries; a few Alexandrian Rabbis, who may have 
had correspondence with their Babylonian brethren; and, above 
all, there was the Septuagint: but there were no works in the 
Oriental tongues ; or, if there were a few, nobody could read 
them. The most wonderful feature in this Alexandrian school 
is, that with indomitable application, insatiable thirst of know- 
ledge, vast reading, and a principle of interpretation which 
demanded a minute acquaintance with the sacred text, none of 
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them seems to have felt the importance of being able to read the 
Bible in the original language. Philo, the most learned Jew of 
the age, a thorough book-worm, and a sworn disciple of Moses, 
did not know a word of the language in which Moses wrote. 
Clement remained quite content with his Septuagint; nor did 
the great Catechetical School ever possess a professor of 
Hebrew. Even Origen, the indomitable, the brazen-bowelled 
(as Jerome schoolboyishly nicknamed him), though he had a 
Hebrew column written into his Hexapla, yet never learnt to 
read it.* When the sacred language had become thus totally 
forgotten, it would be vain, indeed, to expect to find at Alex- 
andria students of Sanscrit or Zend, or intelligent decipherers of 
the hieroglyphics.{ We are inclined, then, to think, that the 
only sources of knowledge and written materials of thought, 
that Philo and his contemporaries possessed, were the Greek 
writers of all kinds, and the Jewish Scriptures. Oriental ideas 
did undoubtedly reach them, but probably only second or third 
hand, in that indistinct, imperfect form, which, while it conveys 
no exact knowledge, is perhaps the most apt to suggest new 
thoughts, or at least new dreams, 

Philo’s historical position renders him to us Christians one of 
the most interesting writers in the world. His life was cotem- 
porary with the whole of that of Christ: he was probably born 
many years earlier§ than He; and he survived certainly till con- 
siderably later than A.D. 40, so that he was also cotemporary 
with the first years of the infant Church, and most probably with 





* The work against Celsus, which is supposed to have been one of the latest 
that he wrote, contains the following, in relation to the disputed passage at Isaiah 
vii. 10-14, ‘“ The word A/ma, which the LXX. have translated xdgéeves, and 
others viavs, occurs, as they say, in Deuteronomy,” (quoting xxii. 23,24.) The 
word dves not vecur in that passage. Could a man who knew Hebrew quote thus 
on hearsay, and in error ?—Orig. c. Cels., i. 34. 

+ Amongst Clement’s miscellaneous information, there are several very inter- 
esting particulars respecting India; which establish the existence at that time both 
of the Brahmin and the Buddhist religion, and the priority of Buddhist Monasti- 
cism (both male and female) over Christian. They are, however, external parti- 
culars, such as Alexander’s soldiers, or the traders who went from Berenice to 
India, may have seen and repeated ; and shew no signs of Indian affairs having 
been the subject of study. The authority quoted is a Greek, Alexander surnamed 
Polyhistor,a man of immense information, who lived in the time of Sulla.—See 
Clem. Alex. Strom. i. 15, § 71, ib. iii. 8. 

+ Clement describes an Egyptian ceremonial procession, in which hieroglyphic 
books were carried; and he informs us, from hearsay, of the contents of those 
books.—Strom. vi. 4, § 35. He enumerates the different kinds of hieroglyphic 
writing, and explains a few hieroglyphic signs.—Strom..v. 4,§ 20. He also inter- 
prets a hieroglyphic inscription at Diospolis.—Strom. v. 7, 7 42. We think he 
has told us all he knew. 

§ The only fixed date in his life is the year of his embassy to Caius Caligula, 
A.D. 39-40, when he was the oldest of the ambassadors, Yet he is pronounced on the 
title-page of the Translation to be contemporary with Josephus, who may have been 
ten years old at the time of his death. 
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some part of the career of Paul. He mentions one visit to Jeru- 
salem, which may of course have taken place in some part of the 
period of our Saviour’s public life, or his Apostles’ ministry, but 
there is no probability that he had any communication with them : 
nor can we suppose that anything in his writings was borrowed 
from Christianity ; for that religion could not have become 
known to him (if ever) much before his 60th year, when his sys- 
tem must have been long matured. We may take him as a 
representative of what the Hellenic Jews,—Stephen and some 
of his fellow-deacons, Apollos and others, were thinking and be- 
lieving, at the time when the Gospel reached them. Apollos, 
*, Jew of Alexandria, mighty in the Scriptures,” cannot but 
have sat at the feet of the great Alexandrian Rabbi ; 3 and that 
teacher’s works may furnish an explanation of a saying in the 
Acts, which seems at first strange, “that he spake and taught 
exactly (axpy8as) the things of the Lord, knowing only the 
baptism of John.”’* When Philo’s idea of the Logos, and the 
Baptist’s announcement of a personal deliverer and king, were 
combined, and referred to one person, there would be but little 
wanting to complete the Christian belief in a Redeemer, who 
was both God and man. 

This Christian idea was, however, precisely that to which 
Philo never attained. We find in him, not the earliest, but the 
completest instance, of the combination of the Greek and Hebrew 
elements, yet unmingled with the Christian. He is a devout and 
believing Jew; but his belief and love do not cling to the cere- 
monial worship, or the sacred city, or the temporal power,— 
hardly even to the national existence, of his people; but to the 
true philosophy, of which he believed that people to be the sole 
depository. And the cardinal truth of this philosophy was the 
Existence, the Unity, the Personality, the Providence of God. 
This was to him no matter of speculation, but of faith: it stood 
fast and firm in his mind; and all that he had learned elsewhere, 
—the result of his deep study of the Greek philosophy and the 
few vague ideas that may have reached him from the far East,— 
settled or floated round it. In this consists the great superiority 
of his position, over that of Plato, or Marcus Aurelius, or any 
other of the great and good in the Greek philosophical schools, 
He had received from Moses a firm foundation, on which the 
minor detail of his opinions, and all his moral practice, rested. 
The migration of Abraham from Chaldea to Canaan typified, in 
his view, the reception by the soul of this fundamental belief. 
It was the soul’s journey ‘from the land of Pantheism to that of 
the true worship of the one personal Creator. He dealt with 
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the sacred books in the most arbitrary manner; and read into 
them, by the help of his system of allegorical interpretation, 
whatever Greek ideas he pleased ; but he still held fast his fun- 
damental truth. Thus, though the account of the creation was 
to him as complete an allegory as it is to any modern German 
divine, yet he discovered in it these five truths, which he sums 
up as the first ones of all; 1. That God is, and has existed from 
eternity ; 2. That he is but One; 3. That He made the world ; 
4, That the world, as the work of the One, is itself also one; 
and 5. That God’s providence cares constantly for all that He 
has made. 

But, when he comes to think of creation, he is led to suppose 
a something mediating between God and the matter upon which 
he operates. He has learned to look upon God Himself as 
simply the Infinite; as Abstract Being—the “I am;” as one 
who has no quality,—no attribute ; of whom nothing can be said 
except “ He is ;”’—as one of whom nothing finite,—no act in 
time or space,—no direct communion with matter, can be ima- 
gined. That, therefore, which acts on matter must be a media- 
tor, distinct or distinguishable from Him: and this mediator is 
his Word or Reason,—his Logos.* This Logos is the first and 
only thing of which God Himself is the immediate maker ; the 
first, in being and in honour, of all things that have come into 
being. It is God’s image, the archetype of all light, intellectual 
and material: nay, it is the most perfect,—the first-born son of 
the Father of the world. It is the instrument of creation and 
providence, by which God made, and still guides, the world, Its 
especial gift it is, to stand between, and divide the created from 
the Creator. It acts as a suppliant (ixérys) for the mortal, 
which is disquieted in the presence of the immortal; as the am- 
bassador of the sovereign to his subjects. Being neither unbe- 
gotten like God, nor begotten like man, it stands as a mean 
between the two extremes, acting as a surety to each party—to 
the Creator, that His whole creation will never fall away and 
disappear, choosing disorder instead of order, and becoming a 
chaos instead of a world; to the created, that the merciful God 
will never be forgetful of His own work : for it brings a message 
of peace to things created, from Him, who knows how to make 
wars to cease,—God the preserver of peace. It is the advocate 





* Philo’s idea of the Logos is fully discussed’ by Dorner, in his History of the 
Doctrine of the Person of Christ: by Olshausen, Bibl. Comment. St. John’s 
Gospel: and by Liicke on St. John. His expressions are collected, and the re- 
sult of the labours of the German divines epitomized in Alford’s New Testament. 
John i, 1.—The chief part of the passages on which this paragraph is founded are 
referred to by Mr. Alford in the place cited. Many may also be found in Smith’s 
Classical Dictionary, Article Phi/on. 
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(apakdntos) through whom we obtain amnesty of our sins, 
and unbounded supply of all good things, It is the high-priest 
of the world. It is the God of us the imperfect, while of the 
wise and perfect the First is the God. It may be called, though 
incorrectly, a second God. In fact, the first four verses of the 
Gospel of John contain no idea or word that would be strange 
to Philo. He too believed, with that-Evangelist, that “In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God: that all things were made through him, and that 
without Him was not anything made that was made ; that in Him 
was life, and that the life was the light of men.” But he had 
no idea, nor would he (probably) have admitted the possibility, 
of the Word becoming flesh: nor did he suppose that any such 
connexion between God and man was needed. It is a disputed 
point, with great names ranged on either side, whether he had 
any idea of the Logos being a Person, We think that he had 
none. ‘There is, indeed, in his language, the strongest possible 
personification ; but we think there is no person, no hypostasis, 
intended. The Logos was the mind of God, and belonged to 
Him as our minds do to us, as the receptacle of his thoughts and 
designs. It was, or in it was contained, (for his expressions 
vary,) the ideal world, the aggregate of the ideal archetypes of 
all visible things. It was God contemplated, not in his nature 
as he is, but as already acting upon finite, material things ; 
Ocov Aoyos Sn Koopotro.ovyTos. 

If we inquire whence Philo derived this idea, we are directed * 
to many imperfect anticipations of it, both in East and West. 
There is the very strong personification of wisdom in the book 
of Proverbs ; and Plato’s idea of the divine mind (vods) as dis- 
tinguished from the primal Being (av7o dv); and in the writ- 
ings of the Babylonian Jews, there is pointed out to us a con- 
stant use of the expression, Word of Jehovah, as a circumlocution 
for Jehovah himself, and perhaps something more; and, lastly, 
a description, in the Apocryphal Book of Wisdom, quite in 
Philo’s manner, of the Almighty Word descending to punish 
the Egyptians: but it seems to be agreed that the full develop- 
ment was Philo’s own. 

We naturally inquire, with the deepest interest, of a Jew 
cotemporary with our Saviour, whether there were those who 
looked for salvation through a personal Redeemer at Alexandria, 
as we are assured there were at Jerusalem; but of such an ex- 
pectation we cannot find out a trace. He was too deeply Hel- 
lenized to entertain so thoroughly Hebrew an idea. ‘To use 
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Dorner’s expression, the Messianic idea had become in him a 
burnt-out cinder, of which only the ashes were left. We will, 
however, extract his very remarkable passage upon the restora- 
tion of the Jews, which contains all that remains to him of that 
idea. 


‘‘ But when they have received this unexpected liberty, those who 
but a short time before were scattered about in Greece, and in the 
countries of the barbarians, in the islands, and over the continents, 
rising up with one impulse, and coming from all the different quarters 
imaginable, all hasten to one place pointed out to them, being guided 
on their way, by some vision, more divine than is compatible with its 
being of the nature of man, invisible indeed to every one else, but 
apparent only to those who were saved, having their [three ?] sepa- 
rate inducements and intercessions, by whose intervention they might 
obtain a reconciliation with the Father.” 


There is here a singular mistake or misprint in the transla- 
tion. The last clause represents the words in the original, rpvat 
XPNTOMEVOL TrapaKANTOLS TOY mMpos TaTépa KaTtadrayov. The 
three paracletes are, first, God’s own merciful disposition ; 
‘secondly, the patriarchs, who now, serving God perfectly as 
disembodied spirits, make intercession for their descendants ; 
and, thirdly, the alteration for the better of their own lives. 
The passage in 1 John ii, 1, seems suggested by, and intended 
as a correction of, the above. 

We shall not wonder, that with this view of a mere shadowy, 
visionary Messiah, he paid little attention to the prophetic 
writings, He does indeed recognise them along with the Law 
and the Psalms, as part of the Sacred Books; but he very seldom 
quotes them : he is the disciple of Moses only; and the heroes 
of his nation, to whom he looks with reverence, are not David 
and Solomon, but Moses and Abraham. He was so complete a 
Greek, as to consider democracy the best form of government, 
and to have no admiration for kings; and being accustomed to 
aspire to an absorption of the soul in God (émievacpos,) in 
which he might revolve intellectually, along with the sun and 
moon, the whole heaven and the whole universe, he had little desire 
for earthly prosperity, or admiration of earthly power or gran- 
deur. He did, however, believe in the future universal adoption 
of Judaism ; but not its state and ceremonies, only its true 
philosophy. 

His notion of a divine Spirit did not approach so near the 
Christian one, as that of a divine Word. In this there is no- 
thing personal, or, to use the theological technical term, hypo- 
static. The Spirit of God receives a regular definition, and is 
said to be, in one sense (as at Genesis i. 2,) simply the elemental 
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air, the source of physical life; and in another, that pure and 
unmixed science, of which every wise or skilful man partakes, 
quoting the instance of Bezaleel, (Exodus xxxi. 1-3.) He calls 
it in one place the source and cause of man’s immortality ; but 
even there he probably understood some subtle fluid, producing 
the physical effect of life upon the gaseous substance of the soul. 

He thus knew of a Father, a Word, and a Spirit, though 
his ideas respecting them differed from those of the Christians. 
He also had a vision of a Trinity. This idea appears in his 
exposition of that chapter in Genesis,* which the Church of 
England still reads on Trinity Sunday ; and most probably the 
interpretation, which tradition has so long preserved, originated 
with him, The passage is no unfavourable specimen of his 
allegorical style of interpretation. We translate in this case 
chiefly ourselves. 

“¢ When God has poured his brightness round the soul, like the sun 
at noon-day,} so that it has become entirely filled with immaterial 
light} by the beams that he sheds around it, and is, as it were, sha- 
dowless, it perceives a threefold image of a single object. There is 
one image, as of a being self-existent, and two others, as of shadows 
radiating from him. . . . . The central figure is the Father 
of all, who is called in the sacred writings by his own proper name, 
I am: and the others by his side are the first two in honour, and 
nearest to him, of his powers, the one the creative, and the other the 
kingly. And the creative power is God (Qe) ; for with it he founded 
(géjxe) and arranged the All. But the kingly power is Lord; for it 
is just that the Maker should rule and be lord of the thing made. 
The central one then, attended by either of these powers, conveys to 
the mind’s eye the image sometimes of one, at other times of three ;— 
of one, when the soul, completely purified, and having passed over 
not only the multitude of numbers, but also the number two which is 
next to the unit, has pushed forward to that idea which is unmixed and 
unconfounded, and itself in need of nothing else whatever ;—and of 
three, when not yet initiated into the greater mysteries, it is yet cele- 
brating the smaller ones only, and as yet not able to conceive the self- 
existent, apart from anything that proceeds from him, but only in his 
actions, as creating and governing. . . . . But that the three- 
fold image is but of one object, is plain not only from the allegorical 
view, but also from the plain, literal meaning of the words. For when 
the wise man besought those who seemed to be travellers to become 
his guests, he addressed them, not as three, but as one, and says, My 
Lord, if now I have found favour in thy sight, pass not away, I pray 
thee, from thy servant. For the words Lord, and in thy sight, and 
others, are not naturally addressed to many, but to one.” 





* Gen. xviii. 
+ “ He sat in the tent-door in the heat of the day ; and he lifted up his eyes 
and looked, and, lo, three men stood before him.” 
t Nonrev Qwros. 
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The two powers thus radiating or emanating from the Self- 
existent, would be both contained in the single idea of the Logos, 
who was the aggregate of all the powers. 

With respect to human nature, he thought that each man is, 
as to his intellectual part, akin to the divine Logos, coming in 
fact from him, as an impression from a seal, or a chip from a 
block, or a radiation from a light ; but, as to his body, he is akin 
to all the world, composed of the same elements. He has, ori- 
ginally, an equal tendency towards vice or virtue. We do not 
find that he had any clear idea of the source of our corruption ; 
or had ever fairly faced the question, which became so prominent 
in the Gnostic schools, Whence moral evil came? He piously 
shrinks from attributing it to God; and very vaguely, and very 
inconsistently, imagines certain other powers, (what or whence he 
does not specify,) whom God addresses when he says, “ Let us 
make man,” and from whom, not from Him, the evil proceeded. 
He thinks that the human race deteriorates, each succeeding 
generation receding more and more from the first pattern, just 
as successive copies from copies become more and more unlike 
the first original; but he traces the evil which it contains to the 
original nature, and not to any Fall; indeed, he cannot be said 
to have imagined a Fall at all. The history of Eve and the for- 
bidden fruit is to him an allegory, representing not the first only, 
but any act of disobedience. The serpent is Pleasure, the woman 
Desire, led by Pleasure to wish for sin; Desire then persuades 
the Reason, of which Adam is the symbol, and sin is committed. 
He has no idea of the serpent being Satan; nor, although he 
has a notion of good and evil spiritual beings, do we find in him 
any of a devil, as the enemy and destroyer of man. 

If we ask what was his view of things to be expected after 
death, we find another instance of that remarkable phenomenon 
of the Old Testament,—great piety, and the purest morality, 
resting merely on an intense belief in God, without a clear re- 
velation of a future state. He does indeed believe in the soul’s 
immortality, and that death is to the wicked not the end but the 
beginning of punishment ; and thinks that, to the good, old age 
should not be called near to death, but rather near to immorta- 
lity; and he conjectures, (as we have seen already,) that the 
patriarchs, now souls set free from the body, are employed in 
supplicating the Father for us, acting as our advocates; but, 
notwithstanding, we do not think that his opinion of immortality 
ever rose from a speculation to a faith, or was at all more lively 
than that of Plato or Socrates. 

But the most influential of all Philo’s views, which was adopted 
from him without hesitation by all who followed him, whether 
Christian, Gnostic, or Neoplatonist, and which has not even yet 
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died out of the Christian Church, is the allegorical interpretation 
of Scripture. According to him, nearly the whole of Scripture, 
not only its parables, its symbolica! ceremonies, its obscure pro- 
phecies, but even the simplest language in which it relates the 
most ordinary transactions, every name and every number that 
it contains, possesses not only a plain but also a hidden meaning, 
the former of which is to the latter, as the body to the soul. 
This idea did not, however, originate with him. A certain Aris- 
tobulus, and other Jews, Oriental and Alexandrian, had used it 
before; and among the Greeks, it had been applied to their 
ancient poets, at least as early as Plato’s time. Clement of 
Alexandria maintains its universal adoption by all the Greek 
philosophers ; and although few of the instances that he quotes 
are much to the point, yet undoubtedly it had been extensively 
applied. It had arisen among the Greeks, when the literal 
meaning of the ancient myths became offensive to the new philo- 
sophy. We fear that it was adopted by Philo from a similar 
feeling. We cannot agree with Mr. Kingsley that his applica- 
tion of it was fair; to us he seems to omit and alter, in a per- 
fectly arbitrary manner, whatever is likely to prove offensive 
to his Greek or Hellenized readers. All the immoralities of 
the patriarchs disappear; and he has no scruple to omit a 
miracle, like that of the speaking of Balaam’s ass, without ex- 
planation or apology. We should say, that the adoption of 
this principle of interpretation by Philo and his Christian dis- 
ciples, was the greatest obstacle to their discovering the true 
meaning of the Bible, and is the cause of their being almost 
useless as expositors. They themselves compared the literal 
interpretation to the flowers and fruits that grow upon the sur- 
face of the ground, and the allegorical one to a jewel hid be- 
neath the soil; and we may well say, that while poring and 
groping after this jewel supposed to be concealed, turning every 
stone, and sifting every grain of sand, they often missed or de- 
stroyed the wholesome fruit and beautiful flower, that grew 
before their eyes and beneath their feet. Few will now deny,— 
in a few years probably none will deny, that the existence of this 
hidden meaning, except in professedly allegorical or figurative 
passages, is quite imaginary. It is a dying opinion, which it is 
not worth while to strike. Yet we may remark, that if we ask 
one of these writers, by what means this hidden interpretation is 
discovered, an intelligible answer fails. They tell us, that it 
will be found by the pure in heart, the circumcised from corrupt 
desires, the true man of knowledge. But experience proves this 
sto be untrue : for the most extravagant interpretations have often 
been invented by the best men, as, for instance, by Augustine. 
On any moral question, the truth is undoubtedly best discerned 
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by the man of purest heart and life; but moral purity gives us 
no help in guessing a collection of riddles, such as the allegorical 
theory supposes Scripture to be. Nevertheless, this kind of in- 
terpretation met with universal acceptance; and the existence of 
the hidden meaning beneath the letter of the simplest Scripture 
narratives, is pronounced by Origen to be as universally believed 
as any Church doctrine. We therefore fear that when this 
opinion dies, the dictum, Quod semper, quod ab omnibus, quod 
ubique, must be laid with it in the same grave. We believe that 
we are young enough to hope to witness the two funerals, 


Requiescant in pace. 


Between the death of Philo and the beginning of Clement's 
career in Alexandria, there intervene about four generations,— 
130 or 140 years. During this period, Christianity has been 
preached, various Gnostic schools have risen, a large Christian 
society has been formed, the name of Christ has become univer- 
sally known, and his doctrines have become the subject both of 
curiosity and more earnest interest. The whole intervening 
period is a blank. We do not know how or when the Gospel 
was first introduced at Alexandria; nor, from the close of the 
history of the Acts of the Apostles, do we know how or when 
it made its surprisingly rapid progress through the world. 

We must pause for a moment on this point, and direct atten- 
tion to a very common error, which is productive of momentous 
consequences, respecting the position, with respect to the source 
of Christian knowledge, of the writers of Clement’s age. Many 
people, judging a priori, suppose that they possessed many more 
particulars of the age of Christ and His apostles than we do, and 
that they must also have had a chain of records extending from 
that age to their own. But both these suppositions are totally 
groundless, There are no reliable records of the Apostolic Age, 
except those contained in the Sacred Canon. And that Age is, 
historically speaking, an isolated one: authentic history closes 
with Paul's last epistle, and only re-opens gradually in the age 
of Irenzeus, Clement, and Tertullian, This is, in truth, the 
most important fact that we learn from the study of these early 
writers; and we may learn it very well from Clement of Alex- 
andria, He was the head of the most learned Christian body in 
his day; had visited ‘nearly all the early seats of Christianity ; 
and had heard teachers from Babylonia, Greece, Syria, and 
Palestine. Moreover, he is a gossiping writer, fond of quoting 
all the books that he has read, and telling anything that he 
thinks he knows; he is like a tradesman whose wares, if he has» 
any which he thinks are novelties, every one is sure to see ex- 
hibited in his shop-window. Our readers may judge of the 
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amount and value of the particulars that he thought he possessed 
besides what are contained in the New Testament, by the follow- 
ing catalogue. A very pretty and interesting “ tale,* which was 
not a tale, but a true story,” about an adventure between the 
Apostle John and a robber, the scene of which is laid in the 
neighbourhood of Ephesus: An embellishment of the history of 
the death of James the son of Zebedee, by the addition of the 
sudden conversion and martyrdom of the soldier who was to have 
been his executioner: A commonplace saying of the Apostle 
Matthias, that we must abuse (in the sense of afflicting) the 
flesh ; and a similar one, coupled with a curious story, of Nicolas 
the deacon: An encouraging speech, addressed by Peter to his 
wife, as she was led to execution: A statement, (evidently a con- 
clusion drawn from 1 Cor. ix. 5,) that all the apostles were 
married, including Paul, (the latter on account of the “ true 
yoke-fellow” mentioned at Phil. iv. 3;) but (a gloss suggested 
by the already rising admiration of celibacy) that they did not 
any longer live with them as wives, after they commenced their 
ministry: And certain conversations between our Saviour and 
Salome, which Clement extracts from an apocryphal gospel ac- 
cording to the Egyptians, but himself discredits. We believe 
that these are all. They remove no portion of that deep dark- 
ness that God has permitted to fall on the latter part of the 
Apostolic Age. Out of thirteen apostles, we know only the life 
of Paul, the death of James, a few particulars of the early career 
of Peter, and a very few, indeed, of that of John: of the remain- 
ing nine we know nothing; and Clement knows nothing. He 
throws one faint flash of doubtful light on the later career of 
John ; and that is all. He, and the great catechetical school over 
which he presided, had no authority to apply to with respect 
to the earliest history and original doctrines of his religion, ex- 
cept the Bible. 

That age of darkness, to which we have been alluding, is (if 
we may borrow and pervert a beautiful expression of ‘Tenny- 
son’s) 

The shadow 
That keeps the keys of all the creeds. 


All the thecries of Church government,—Papist, Episcopalian, 
Presbyterian, Congregationalist, have sought to found their ex- 
clusive claims on conclusions drawn in a great measure from the 
scanty and doubtful remains of that age, and on conjectures re- 
specting the events that may have happened in it. The con- 
scious weakness of every proof has only served to enhance the 
bitterness of the controversies. But, by God’s doing, which is 
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marvellous in our eyes, the materials for proving any exclusive 
case are wanting,—a shadow has descended upon all the facts. 
And now that the questions are growing threadbare, perhaps the 
future Church will be wise enough to admit that every form of 
its government is lawful, since God has appointed none; and 
that a preference for Congregational or Presbyterian organiza- 
tion no more excludes a person from being a faithful member of an 
Episcopal Church, or vice versa, than an abstract preference for re- 
publican institutions would prevent him from being a loyal sub- 
ject of a monarchy. The darkness that has caused our strife 
may thus become the bond of our future and final peace. 

If we are asked how Clement understood his Bible, we must 
answer, pace tanti viri, very badly indeed. In interpretation he 
is a mere disciple of Philo: as that writer had dealt with Moses, 
so he deals with the prophets and the writers of the New Testa- 
ment: and he applies his principle apparently without any fixed 
rules at all. He imagined that every passage of Scripture un- 
doubtedly contained a hidden meaning, or rather any number of 
hidden meanings: the same passage might mean this, that, and 
the other thing, all at the same time; and so he set to work at 
it, as children do at a charade, and expected a discovery of 
hidden truth from God’s blessing upon piously-intended guesses. 

But his fame rests not on his exegesis, the defects of which 
are perhaps admitted, but on the Christian Philosophy which he 
founded, and which received both system and expansion from his 
far abler disciple, Origen. This philosophy receives from Mr. 
Kingsley the following high encomium :— 


“‘T entreat my hearers not to listen to the hasty sneer to which 
many of late have given way, that the Alexandrian divines were mere 
mystics, who corrupted Christianity by an admixture of Oriental and 
Greek thought. My own belief is, that they expanded and corrobo- 
rated Christianity, in spite of great errors and defects on certain 
points, far more than they corrupted it; that they presented it to the 
minds of cultivated and scientific men in the only form in which it 
would have satisfied their philosophic aspirations, and yet contrived, 
with wonderful wisdom, to ground their philosophy on the very same 
truths which they taught to the meanest slaves, and to appeal in the 
philosophers to the same inward faculty to which they appealed in the 
slave; namely, to that inward eye, that moral sense and reason, 
whereby each and every man can, if he will, ‘judge of himself that 
which is right.’ I boldly say, that I believe the Alexandrian Chris- 
tians to have made the best, perhaps'the only attempt yet made by 
men, to proclaim a true world-philosophy ; whereby I mean a philo- 
sophy common to all races, ranks, and intellects, embracing the whole 
phenomena of humanity, and not an arbitrarily small portion of them, 
and capable of being understood and appreciated by every human 
being from the highest to the lowest. And when you hear of a system 
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of reserve in teaching, a disciplina arcani, of an esoteric and exoteric, 
an inner and outer school, among these men, you must not be fright- 
ened at the words, as if they spoke of priestcraft, or an intellectual 
aristocracy, who kept the kernel of the nut for themselves, and gave 
the husks to the mob. It was not so with the Christian schools; it 
was so with the heathen ones. The heathens were content that the 
mob, the herd, should have the husks. ‘Their avowed intention and 
wish was to leave the herd, as they called them, in the mere outward 
observance of the old idolatries, while they themselves, the cultivated 
philosophers, had the monopoly of those deeper spiritual truths which 
were contained under the old superstitions, and were too sacred to be 
profaned by the vulgar eyes. The Christian method was the exact 
opposite. They boldly called those vulgar eyes to enter into the very 
holy of holies, and there gaze on the very deepest root-ideas of their 
philosophy. They owned no ground for their own speculations which 
was not common to the harlots and slaves around. And this was 
what enabled them to do this; this was what brought on them the 
charge of demagoguism, the hatred of philosophers, the persecution of 
princes; that their ground was a moral ground, and not merely an 
intellectual one ; that they started, not from any notions of the under- 
standing, but from the inward conscience,—that truly pure reason in 
which the intellectual and moral spheres are united, which they be- 
lieved to exist, however dimmed or crushed, in every human being 
capable of being awakened, purified, and raised up to a noble and 
heroic life. They concealed nothing moral from their disciples: only 
they forbade them to meddle with intellectual matters before they 
have had a regular intellectual training. The witnesses of reason and 
conscience were sufficient guides to all men, and at them the many 
might well stop short. The teacher only needed to proceed further, 
not into a higher region, but into a lower one, namely, into the region 
of the logical understanding, and there make deductions from, and 
illustrations of, those higher truths which he held in common with 
every slave, and held on the same ground as they.” 


We can accept a part, but only a part, of this eulogium. If we 
understand Mr. Kingsley’s idea of a world-philosophy rightly, it 
comprehends twodistinct things,—first, a philosophy that embodies 
systematic truth in so simple a form, that all, of whatever race,rank, 
or degree of mental culture, can understand it ; and secondly, one 
that accounts for, and explains, not an arbitrary selection, but 
all the phenomena of human nature, and of God’s dealings with 
the world, Now, we think it quite true, that, in the latter sense, 
the Alexandrian divines did aim at a world-philosophy, and at- 
tained it as nearly—perhaps more nearly, than any others. But, 
in the former sense, we doubt whether our Alexandrians even 
aimed at it. The universal thing that they proclaimed was a 
world-religion—a thing that may be, and is; but it was not their 
own, for they did but deliver that which they also had received 
from one greater than themselves. They did not deny the truth 
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that had been taught them, that the simple faith of the ignorant 
is a genuine thing, and, in truth, the one thing needful: but we 
are inclined to think, that they looked on that region into which 
the philosophical teacher only can proceed, as a higher one; in 
which he enjoyed a position of greater dignity, and was introduced 
to nobler truths than those that are within reach of the vulgar. 
All might aspire to this higher position, but without high intellec- 
tual gifts it could not be attained, Surely Clement’s yaotixos 
is not simply the man of high moral virtue, but of high morals 
and high intellect combined; and his yvaous is something 
more than that moral acquaintance with Almighty God which 
Paul teaches us is the effect of love. We fear that these divines 
may have taken the first step into a way of error, from which we 
in our age are perhaps not yet returned, by chipping off a first 
fragment from that fundamental truth, that the highest things of 
all are hidden from the wise and prudent, but revealed to babes. 
They thought (as what theologian does not think?) that all 
their study was not mere weariness of the flesh, but must lead 
them—if it were but a step or two, yet-—somewhat nearer to God. 
But that is just what it did not, and never could. It seems to 
be ordered, that man shall never learn effectually the limits of 
his powers, except by striving hard and long to exceed them. 
These were the first who tried to pass beyond the natural 
boundary, in the direction of God; and since then, the ablest 
minds of every generation have striven to bridge the gulf that 
lies between us and Him, but in vain. All this labour of cen- 
turies, what has it taught us, but this, which one might have 
almost thought was from the first self-evident,—that, whether 
in time or space, whether in matter or spirit, whether with body 
or with mind, there is no advancing towards the Infinite? The 
most distant star is no nearer to the limit of boundless Space than 
is the door-step of our homes: the loftiest flight of an Origen 
reaches no nearer to God than the simplest aspiration of a child. 
There is a world-religion ; for the thought of God is the simplest 
and nearest—nearest to the universal heart, the unchanging in- 
stinct of mankind: but there is no world-philosophy. There 
are eternal truths; but they are detached, single, inarticulate ; 
there is no eternal system of them. Mr. Kingsley has written 
this fact on his title-page in poetry; does he object to it in 
prose ? 
* Our little systems have their day ; 
They have their day and cease to be ; 
They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


God does not vary: but the medium through which each suc- 
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cessive generation sees him does vary greatly in its refracting 
owers ; and, with every change, there comes a fresh “ broken 
light’-—a fresh philosophy. 

But, in that second sense of the expression, “ world-phi- 
losophy,’—as one that aims at accounting for all phenomena, 
and including a// mankind in the arrangements of God’s provi- 
dence, Clement and his followers certainly aimed at constructing 
one, They did not indeed succeed in accounting for ail pheno- 
mena; for that no human being can do, The deepest theologian is 
utterly gravelled by that posing child’s question, “ Pray, mamma, 
why did God make the devil?” and his usual practice is to ex- 
press that stubborn phenomenon, the existence of sin, in the 
least possibly offensive formula, saying, perhaps, that God does 
not cause but only permits it, as if in the almighty First Cause 
of all, there could be any intelligible difference between permission 
and deed ; and, then, having left this undefeated enemy in his rear, 
to march on as if victorious, to account for and systematize the 
remaining phenomena. But although they did not and could 
not account for all, we readily admit that they accounted for the 
largest possible selection of phenomena,—more, perhaps, than 
any other succeeding divines, And, above all, they aimed at 
including all mankind in the scheme of God. Clement’s Pada- 
gogus, who was identical with his Logos, had been a light to 
every man who had come into the world, And not only had he 
lighted him at his birth ; but every man lived continually under 
a dispensation from him. To the Jews he had given the law; 
to the Greeks philosophy ; and Clement seems to have imagined 
some analogous preparatory dispensation to the Magian and the 
Brahmin; and each had served as a schoolmaster to lead them 
to Him, and His last crowning dispensation, which completed 
and superseded all. There is nothing exclusive or damnatory in 
these men. ‘They could not believe that God had predestined 
millions of his intelligent and sentient creatures to inevitable 
misery. Nor could they have argued with Bishop Butler, that as 
there is an appearance of waste in nature,—as the seed-vessel of 
plants contains thousands of seeds that die unfruitful for one that 
produces a living tree, and as the ovary of fishes contains tens 
of thousands of eggs that perish for one that becomes a fish: so 
there may be a waste in human souls,—so God may have brought 
millions of immortal souls into being, not (as the analogy indeed 
requires) that they may at once cease from being, and become 
like hidden untimely births that have never seen the sun; but 
for no other purpose, and with no other prospect before them, 
than that they may have that exquisite sensibility, which he 
himself has given them, tortured everlastingly. Such ideas 
would have been far from Clement and Origen. Nor did they 
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limit God’s mercies within any narrow boundaries,—to a nation, 
or to a small body of elect, or to a church-organization, extra 
quam nulla est salus. They did not doubt that God has equal 
care for, equally gracious intentions towards all his creatures, 
nor think that he himself is arbitrary, while he commands us to 
be just. 

Clement’s view of the Logos seems to us to be quite that of 
Philo, with the application of it made by John. Among the 
early Christian writers, some seem to have approached this doc- 
trine of a double nature from the divine, and some from the 
human side. Some, considering the history of the man who ap- 

eared in Judea, the power that he displayed, and the morals 
that he taught, became convinced that he was divine, pre-exist- 
ent, eternal: others, having already convinced themselves, on 
philosophical grounds, that there must be a Logos, a something 
mediating; between the Infinite and creation, and having been 
used to contemplate that Logos as existing from everlasting, 
and acting in all time and throughout all space; when their at- 
tention was drawn to the man Jesus Christ, became convinced 
that this Logos had become incarnate in Him. Of this latter 
class was Clement. Whether his belief was in strict accordance 
with the rule of later orthodoxy, is a question into the techni- 
calities of which we have no wish to enter. But there can be no 
doubt that he held the two fundamental propositions ; and _ be- 
lieved and confessed that Jesus Christ, the Word of the Father, 
is both God and man. 

To Clement’s mind, the Logos chiefly presents himself as a 
teacher, and the idea of Redeemer and Atonement falls at least 
into the background. A teacher, indeed, and guide, was what 
his own life had been spent in seeking; he had gone from school 
to school, and found what he sought at last in Jesus. So he 
thought of Him chiefly as a teacher. He is our Saviour, “ be- 
cause he has taught us how to escape from the dominion of 
shameful lusts, and blameworthy incontinence, and fiery pas- 
sions: the sick need a physician; the wandering a guide; the 
blind a leader; the thirsty a draught from the water of life ; the 
dead need life ; the sheep a shepherd ; and the children a school- 
master; and all these things they find in the humanity of 
Jesus.” It seems doubtful whether Clement would have thought 
of adding,—the sinners require an atonement ; the justice of God 
cannot be appeased without a bloody sacrifice. 

The Egyptian Church was still in Clement’s days quite free 
from that sacerdotalism that was already budding on Carthaginian 
and Latin soil, and was so soon to extend from thence to the 
Grecian world. The priest, the temple, and the mystic cere- 
mony were still flourishing in their native heathenism ; but 


. 
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within the Christian society there is only the teacher, and the 
house of meeting, and the sacrifice of prayer. Clement ignores 
the existence of a Christian priestly order as completely as 
the writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews; and nothing can be 
more spiritual or immaterial than his notion of worship. 

There was, however, one point of Christian practice which lay 
particularly open to the influence of that belief in magic, and in 
the power of spells and mighty names, which we have seen was 
universal in that age. There had been a word applied to Chris- 
tian baptism from the earliest times,—a word so speakingly, so 
touchingly expressive in the peculiar circumstances of those 
days, that it is no wonder that it became universal. This word 
described the change that took place in the intelligent adult, 
when having, of his own free choice, selected Christ for his por- 
tion, he emerged from the water of baptism, and found himself 
in a moment translated into a new world, dissevered from the 
corrupt society in which he had lived, and adopted into a pure 
family of brethren,—his old things all passed away, and all things 
become new. This word, New-birth, (we avoid purposely its 
more usual Latin synonyme, which the disputes of theologians 
and the quibbles of lawyers have emptied, for our age, of all its 
spiritual meaning, and converted into the driest and hardest of 
Shibboleths,) this word is always used by Clement, as we believe 
by all the early writers, as convertible with baptism ; nor can we 
say that he was entirely free from a superstitious idea of its mean- 
ing. We cannot tell whether infant baptism was universally 
administered in his time; but this is certain, that the obvious 
ideg, which presented itself to his mind, was that great moral 
change which followed instruction, and of which the instrument 
was faith. The natural sequence of ideas in his mind is 
KATHYNLS, TloTls, avayevynars. 

But in his idea of the other sacrament there is no trace of 
magic. He had a variety of interpretations for the words “ body 
and blood ;” and the only thing that we can say with certainty is, 
that they represented to his mind no material things. All the 
metaphorical words that express spiritual food are classed to- 
gether, as bearing the same relation to the word, everywhere 
treated as metaphorical, and nothing more. “ In so many ways is 
the Word allegorically expressed as meat, and flesh, and food, 
and bread, and blood, and milk, denoting that the Lord is all 
things for the enjoyment of us who have believed in him.”* 
“The Scripture names the wine a mystic symbol of the holy 
blood.”t The Lord himself was “speaking through symbols 
when he said, Eat ye my flesh, and drink ye my blood ; clearly 





* Pwedag. lib. i. ¢. 6, 2 48. + Ib. ii. 2, 29. 
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expressing, through allegory, the drinkable nature of faith and of 
the preaching, by which the Church, as a human being, is sup- 
plied with liquid food, and made to grow.” * 


We have now nearly exhausted our space, and must dismiss 
the most interesting of our heroes in the fewest words. The 
history of Origen, like that of all the early Fathers, has come 
down to us in the language of panegyric, from the pens of grate- 
ful pupils and other professed admirers, An instance of the 
exaggeration that has prevailed is shewn in the fact, that, on the 
strength of his possessing a Hebrew scribe to help him in the 
Hexapla, he has been ranked among the great Hebrew scholars, 
although totally ignorant of that language; and only a few 
months ago, a writer in the Ldinburgh Review classed him 
(appropriately enough with Augustine, who had not enough 
Greek to enable him to make habitual use of his Greek Testa- 
ment) among the first linguists of antiquity. But after throwing 
overboard all the rhetoric of his panegyrists, and judging him only 
by the tokens of character that his own works have left, we find 
him a laborious, devoted, noble-minded, and (still rarer praise) 
a free, and liberal, and tclerant man. He is the first great 
writer, who had been born of Christian parents, and possessed a 
mind formed, by a Christian education, in a Christian mould. 
The traditions of his early life shew us, that the first direction of 
his mind was simply practical ; and that it was not till his mind 
reached maturity that he felt the need of a scientific demonstra- 
tion of the truths on which he lived, and aimed at what Mr. 
Kingsley calls a world-philosophy. His works touch on nearly 
every theological department, and treat on Christian evidence, 
interpretation of Scripture, and dogmatic theology. In his great 
work on Evidence, his Reply to the attack on Christianity 
made by Celsus, the reader will be surprised to find the chief 
modern objections already mooted in the third century, and dis- 
cussed not only with great acuteness and power of argument, 
but with a candour and fairness too uncommon in religious 
questions. His principles of scriptural interpretation are Philo’s, 
reduced to a still completer system; and the most remarkable 
feature in it is his bold avowal of his belief that the simple, 
literal meaning is often not only untrue but impossible. On the 
strength of this expression, Strauss claims him as an ally. But 
the views of the two men are totally different. Origen believed 
in the complete inspiration of every word of Scripture, and he 
thought that the allegorical sense, which was the most precious, 








* Peedag. i. 6, 38. We have translated ivayyiaia, preaching; it may mean 
promise, 
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was always strictly true; but that God inserted untruths and 
impossibilities in the literal text, in order that the reader might 
not be content with it, but look beneath it for the deeper and 
more precious truth. Indeed, in order to recommend this 
allegorical theory, he even immensely exaggerates the discrepan- 
cies of the literal text, and finds difficulties where no one else 
would have thought of finding them.* 

In his theology, we find first laid down a basis of certain truth, 
which included all that the apostles had delivered, all that the 
Church universally believed. It was this,— 


“ First, there is one God who created and fashioned all things, and 
who, when nothing existed, brought the universe into being,—God 
from the first creation and foundation of the world,—the God of all 
the righteous, of Adam, Abel, Seth, Enos,t Enoch, Noe, Sem, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Jacob, the twelve Patriarchs, Moses, and the Prophets,— 
this God, in the latter days, as he promised beforehand by his pro- 
phets, sent our Lord Jesus Christ to call Israel first, and after the 
unbelief of Israel, all the nations. This same God, both righteous 
and merciful, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, himself gave the 
Law, and the Prophets, and the Gospels, and is himself the God of 
the apostles, and of the Old and New Testaments. Further, it was 
delivered by the apostles, that this Jesus Christ, who came into the 
world, was born before all the creation from the Father ; who, though 
he had been the Father’s minister in the foundation of all things, (for 
through Him all things were made,) yet, in these last times, emptied 
Himself; and, though he was God, became incarnate and was mate 
man, and, being made man, ceased not to be God. He took a body 
like to our bodies, in this only differing from them, that it was born 
of a Virgin and of the Holy Spirit. And since Jesus Christ was 
born and suffered truly, and endured, not in mere appearance, this 
same death which is common to all, he was truly dead ; for he truly 
rose from the dead, and after his resurrection, having conversed with 
his disciples, was taken up into heaven. In the next place, the 
apostles delivered, that there is a Holy Spirit associated in honour 
and dignity with the Father and the Son. With respect to Him, it 
is not yet clearly discerned whether He was born or not born, or 
whether He also is to be esteemed a Son of God or not; but this is 
to be inquired, to the best of our power, from Holy Scripture, and to 





* For example, he pronounces the text, “ If any man smite thee on the right 
cheek, turn to him the other also,” to be very absurd in its literal meaning ; not 
because, as some have thought, it exaggerates the duty of submissiveness, but 
because, since a man naturally uses his right hand, he could not possibly strike his 
adversary on the right, but on the left cheek. We wish one of his pupils had been 
saucy enough to give him a practical proof of the superiority, in such cases, of 
experiment over theory. 

+ The insertion of thisname is a token of the influence of Philo, who had placed 
that Patriarch among the leading saints, on the strength of an interpretation of 
his name. 
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be examined by judicious research. But that the Spirit inspired each 
of the saints, or prophets, or apostles, and that it was not one Spirit 
that was in the ancients, and another in those who were inspired at 
the coming of Christ, is most clearly preached in all the churches.” 


He adds, as farther certain truths, the resurrection of the 
dead to eternal life, or eternal punishment, and the freedom of 
will by which the soul is able to choose between the two, The 
nature of the soul is doubtful, whether begotten or inserted ; 
and whether corporeal or no. It is also doubtful whether the 
angels, or the powers of evil, or even God himself, is corporeal 
or incorporeal ; indeed, it is uncertain whether there is anything 
incorporeal in existence. With respect to the opposite powers, 
the Church believes that there is a devil and his angels; though 
who they are it does not know; but most suppose them to have 
been angels who rebelled. The Church believes respecting the 
world, that it is made, and began from a certain time, and will be 
dissolved by its own corruption. But what ‘there was before 
this world, or what there will be after it, is not yet clearly known 
to many. For no clear teaching on these points is delivered 
in the ecclesiastical preaching. 

This was, according to the most learned teacher of the third 
century, the sum of the apostolic legacy ; ‘all that remained was 
the result only of individual study and speculation. But he 
proceeds to develop a series of very beautiful speculations,— 
gorgeous dreams,—which doubtless formed the chief attraction 
of his lecture-room at Alexandria. Some of these dreams have 
been since developed into dogmas, but morecondemned as heresies. 
We have seen in that simple creed his world-religion ; now let 
us give our readers one taste of his world-philosophy. The fol- 
lowing two speculations, which follow each other closely in his 
book on the First Principles, which was actually the text-book 
of his school, are more truly world-speculations than any others 
that we could produce; since one ranges through the whole 
material universe, and the other traces the destiny of the soul 
from eternity to eternity. Whether they account for all the 
phenomena, we leave our readers and Mr. Kingsley to decide. 

The stars were to Origen neither inhabited worlds nor chaotic 
masses of lifeless matter, but living, reasonable beings, animated 
by souls, In fact, when Shakspeare wrote the following famous 
lines, he either possessed himself, or versified from elsewhere, an 
idea identical with Origen’s :— 


“ There’s not the smallest orb which thou behold’st, 
But in bis motion like an angel sings, 
Still quiring to the young-eyed cherubim ; 
Such harmony is in immortal souls.” 
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Each was a pure being with an immortal soul, fulfilling the 
noblest of ministries: yet not content with that, they aspire 
after, and will one day enjoy, something far better. Now they 
are subject to vanity, because confined in bodies, and tied to the 
duty of illuminating the world; and they long for the time, 
when this splendid task of theirs shall have been completed, and 
they shall be set free from their bondage to corruption and va- 
nity, and admitted into the glorious liberty of the children of 
God. Even the sun desires to depart, and to be with Christ; 
which he too feels would be far better. Is it not a pity that 
this beautiful dream is not true? One does not turn with plea- 
sure from these glorious beings even to Sir David Brewster's 
innumerable multitude of happy worlds; far less to Dr. Whewell’s 
universe of vast watery balls, each wrapped round a central 
cinder. Yet perhaps in the deep recesses of infinite space, there 
lurk brighter and more beautiful things than were ever ima- 
gined by any philosopher of the three; and in cases where the 
particulars are almost all unknown, the grandest and vastest 
dream may be the thing that comes nearest to reality. 

We recognise at once in the foregoing speculation a mere 
dream, splendid but baseless, the whole of which, except the 
grand vague idea of vastness and beauty, can be proved untrue; 
but the following one upon the history and destinies of souls, 
which is a perfectly analogous speculation, formed by the same 
process, and resting on the same foundation, refers to matter 
even more unknown. Science can here prove no negative; be- 
cause the scene lies in a world which neitiier eyes nor telescopes 
can reach. 

There stands fast and firm in the mind of Origen this great 
principle, that in all his dealings with his reasonable creatures, 
with Christian or heathen, with angel, man, or devil, God has 
been exactly just, according to those same rules of justice that 
he has written on the heart of man ;—that in him there has been 
no partiality or caprice, nor even the slightest inequality in the 
distribution of his gifts; so that, if we see two beings unequally 
endowed, we may at once conclude that they have somehow or 
other merited the inequality. But when he views this world 
alone, it is impossible for him, as it must be for every one, to 
reconcile all its phenomena with this view; he saw, as all see, 
“that the fathers have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s 
teeth are set on edge ;” and “ that one event happeneth to all, 
as to the righteous so to the wicked.” We are content now-a- 
days to leave this insoluble question as we find it; but not so 
then. Each theologian must produce his theory, The Gnostic, 
and in after times the Manichean, had his; and the orthodox 
must show a counter-theory of his own. To supply this want 
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there rose in Origen’s mind a splendid vision. He ventured, 
perhaps alone of all theologians, to face the immensities of 
Time and Space. There is a world in which we live; and 
there are other worlds ; and there are heavens and earths beyond 
the sphere of the fixed stars. And there is an age, in which 
our present lives are cast, and there are ages past and to come, 
and there are ages of ages; but something yet remains beyond 
them all. And in the far distant past, at some time to us un- 
known, God made all the rational souls that now are animating 
men, or devils, or angels, or stars. He made them all alike, 
equally gifted, but each endowed with that dangerous gift of 
Freedom. Some, in the ages that are past, used this gift faith- 
fully ; and they have risen to be angels and archangels, princi- 
palities and powers; some animate the stars; and one is the 
living soul that directs the glorious ministry of the sun; nay, 
one deserved so highly, that it was united with, and became the 
human soul, of the Word of God himself. And some, on the 
other hand, abused the gift, and sinking downwards became 
devils, warring with good in others, and at present incapable of 
it themselves, though not perhaps even they for ever. And some 
have been sent into this world, receiving at their entrance into 
it, perhaps in pursuance of the sentence of some past judgment- 
day like that which is to be hereafter, different gifts and capaci- 
ties, and different positions in life, all in strict accordance with 
their merits in ages past. This present life, then, is but one of 
many past and to come. Lut there will at last be an end of all, 
when all human souls will be restored, and in some region be- 
yond the sphere of the fixed stars enjoy eternal happiness. For 
all God’s punishments are medicinal: they are inflicted solely 
with a view to cure: his very ai#mov vip burns only for the 
purifying of the soul. Nor did Origen shrink from intimating, 
although timidly, the most distant, yet still necessary conse- 
quence of his principle, that the day will come at last, when 
even the devils shall be reconciled. Then at last there will be 
- ™” or death, or pain, or sorrow, in the whole universe of 
od. 

We have stated this view somewhat more broadly than he ; 
but we do not think that there is any proposition in our state- 
ment which is not expressed or implied in his writings. We 
ought also to add, that he does not claim for it a higher rank 
than that of a probable conjecture. It is certainly a mere 
dream, but such as could suggest itself to none but a lofty and 
noble mind. Certainly these ages of purgation, administered by 
almighty power, and unerring wisdom, and eternal love, are a far 
nobler “ fabric of a vision” than that gamboge and vermilion 
purgatory of which poor, weak, amiable Pio Nono keeps the keys ; 
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where we may commute our sentence at the rate of so many 
days per Pater Noster; and have the privilege of sending, when 
we please, to friends in trouble, a half-crown’s worth of refrige- 
rium, all the credit of the Roman Church being pledged for its 
safe delivery. The balance is certainly in favour of the heretic ; 
for such is poor Origen, although the spiritual parent of scores 
of the canonized, and by far the most influential mind that ever 
rose in the Oriental church. Hard controversial battles have 
been fought on the question of his salvation or damnation. 
Much has been said on both sides, although direct intelligence 
of his trial was scanty, reporters having been excluded: at 
last a sensible suggestion was made, that one of the chief dispu- 
tants should go to the other world and see: upon the whole, the 
predominant opinion was, that he is in that bad place, the eter- 
nity of which he disbelieved. It may be that he cares but little 
for these questions: for, if noble exertion and genuine piety, a 
pure and even ascetic life, a truth-loving and charitable heart, 
united with unflinching confidence in the truth of his religion, 
can prepare a man for heaven, certainly Origen is there. 

Probably our readers will have no difficulty in pronouncing 
what school of divines in our day has been to market in the 
bazaars of Alexandria. We do not wish at present to enter 
into the discussion of their views; but whatever judgment the 
future biographer or critic may have to pronounce on their 
theology, he will be a very uncharitable man if he denies his 
approval and sympathy to themselves. There is nothing that 
has been, that does not in the lapse of time reappear: and, 
therefore, a day may come when the learned world will be dis- 
puting de salute Mauritii. Perhaps that distinguished divine 
would have no objection to stand at the bar, or share a cell, in 
the other world, with his preceptor Origen. 
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“¢ SEIGNEUR, ayez pitié de mon Ame, et de ce pauvre peuple !” 
Such was the exclamation, more appropriate and more becoming 
than even the dying action of Cesar, with which William the 
Silent, the Liberator of Holland, closed his career. He was 
assassinated on the 10th July 1584, as he was quitting his own 
dinner-table, in his palace at Delft, in the presence of his wife and 
his sister, surrounded by his children, and in the very heart of a 
country where, we are told, “ there was scarcely an individual 
who would not have died to save him.” The scene of the murder 
is still pointed out to strangers, and whatever may be the authen- 
ticity of the details, the locality is so well authenticated, and the 
circumstances so accurately known, as to bring the tragedy home 
to us with terrible reality. When, four years before, his enemy, 
Philip III. had resorted to the infamous expedient of setting a 
price on his head, William’s pious and cheerful answer had been 
that he should, notwithstanding, live as long in the midst of his 
friends as it pleased God, in whose hands are life and death. 
Incessant conspiracies against his life were the result of this 
savage measure; and at Antwerp, in 1582, in circumstances 
almost identical with those which we have mentioned as attend- 
ing his death, the bullet of an assassin had actually passed 
through his mouth. Still William persisted in acting on the 
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maxim that death itself is better than the constant fear of it, 
and it was in consequence of the freedom with which he admitted 
every one to his presence, that Balthazar Gerard was enabled 
to become the successful candidate for the martyr’s crown, which 
a Christian Church had added to the temporal advantages which 
a Christian monarch had offered to his murderer. 

As no character of his time was more weighty, either in the 
scale of friends or enemies, than that of William of Orange, so 
there is none with reference to whom praise on the one hand, or 
vituperation on the other, has been carried farther. Whilst 
those who loved him were accustomed to liken him to the grandest 
characters of antiquity, those who feared him professed to see his 
prototype only in Cain, and Judas Iscariot. A dispassionate 
posterity has sided far more frequently with his admirers than 
his detractors, and the worst charge which is ever brought 
against him now, is that in the dark days which preceded the 
departure of Margaret of Parma from the Netherlands, and be- 
fore he openly assumed the character of a leader of insurrection, 
he occasionally was guided in his actions by something approach- 
ing to what Milton would have called “ a public conscience.” 

Naturally observant, and trained from his childhood to watch 
men and events, William of Orange was sharp-witted and clear- 
headed in the highest degree, whilst his intelligence, resting se- 
curely on a moral nature of extraordinary firmness, was freed 
from the distorting influences of the passions, to an extent, per- 
haps, unequalled in any other man. With him insight was fore- 
sight, yet so far was he from either concluding or acting in haste, 
that of the favourite pupil of Charles V., it was hard to tell, 
whether caution or determination was the more prominent charac- 
teristic. But for the fearlessness of his conduct, his lengthened 
deliberations might have been mistaken for wavering, and but 
for the soundness of the conclusions at which he arrived, the 
tenacity with which he clung to them, might, at any time, have 
been stigmatized as obstinacy. ‘ He was,” says Schiller in his 
noble historical fragment,* “ no stranger to fear, but between 
his fear and that of other men, there was this difference, that it 
came before the danger, and he was tranquil in tumult, because 
he had trembled in tranquillity.” 

William of Orange was the Luther of politics. With him 
a new era commences in the political history, not of Holland 
only, but of Europe. The idea of the State, as it presented itself 
to the minds of the great publicists of antiquity, and as it was 
realized in what may be called the constitutional governments of 





* Der Abfall der Niederlande. 
+ Schiller’s expression, which we have translated literally, was probably sug- 
gested by the motto which William himself assumed, “ Szevis tranquillus in undis.” 
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the ancient world, did not recognise the existence either of rights 
or interests in the governing body, apart from and independent 
of those of the governed. The external organization of the 
State, under whichever of the three great political categories— 
monarchical, aristocratical, or democratical—it might fall, was 
simply the form into which society had thrown itself for the 
time being, and had, in and for itself, no more an independent 
existence than the form of matter had an existence indepen- 
dent of its substance. By a mental act the form, in either case, 
might be abstracted, and might be talked and reasoned of 
apart, and thus the science of politics was conversant about 
forms of society, just as geometry was conversant about forms of 
matter. 

But the speculations and the institutions of Greece had alike 
been forgotten; the Roman Republic had given place to the 
Empire, and a political theory almost the converse of this suc- 
ceeded to it. Substance and accident may almost be said to 
have changed places. The Cesar, his ministers, his magistrates, 
and his legions, if not absolutely the State itself, came to be re- 
garded as its necessary and permanent attributes, as its immove- 
able centre, around which citizens, or rather subjects (for in 
the antique sense there were citizens no longer) were to group 
themselves, and to the requirements of which their habits, and 
thoughts, and wishes must conform. ‘This was the fundamental 
idea of the Empire, and the consequence of it was, that through 
all the changes which the Empire underwent, the rights of the 
governing body were regarded as equally, if not more inalienable, 
than those of the people. 

On the fall of the Western Empire, this theory, more or less 
modified, not by classical, but by old Teutonic notions of free- 
dom,—was transplanted into all the feudal monarchies which 
sprung from its roots. Several modern writers, amongst whom 
Sir Francis Palgrave and Mr. Allen are the most conspicuous, 
have expended much learning and ingenuity in assigning to the 
Roman Imperial, and to the traditionary Teutonic elements, 
their respective value in the formation of modern political ideas. 
Even if we follow, as we should be disposed to do, the views of 
Mr. Allen, who gives to the traditionary Teutonic element more 
importance than Sir Francis, enough of efficiency must still be 
conceded to Imperial ideas, as they were transmitted through 
the ecclesiastical jurists, fully to establish our position, that in every 
medieval State the governing body had a locus standi of its own, 
which it was constitutionally entitled to defend against the public 
will, ven where republican forms of government had pre- 
vailed, the tendency had been to regard those to whom the exe- 
cutive was confided, as, for the time at least, possessed of such a 
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position ;* and where, in the far greater majority of cases, monar- 
chical institutions prevailed, the rights of the ruler were limited 
by no counter-balancing duties beyond those which the father of 
a family owes to his children. That he had obligations in this 
sense, religion, both natural and revealed, taught both him and 
them, and these it was not unusual to embody in a coronation 
oath, or other solemn act at his accession. But beyond acting as 
a vague species of moral restraint, such declarations were wholly 
inefficacious when they chanced to conflict with the will of the 
ruler, for, as it was to God that he vowed, so it was held that by 
Him only could he be called to account. As being the source 
of all temporal authority, there was a contradiction involved in 
the very idea of the pater et rex being amenable to a temporal 
tribunal. The only appeal from the monarch’s word which on 
this theory was admissible, was to the monarch’s conscience, 
upon which occasionally the authority of the Church, as the 
keeper of consciences, or of its head, as the maker of kings, might 
be brought to bear. Of all the channels to redress or reform 
within the State, that of petitioning alone was not logically closed. 

But a very different political theory, and one to the influence 
of which no prudent man will yet venture to assign a limit, was 
solemnly and aé once inaugurated by the edict of forfeiture which 
the States-General of the United Provinces, under the guidance of 
William of Orange, promulgated against Philip of Spain on the 
26th July 1581. We have said “ at once’—for far from this 
event being preceded by a gradual movement in the direction of 
liberty, the doctrines of absolute monarchy had never attained 
to so complete a practical recognition as during the portion of 
the sixteenth century which had just elapsed. At a much 
earlier period, indeed, this tendency had made itself felt, and 
during the three centuries which had preceded the taking of 
Constantinople, its action had been invariable. From the days 
of Irnerius the Roman law had been the main link which con- 
nected modern with ancient civilisation. It was cultivated, 
scientifically speaking, now with more, now with less success, but 
it had all along exerted an unceasing and very important prac- 
tical influence on the development of States, and an influence 
which, derived as it then was almost entirely from the Justinian 
compilations, was exclusively favourable to the ascendency of 
the Imperial element. ‘The more perfect judicial system which 
was thus placed in the hands of the central power gave to it a 
greater consistency of action, of which it naturally availed itself 
for the assertion of its own independence,—the machinery of the 





* The so-cailed republics of Italy were, in truth, almost always aristocracies, 
leaning far more frequently in the direction of oligarchy than democracy. 
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executive was perfected,—and the rude maxims of state-cratt 
which had hitherto prevailed, were at last raised by Macchiavelli, 
and some of the Venetian and Spanish diplomatists, almost to the 
dignity of a science. It is quite true that opposite influences dur- 
ing this period had been very strenuously at work. The revival 
of classical studies had made the learned familiar with the 
doctrines which prevailed in the vigorous youth, as well as in 
the decrepit age of the ancient world, and where the ideas 
hence derived had already been carried, as was the case with 
Protestants, into practical activity in one sphere of human in- 
terests, their application to another lay sufficiently near. Ac- 
cordingly we find, thet such writers as Hottoman, Languet, our 
own George Buchanan, Bishop Poynet, and the like, did not 
scruple to assert for the people the right not only to judge of 
the actions of the monarch, but even to demand the forfeiture of 
his life, in the name and for the interests of the common weal. 
In this doctrine, strangely enough, they were followed a few 
years later by the “ Leaguers” in France, who seized on it as 
the most convenient justification of their own opposition to 
Henry IV.; and in the book De justa Rupublice Christiane in 
Tteges potestate, which has been ascribed to Rose, Bishop of 
Senlis, and of which Mr, Hallam has given an interesting 
analysis,* we have the doctrine that the right to withdraw obedi- 
ence from wicked kings is at the bottom of all public law, advo- 
cated with as little hesitation as by Buchanan himself. But all 
this was subsequent to William’s death; Buchanan was his con- 
temporary, and there can be no question that the doctrine which 
was uppermost in the age to which William belonged, was that 
propounded by the greatest of all its theorists, and by one whom 
neither Protestant nor Catholic could claim as his own ;—“ Ma- 
jestas,” wrote Bodinus, about four years before the edict of for- 
feiture, “ majestas est summa, in cives et subditos, legibusque 
soluta, potestas.” 

It was thus against no exploded or exceptional policy on the 
part of Spain that William protested, and if the honours of ori- 
ginality, in the only sense in which originality in such cases is 
possible, are to be denied to his celebrated Manifesto, it seems 
to us that equally must they be withheld from the utterances of 
the religious reformers in the preceding part of the century. 

What then were the leading doctrines of the Political Refor- 
mation ? 

The ancient doctrine, that every legitimate government,f be 
its form what it may, has for its object the common good, was 





* Literature of Europe, 3d edition, vol. ii. p. 43, 
} Aristot. Politicor, lib. iii. ¢. v. 
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once more formally proclaimed. But it was felt that neither the 
principle thus established, nor the other, that the ultimate test 
of what does or does not constitute this common good, is to be 
sought in the law of reason,—a law higher and more stable than 
the passing volitions either of the one, or the few, or the many, 
—a law which Aristotle had finely said was “reason without 
passion,” solved the practical difficulty. For where was this law 
to be found, who was to interrogate it, and expound it authori- 
tatively and finally in cases of controversy? He who did so was 
manifestly the sovereign, but who he should be was a question 
which Aristotle* had declined to answer, and for which the poli- 
tical history of eighteen centuries had since been in vain endea- 
vouring to find a permanent solution. It was this question 
which the States-General took upon them to determine, and 
which they did determine in a sense which, whether true or 
false, has since been accepted by every constitutional state whe- 
ther monarchical or republican. In the nation, they said, there 
is a conscience, just as in the individual man, and in this con- 
science the nation will find the law of the common good, by a 
conscientious exercise of its reason,—by an honest introspection. 

As Christians, they believed that much which affects public 
as well as private relations had been directly revealed, and feel- 
ing as they did, the perfect accordance of this revelation with 
the dictates of the individual eonscience, they meekly bowed to 
it as a national law. [ut where this monitor was silent, they 
held that the state, like the citizen, is a law unto itself. There 
was no security for the coincidence of this law with the will of a 
divinely-appointed monarch, for of such a monarch, and of such 
an appointment they found no trace either in nature or revela- 
tion. Neither was it to be found in the sentiments of a privi- 
leged class, for there was nothing to lead them to believe that 
any class was privileged or endowed exclusively; least of all 
would it be discovered by the vulgar mechanical expedient of 
counting transitory individual volitions. Its seat was in the 
great heart of the whole people, towards the constitution of which 
every element of wisdom, goodness, and power, furnished their 
appropriate elements. As civilisation advanced, and culture was 
widened and deepened, the light of reason would burn brighter, 
and the law would be more visible. But, apart from revelation, 
there was no hope of illumination or guidance from without. 

It is obvious that the national conscience, as thus understood, 
was not bound to the adoption of any particular form of govern- 
ment,—nay, that being progressive, it could not be so bound. 
As regarded the present, if it pronounced in favour of an 





* Politicor, lib. iii. ¢. vii. 
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absolute monarchy, or an aristocracy, these, however objection- 
able they might seem in the abstract, were, co ipso, legitimate 
governments in the Aristotelian sense. If, on the other hand, 
a republic, even though established and upheld by universal 
suffrage,* was not in accordance with its requirements, (which, 
by assigning to mere physical force a preponderance almost ex- 
clusive of other elements, which the national conscience recog- 
nised, was pretty sure to be the case,) then such a republic was 
as little a legitimate government as the veriest tyranny. 

The form of government then was to be fixed by considera- 
tions of simple and temporary expediency,—it was a machine 
devised by the common conscience for the fulfilment of its de- 
signs, and its perfection was to be judged of by the completeness 
with which it performed its function. 

This great principle of placing the ultimate and inalienable 
sovereignty in what we have called the national or common 
conscience,—but for which such expressions as “the common 
will,” “the spirit of the time,” or even “ public opinion,” in its 
gravest sense, may be used as equivalents,—we regard as the 
great discovery of modern politics, Logically considered, it no 
doubt followed as an inevitable consequence from the centre 
principle of the Religious Reformation, or rather it was this 
principle itself at work in another direction. But though his- 
tory does, in the main, work out the legitimate consequences of 
principles which have once become dominant, such is often a 
slow, and not always a certain result. That in the present case 
there were conquests remaining for the politician, after the vic- 
tory of the divine was accomplished, the subsequent history of 
northern Germany too conclusively demonstrates. More than 
three centuries have elapsed since the bones of Luther were laid 
to rest in the Church of Wittemberg,—the political reformer of 
Luther’s country is still an object of hope. 

As regards ourselves as Englishmen, it is a fact, which sub- 
sequent events have somewhat obscured, that our political pro- 
gress is more to be ascribed to our intercourse with the Dutch 
in the seventeenth and preceding century, than to any other 
external cause. 

In the sixteenth century, our relations with the United Pro- 
vinces were of a far more intimate kind than they have been 
with any European nation in our own day. Down to the very 
period of the Revolution, from causes arising now from friend- 
ship and family connexion, now from rivalry in commerce and 
in war, the domestic affairs of the two countries continued to be 








* Anything so wild as universal suffrage scems never to have occurred to the 
sober and aristocratic burghers of Holland. 
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as well known to each other as when Dutchmen and English- 
men fought side by side in the days of Elizabeth ; and this know- 
ledge descended to the lowest classes, to an extent which is sur- 
prising in our day. From de Wittes, de Ruyters, and Temples, 
it passed to the Puritan yeoman, the Scotch covenanter, and the 
Dutch Presbyterian mechanic, even to the children, who, as 
Macaulay tells us, when the news of Cromwell’s death arrived, 
ran along the canals shouting that the devil was dead, 
Accordingly, no two political events of equal importance ever 
probably resembled each other so closely as the Dutch Revolu- 
tion of 1581, and the English Revolution of 1688. Both could 
claim an historical basis, and both accordingly set forth as their 
object, not the introduction of theoretical novelties, but the 
restoration of institutions which had existed from time immemo- 
rial, Both were effected not only with deliberation, but with 
extreme reluctance, by a people which had exhausted every 
other expedient, and had clung with fondness to the forms of 
allegiance after its substance had become irreconcilable, not only 
with national well-being, but with self-preservation. Of both 
might have been said, with equal truth, what was said of that of 
Holland, that it was “a desperate remedy for an incurable disease.” 
Far from being succeeded, as most revolutions, ancient and 
modern have been, by at least temporary anarchy or misrule, 
they were both the harbingers of order more perfect, and of 
citizen virtues more unalloyed by selfishness, than the history 
of mankind had ever before exhibited. The one feature of dis- 
similarity which has obscured so many features of resemblance 
is,—that whilst the English revolution was followed by a peace, 
which two unimportant attempts at rebellion can scarcely be 
said to have interrupted, that of Holland was followed by a war 
so protracted that the sons of those who saw its commencement 
were grey-headed men when they assembled in the Frieden 
Saal at Munster to sign the treaty of Westphalia, by which it 
was terminated. But even this difference was more apparent 
than real, because unlike all other wars, that in which the 
United Provinces were engaged, brought along with it more 
than the usual blessings of peace. Mr. Davies seems to be 
guilty of no exaggeration when he says, that “ unexampled in 
the history of nations, it had brought commerce, wealth, civili- 
sation, learning, and the arts in its train, and which well de- 
served its high exemption, because of the nobleness, the purity, 
and the elevation of the motives from whence it originated; a 
war which had its foundation in justice and its termination in 


glory,”*—(Vol. ii. p. 653.) 








* The “'Tulipomania” afford a curious and interesting proof of the internal 
tranquillity of the United Provinces, during a struggle which seemed at every 
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But of all the coincidences between these two memorable re- 
volutions, the most remarkable is that between the State docu- 
ments which exist as their respective memorials, The identity 
of the principles here set forth is so complete, as to place the 
connexion between them beyond all question ; and if we regard 
it, as well we may, as a subject of national pride, that William 
was strengthened by recollections of our constitutional struggles, 
and aided by suggestions derived from the earlier pages of our 
Statute Book, it is nothing more than an act of becoming grati- 
tude to bear in mind, that not the celebrated manifesto of his 
great-grandson only, but the Bill of Rights itself, is little more 
than a reproduction of ideas, and almost of words, which are 
traceable to his pen. 


The Baroness Blaze de Bury’s attractive volume, included in 
the list at the head of this paper, gives us some interesting 
glimpses of the domestic life of this great Constitutionalist. 

At the hands of his four wives, William experienced both the 
joys and the sorrows of matrimony in the fullest measure. He 
was first married to Anne of Egmont, Count Egmont’s sister, 
but of her we hear little even now. His second wife, Anne of 
Saxony, exhibited such depths of perfidy and worthlessness, that 
of all the instances of William’s stout-heartedness with which we 
are acquainted, the greatest seems that of his venturing upon 
farther matrimonial experiments. Madame de Bury has fur- 
nished us with three of her letters, addressed respectively to her 
husband, to her paramour, and to her mother-in-law; and we 
can scarcely tell whether the hypocrisy of the first, the profli- 
gacy of the second, or the low cunning of the third, most fill us 
with wonder and disgust. In none of them, however, is there 
any charge, either of infidelity or unkindness, against William ; 
and there are many expressions which show that, even in what 
the companion of her guilt afterwards called “the wildest tran- 





moment to threaten their existence as a nation, and one, moreover, which is very 
characteristic of the habits of the Dutch as we know them. 

“In 1637, the price of tulips suddenly rose to an incredible height, the most 
esteemed varying from 2600 guilders to 150 for a single root. Large fortunes 
were acquired by speculations on this article, which in Amsterdam alone, involved, 
it is said, no less a sum than 10,000,000 guilders, Persons of all ranks, sexes, and 
ages, neglected their ordinary avocations to amuse themselves with this novel 
species of gambling ; but as those who purchased were often of slender means, and 
unable to fulfil their engagements, the speculation became so unsafe that men lost 
confidence in it, and in course of time it died away of itself. . . . However we 
may condemn this idle traffic, aud however well deserved the ridicule it has in- 
curred, it is still gratifying to reflect in what a state of ease and prosperity, how 
free from care and light-hearted a people must be, who could find opportunity and 
inclination to devote their attention to such agreeable trifles. The mania did not 
extend to the Spanish Netherlands.”—( Vol. ii. p. 607.) 
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sports of her rage,” she was fully sensible that his conduct had 
been, and was likely to be, far more considerate than she de- 
served. In the letter to the Count John, she says, “ Your 
Grace tells me in your last letter, that it is for my lord husband 
and my friends to decide in this matter; I will hope that it is 
for my lord husband, and nowise for my friends.” When Anne’s 
guilt was placed beyond all question, first by her detection, and 
then by her confession, the effort of her illustrious relatives was 
to procure concealment. It was proposed that William should 
shut her up between stone walls, and spread a report that she 
was dead ; but this arrangement did not suit his views; and 
when, four years afterwards, it was known that he had resolved 
to repudiate her formally, in order that he might marry Char- 
lotte de Bourbon, the indignation of the German princes knew 
no bounds. Anne’s uncle, the Landgraf of Hesse, gave way to 
his feelings in the following amusing tirade :—“ None of us can 
imagine what could possibly induce the prince and that booby 
St. Aldegonde, and whoever else meddled in it, to enter into 
such a business. If you consider the religious side of the ques- 
tion, why, she (Charlotte) is a Frenchwoman, a nun, and a run- 
away nun to boot! You can fancy all that is said thereupon, 
and how it is surmised that the prince, changing his old wife for 
this new one, will be merely going out of the frying-pan into the 
fire. If personal attractions be thought of, I'll answer for a bitter 
disappointment.” . . . But the marriage had already been 
arranged between the principal parties, and remonstrance in 
such cases is not commonly attended with success.* 

The fresh and genial interest in all the human relations which 
William retained to the very last, was indeed the great charm of 
his character, It was only natural that something of the temper 
which the furnace gives should adhere to one who had passed 
through it so often; and, accordingly, we admit that in the 
directness and bareness ‘with which his sentiments on matri- 
monial subjects are stated, there is often an approach to hard- 
ness. But the sentiments themselves are hearty and even 
kindly, and of misanthropy in any form, from first to last, 
there is not the slightest tinge either in his words or his 
actions. 

Charlotte of Montpensier was the purest, the gentlest, the 
most devoted of wives. Here is one of her letters which, the 
courtly style being relaxed where the occasion required, might 
serve as a model for all conjugal correspondence. 





* Of its utter futility where such a character as William’s is in question, no one 
will doubt who peruses the curious document, which he drew up with his own 
hand, and which we wish Madame de Bury had given in the original instead of 
in translation. 
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“My Lorp,—I received this morning, at my awakening, your 
letters of the 3d of this month (October), and can assure you I was 
most rejoiced to be assured of your good health, for which I fervently 
thank God, and pray him to continue to you the same, To-day, to- 
wards one o’clock afternoon, arrived in this town your brother, 
Monsieur le Comte, which event caused great contentment to all the 
citizens and people. We were, however, my daughters and I, far 
more delighted than all the rest, and as we dined, loyally and heartily 
drank your health, with oh! what wishes, my Lord, that you had but 
been present to pledge us. I will do the best I can touching what you 
desire ; but the townspeople have taken it into their heads already to 
make him (the Count) their present of a cup or vase. If all the others 
do the same it will be some proof of their goodwill; but I had rather 
the States had given something handsome, but useful at the same time. 
Nevertheless, my Lord, I did not venture to interfere, thinking that 
it may, perhaps, be possible to remedy in general whatever may in 
particular be wanting ; and I will see to this the most discreetly that 
Ican. As to the thousand florins, I sent for Jan Bach to know if he 
could furnish them,—and if it should so happen that he cannot fur- 
nish the whole, I can contribute a part, so that I hope, with God’s 
help, not to fai' in executing your commands, as I also hope, with 
the same aid, that we, my daughters and I, may gain the sum of 
patience we need, though that will be difficult when, my Lord, your 
brother shall quit this; for while he is here, it does not seem to us 
that you are entirely absent. I am much comforted, my Lord, by 
the hopes you entertain that affairs are likely to take a better turn, 
and if anything astonishes me it is that they should not yet be 
concluded, for it seems to me that it is high time they should 
be so. 

“‘T have delivered all your messages to your daughters, my Lord, 
who, in turn, present their compliments to your gracious acceptance. 
We all love each other well, and live in great familiarity and intimacy. 
They (the grown-up girls) take care of the little ones; all of them 
are quite well, as also my Lord, the Count Maurice. 

“Your most humble and most obedient servant, as long as she 
may live, 

* ©. pE Bourson.” 


If anything beyond such words were wanting to prove the 
perfect happiness of William’s domestic life at this period, it is 
supplied by the testimony of Count John. “The prince,” he 
says, in a letter to Count Schonenburg, “looks so well, and is of 
such good courage, in spite of the small comfort he enjoys, and 
the extent of his troubles, his labours, and his perils, that you 
would hardly believe it, and would be immensely rejoiced thereat. 
Of a surety, it is a most precious consolation and a wondrous 
relief that God should have given him a wife so distinguished 
by her virtue, her piety, her vast intelligence,—in a word, so 
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perfectly all that he could wish; in return, he loves her 
tenderly.” * 


With this tantalizingly short digression into his domestic his- 
tory, we must take leave of William for the present, and pass on 
to the immediately succeeding phase of social progress, where 
the figure of another Dutchman stands not less prominently in 
the foreground. 

At the time of William’s death Hueco Grorius was a child of 
little more than a year old, living in his father’s house in Delft. 
His father had studied under the celebrated Lipsius, had been 
four times Burgomaster of Delft, was Curator of the University 
of Leyden, (then a position of much consideration,) and latterly 
was Counsellor to Count Hohenloo, the same whom the Prince 
of Orange employed in his matrimonial mission to Charlotte of 
Montpensier. Similar offices and a similar position had been 
held by the family, many of whom were lawyers, for a good many 
generations; and as they belonged to that’ peculiar class of old 
burgher gentry whom Sir W illiam Templef describes as con- 
trasting so favourably with the rudeness of the traders on the one 
hand, and the corruption of the nobles on the other, the future 
founder of international jurisprudence may be said to have been 
born into a Dutch famille de robe of the very best description. 
If we give to this, and to the other favouring circumstances which 
accompanied it, all the weight which belongs to them, we shall 
probably be of opinion that, if too little importance ‘has been 
allowed to the personal influence of William on the constitutional 
tendencies which gained the ascendency under his auspices, too 
much has been given to that of Grotius by those who have re- 
garded him as the originator of views which were amongst the 
oldest, and in his day the most prominent characteristics of his 
countrymen, Never, indeed, as it seems to us, was there a case 
in which an individual exercised to his generation what Socrates 
would have called the réyvn waevtexn more completely than 
Grotius did; and his merit, in our opinion, consists, not in hav- 





* The Baroness receives this last assertion with hesitation, on the ground that, 
when the gentle Charlotte fell a victim to her over-anxiety about her husband’s 
wound, on the occasion of the attempt to assassinate him at Antwerp, he so soon 
thereafter endeavoured to repair what he himself called “ the nearest loss of all,” 
by again marrying, for the fourth time. That he should scarcely have permitted 
even the annus luctus to elapse, does seem remarkable ; and as we are not fur- 
nished, as on the former occasion, with his own reasons for the step, we are left to 
conjecture. What he formerly said, however, of the “ occupations, affairs, and 
annoyances wherein he was plunged up to the neck, not permitting him longer to 
exist alone and solitary,” he probably regarded as doubly true after the frightful 
tragedy which had just occurred. William’s wife, in short, as every man’s wife 
ought to be, was his prime minister, and his affairs were far too urgent to permit 
of the office being vacant almost for a day. 

+ See Sir W. Temple, p. 47. 
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ing generated, but in having brought forth in a scientific shape, 
ideas which, in a chaotic form, he found in the mind of every in- 
telligent Dutchman. In order to justify an assertion which, 
though it does not diminish the real merit of Grotius, certainly 
does militate against the character for invention which he has 
very commonly enjoyed, let us consider the influences amongst 
which he grew up. 

1, From the earliest times the system of municipal govern- 
ment had been carried out more completely in Holland than in 
any other country of Europe. “The towns,” says Mr. Davies, 
“were not portions of the State, but the State was rather an 
aggregate of towns,” and each of these formed a small independ- 
ent commonwealth, governed by its own laws, and holding 
separate courts of justice. We have here, in the most funda- 
mental institutions of the country, a field for the conflict of laws, 
on which questions must often have arisen which the Assembly 
of the States (which was little more than the towns in their col- 
lective capacity) could only have resolved by an appeal to 
something like the principles of general jurisprudence. The 
Pensionary or Advocate of every Dutch town, to say nothing of 
the Pensionary of the States-General, must consequently have 
passed through a training similar to that which, in our own day, 
has rendered our transatlantic descendants the best international 
lawyers in the world. 

2. In addition to the independent position in which the towns 
stood to each other, the relation which subsisted between their 
magistrates and the Count, and between the territories which 
belonged to them without the walls, and what was called the 
“open country,” in which the domains of the nobles and the 
Church were situated, must have given rise to continual ques- 
tions of a similar kind. 

3. From the days of the Romans downwards, Holland had been 
pre-eminently a trading and commercial country, and we know 
that it was with reference to commerce that the first attempts 
were made to establish rules for the intercourse of independent 
States. The mercantile code of the Rhodians, which the Romans 
adopted, is, with the exception of the jus fetiale, (which seems to 
have been chiefly ceremonial,) the only monument we possess of 
the rules by which the intercourse of the States of antiquity was 
regulated. The leges Rhodiorum were superseded by the Tabula 
- Amalphitana, which again made way for the Consolato del Mare. 
Then came the famous laws of Oleron, which we claim for our 
own Richard I., but which can scarcely have proceeded from so 
giddy a head, and the ordinances of Wisbuy, which formed the 
basis of the ordinances of the Hanseatic league. Lastly, the 
code which in Grotius’s own day (1614) was drawn up at Lubec 
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by the general meeting of the Hanseatic league.* It is true 
that none of these regulations dealt with international interests 
in the wide sense in which Grotius, and some even of the pre- 
cursors of Grotius, conceived them; and it is also true that 
neither they, nor the treaties by which their principles were often 
modified, appealed to a higher principle than the commercial 
interests of the States for whose convenience they were prepared. 
Still they recognised the necessity of mutual good faith, and that 
in circumstances in which it could not be enforced by national 
tribunals, and thus to a Dutchman, breathing the atmosphere 
which they created, the ideas of international rights and duties 
must have been among the very first which he encountered. 

4, But we are not left to infer generally, from the fact of its 
being a trading country, that Holland was impregnated with the 
ideas of international morality and law. We know, as a fact, 
that the Dutch, in the days of Grotius, were the honestest people 
in the world, and as this fact seems to us a very important one 
in accounting for the rise among them of a science of which 
mutual fair dealing—the golden rule—was the object, we shall 
take the liberty of establishing it by the authority of one who 
has looked into their affairs more narrowly than we ourselves 
can profess to havedone. Mr. Davies, in enumerating the causes 
which led to the glorious termination of the liberation war, men- 
tions, as the chief, the moral qualities of the Dutch, and of these 
he says,— 

“ Among the moral qualities which distinguished the Dutch of this 
period, the most remarkable was honesty; a homely virtue, and now, 
politically speaking, fallen into disesteem, (?) but none the less real, 
none the less efficacious in the circumstances in which they were 
placed. Of the advantage it proved to them in their pecuniary rela- 
tions with other States, their history affords sufficient evidence. At 
the time when their affairs were most desperate, none ever doubted 
their national credit ;f the parsimonious Queen of England, the cau- 
tious William of Orange, the mistrustful German princes, never hesi- 
tated for a moment to advance them loans, or to trust to their honour 
for the payment of the troops which served under their standards. 
Carried into their commercial transactions, this probity won them the 
confidence of the merchants of foreign countries, and caused them to 





* The learned and luminous judgments of Lord Stowel, during the late war, 
and the discussions which have taken place in the Admiralty Courts since the 
commencement of the present, have made both the profession and the public so 
familiar with these early codes, that even this cursory enumeration of them may 
almost demand an apology. 

+ In less than ten years, Philip of Spain had twice declared himself insolvent— 
in 1587 and in 1596; and in 1576, when he had contracted a debt of 14,500,000 
ducats to the merchants of Spain and Genoa, he obtained from the Pope a dispen- 
sation permitting him to revoke all his engagements, “ lest he should be ruined by 
usury whilst combating the heretics.” 
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become, in course of time, the providers and cashiers of nearly the 
whole civilized world. Pervading their political councils, it produced 
a spirit of mutual confidence, which bound together all ranks of men 
mn an indissoluble tie. ‘The government, acting in perfect good faith 
itself, never suspected the fidelity of the people, nor descended to the 
mean arts of rousing their passions by fictions or misrepresentations ; 
they never deceived them as to their relations with foreign powers, 
as to the exact condition of their strength and resources, or as to the 
true nature of the contest in which they were engaged, and the people 
on their part awarded to the government entire reliance and obe~ 
dience. Thus a state, formed of the most heterogeneous parts, was 
united by the strong bond of mutual fidelity into a firm and compact 
whole, which defied alike the assaults of force from without, and the 
undermining of intrigue from within.” 
Amongst such a people the fundamental principles of interna- 
tional law were not far to seek, and it would have been strange 
indeed if some one had not found them. 
5. The philosophical associations amongst which Grotius grew 

ws) were less favourable. He was thirteen years older than ‘Des- 

cartes, and consequently had little benefit from the higher views 
of morals whick the great idealist maintained in ‘opposition to the 
school of his rival Gassendi;* and from the days of Montaigne 
the prevailing tendency had been, as it continued long after to 
be, in the direction of a species of sensual epicureanism. Bacon, 
it is true, had already arrived at manhood, and such were far 
from being the tenets which he directly inculeated, or which were 
a necessary or legitimate consequence of his views; still the prac- 
tical and immediate effect of his philosophy among the common 
herd of speculators, was rather to aggravate than to mitigate this 
tendency ; and in later times, from the days of Locke downwards, 
we know that the Baconian method was loudly appealed to as 
furnishing the basis of those sensational systems, both metaphy- 
sical and ethical, which, first unconsciously, and then consciously, 
struck at the roots both of knowledge and virtue, and of which 
the French encyclopzdists of the end of last, and the still more 
revolting materialists of the commencement of the present, cen- 
tury, were the legitimate issue. But Grotius, and the great 
body of his countrymen, were little affected by the errors either 
of the philosophical school which was springing up, or of that 
which it superseded. Among the nobility of Holland, who, like 
their successors at the present t day, « strove to imitate the French 
in their mien, their clothes, their way of talk, of eating, of § gal- 








* Tf Gassendi was not an epicurean, in the obnoxious’sense, neither was Descartes 
astoic. Ina letter to the Princess Palatine, we find him saying, “I belong not to 
that school of philosophy which w ould force its sages to be unsusceptible of feeling, ‘g 
&c. See Madame de Bury, p. 223, where much valuable and interesting matter 
will be found, which, to our great regret, lies wholly out of our present subject. 
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lantry, or debauchery, and were something worse than they 
would be, by affecting to be better than they need,”’* it may 
naturally be supposed that no small influence was exerted by 
the most popular writer of the 16th century, who, “ though 
rather too epicurean and destitute of moral energy, was for that 
very reason a favourite with men of similar dispositions, for whom 
courts and camps and country mansions were the proper soil.” f 
But the fashionable morals of the time by no means extended 
to the class to which Grotius belonged, to “ those families which 
live upon their patrimonial estates in all the great cities, and 
though a people differently bred and mannered from the traders, 
are like them in the modesty of garb and habit, and the parsimony 
of living.” { Their moral philosophy was the moral philosophy 
neither of Aristotle nor of Bacon, nor of Montaigne, but of the 
Old and New Testament, and it was on this foundation that 
Grotius himself, a man of the strongest Christian convictions, and 
of the purest life, based his system and built up his jurisprudence. 

6. Above all, Grotius had witnessed a vast and memorable 
instance of the power of the national conscience; the central 
fact of the history of his country, and of his time, had been an 
appeal to the principles of natural law. Not rashly and petu- 
lantly, but solemnly and deliberately, the elder generation under 
whose shadow he grew up, had brought the government of his 
native land to the test of the absolute principles of justice and 
injustice, of right and wrong; and the very first act of his own 
responsible existence consisted in becoming a party to this very 
transaction, for though judgment had been pronounced, its exe- 
cution still hung on the issue of the war. In taking his own 
place in the struggle, he could not follow the bidding of mere 
tradition, for if one party claimed the authority of ancient usages, 
the other had modern custom clearly on its side; and nothing 
short of a law, mere absolute than came to either from without, 
could help him to a safe ground of decision between them. 
Within the State, then, he was thrown back upon those very 
dicta of conscience to which, with such lights as reason and 
revelation shed upon them, he afterwards appealed for the rule 
of its external relations; and thus the daily duties of good citi- 
zenship brought Grotius face to face with the fundamental 
maxims of his future science. 

7. But lastly, it was not on the part of Spain only that 
Grotius had beheld a violation of laws which his own heart 
told him derived their sanction from an authority higher than 
human legislation. Scarcely had the twelve years’ truce com- 





* Sir William Temple’s Observations on the United Provinces, p. 48. 
+ Hallam. Literature of Europe, vol. ii. p. 27. 
{ Temple, ut sup., p. 47. 
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menced when the Arminian controversy arose, and in the very 
country where the religious principles of the Reformation had 
been most earnestly and fully embraced, and where alone, as 
yet, the political consequences of these principles had been 
worked out, he witnessed a wanton outrage both on religious 
and political liberty. A Protestant Synod had repudiated the 
right of private judgment, the son of the great champion of 
Dutch freedom had cut off the head of him whom every good 
Dutchman venerated as a father, for the gratification of his 
private vengeance and ambition. Nor was Grotius a spectator . 
of these transactions merely. As regarded both, he had been 
one of the most conspicuous actors and sufferers, and he knew 
that, but for the extraordinary reputation which he had already 
acquired as a man of letters, he would now have been the occu- 
pant of a grave by Barnevelt’s side. That he was alive, was 
owing to the protection which was cast around him by that very 
opinion of civilized mankind to which, on behalf of others, he 
was about to appeal. When Grotius sat down to elaborate the 
Law of Nature and Nations, he was himself a living monu- 
ment of its recognition as an unwritten law. 

We have been thus careful to fix the external circumstances 
in which the science of International Jurisprudence arose, and 
to trace out the conditions of thought which led to it, because we 
believe that our knowledge both of the science itself, and of the 
merits of Grotius with regard to it, will be greatly promoted by 
an acquaintance with its pedigree. Grotius himself has said that 
human nature is the mother of natural and the grandmother of 
instituted law, and applying the same figure to the historical de- 
duction which we have made, we should say, that the Religious 
Reformation in the commencement of the 16th century was the 
mother of constitutional law, which arose in the end of it, and 
the grandmother of the international jurisprudence which ren- 
dered the early part of the 17th memorable. 

If so much, then, is to be ascribed to antecedent occurrences, 
and if the circumstances of his country and his time had so large 
a share in the origination of the science which is so much asso- 
ciated with his name, what, it may be asked, are we willing to 
concede to the personal efforts of Grotius? Was that wonder- 
ful work, before which the most learned heads were bowed in 
reverence for more than a hundred years, which was published 
in so many forms, which was translated into so many tongues, 
which was loaded with commentaries so many and so fast, that, 
alone of all the books on record, it was published in its author’s 
lifetime cum notis variorum—that work which Gustavus Adolphus 
carried in his bosom, and with which he slept under his pillow— 
which, in circumstances the most critical, induced Oxenstiern to 
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name its author the ambassador of his country, and maintain him 
in his post against the opposition of Cardinal Richelieu—which 
has had chairs innumerable founded for its exposition in Protes- 
tant Universities—and which at Rome was put into the Jndex 
Expurgatorius,*—was this marvel of literature, after all, nothing 
but a transcript, for the use of those who might be less happily 
situated, of views and opinions which experience had made the 
common property of the favoured Dutch? 

The task which Grotius performed belonged to that class of 
good offices, for the performance of which the most happily cir- 
cumstanced and clear-sighted generation, must be beholden to its 
individual members. ‘ The work,” says Mr. Hallam, “ was as 
nearly original in its general platform as any work of man in an 
advanced stage of civilisation and learning can be, . . . more so, 
perhaps, than those of Montesquieu and Smith.” Our opinion 
will be sufficiently conveyed, if to the two illustrious names which 
Mr. Hallam has mentioned, we add the still more illustrious one 
of Bacon. Mr. Hallam himself has said that, “ Leonardo da Vinci 
laid down the grand principle of Bacon, that experiment and ob- 
servation must be the guide to just theory in the investigation of 
nature,” and the fact we know has been rendered indisputable 
by MSS. still existing in his own handwriting; but, if even 
Leonardo da Vinci was the first expositor of the principle of in- 
duction, which is more than doubtful, it is certain that neither 
he nor any one else had brought it within the reach of the prac- 
tical worker, in every branch of inquiry, as Bacon did. When 
Carneades, the sceptic, maintained the thesis: Néw@ xador, 
vouw xaxov: “Jura sibi homines utilitate sanxisse, varia pro 
moribus, . .. jus autem naturale esse nullum ;”f Cato banished 
him from Rome,—but he did not build on the opposite view the 
science which we owe to Grotius. The fact is, that if the funda- 
mental principles either of the Novum Organon, or of the Treatise 
on Peace and War, had been more new than they were, they 
would have been less true. Both were built upon human 
nature, and the fundamental maxims of both were necessarily as 
old as human nature itself. 

But if the spirit of his age and country, pregnant as it was 
with the principles of his science, detracts nothing from the 
scientific merits of Grotius, neither do the labours of those who 
have been called his precursors. The names of most of them he 
mentions himself, adding, very justly we believe as regards his 
proper theme, “sed hi omnes de uberrimo argumento paucis- 
sima dixerunt.” ‘They were mostly Spaniards, as the history of 
the time would lead us to expect, and as their names testify,— 











* Vide Whewell. + Grot. Proleg. 5. 
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Vasquez, Francis a Victoria, Balthazar Ayala,—the last writer 
having had the merit of being the first-who attempted to lay 
down rules for the conduct of nations in war.* The name of 
Albericus Gentilis, an Italian Protestant, is better known to 
Englishmen, as he held the chair of Civil Law at Oxford, and of 
him Grotius speaks with admiration and gratitude. From his 
work, De Jure Belli, there can be little doubt that the not 
very appropriate name of that of Grotius was derived, and 
the coincidence between the titles of a portion of his work and 
the work of Grotius, shews that he probably was his debtor, to 
some extent at least, for his general scheme. But the fault with 
which Grotius has been charged of relying more upon the opi- 
nions which others have confidently asserted, than those which 
he himself reasoned out from his premises, is far more applicable 
to Gentilis. In a general conception of the whole subject, how- 
ever, he certainly came nearer to Grotius than any of the others, 
who, partly Casuists and partly Civilians, alternated between 
discussions of such knotty points of Ethics as were likely to 
occur in the confessional, and the narrow signification which 
the Roman jurists gave to the Jus Gentium. Of this class of 
writers, Suarez of Granada was the greatest, and when we read 
certain passages in his works, it does seem strange that he should 
be of the number of those whom Grotius does no¢ mention. 
But we are not writing a history of ante-Grotian international 
jurisprudence, and most of our readers will probably forgive us, 
if we decline to enter farther into a criticism of works, of which 
Mr. Hallam says significantly, that they may be “ sufficiently 
judged by reading their table of contents, and taking occasional 
samples of different parts.”t The case is clearly one in which 








* With his writings it is probable that Grotius was not very conversant, as he 
certainly committed a mistake, when he said, “ Causas unde bellum justum aut 
injustum dicitur Ayala non tetigit.” 

} But though we may thus be excused for stopping short, we shall scarcely be 
justified in going wrong ; and we must, in justice to Grotius, correct an error to 
which Mr. Hallam’s name has given currency. ‘ According to one of his (Gro- 
tius’s) letters to Gassendi,’”’ quoted by Stewart, (Dissertation, Ency. Brit., p. 85.) the 
scheme of the treatise De Jure Belli, &c., was suggested to him by Peirese, (Lit. of 

Jurope, vol. ii. p. 544.) Now, Stewart’s note is this :—“ From a letier of Grotius 
quoted by Gassendi, we learn that the treatise De Jure, &c., was undertaken at 
the request of his learned friend Peireskius, *‘ Non otior, sed in illo de jure gen- 
tium opere pergo, quod si talem futurum est, ut lectores demereri possit, habebit 
quod tibi debeat posteritas, qui me ad hune laborem et auxilio et hortato tuo ex- 
citasti.”” The passage occurs in the 4th book of Gassendi’s Life of Peiriscius. 
The whole is manifestly an instance of the hyperbolical and bombastical style of 
compliment which was the fault of the manners of his time, and to which the 
temptation would of course be unusually great when sending a presentation copy 
of his work to a man so vain of the character of a Mecenas, as we know Peiriscius 
to have been. 

Peirese went to England in 1606, in the suite of the French ambassador La 
Broderie, and at the court of James I., where he was of course cordially welcomed, 
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poor Wagner’s maxim must furnish the rule of conduct with 
most of us: . 
“ Ach Gott! die Kunst ist lang! 
Und kurtz ist unser Leben.” 


The conclusion at which we arrive then is, that this celebrated 
treatise, and the science of which it was, and is, the corner- 
stone, may be ascribed to the mind of Hugo Grotius, as un- 
reservedly as any great work of which the antecedents are 
known, can be ascribed to a single mind. 

But was the treatise justly celebrated ? is the science a science 
at all? Grotius tells us that in his time, “ Non desunt, et olim 
non defuerunt, qui hanc juris partem ita contemnerent, quasi 
nihil ejus, preter nomen, existeret;” and in our own time we 
know that no less a person than Mr. Stewart sat in the scorner’s 
chair. Now, as we are persuaded that the objections which 
have been made both to the work and the science with which it 
is identified, have had their origin in imperfect and frequently 
erroneous conceptions of the views of their common author, it 
seems to us that we shall best appreciate their value if, in place 
of dealing with them singly, in the endless and self-destructive 
forms in which they have arisen, we place over against them an 
outline of what we conceive Grotius to have regarded as the 
true scope and object of international jurisprudence. 

In the scheme of Grotius the moralist took precedence of the 
jurist, because he stood, as it were, nearer to the source from 
which the inspiration of both was derived. In heathen times 
his office had been coincident with that of the theologian, now 
it was concurrent with it. Like him he was still a seeker of the 
primary law; but though the object of his search was the same, 
the means which he employed were different. His instrument 
was the human reason, using the word in its widest sense, as 
including all the faculties by which man becomes cognisant of 
truth. But though the means which the moralist employs may 


he made the acquaintance of Gentilis, whose conversation he may possibly have 
reported to Grotius. But it was not Peirese who first called his attention to the 
writings of Gentilis, for when he was consulted by the ambassador Du Maurier, as 
to the course of studies which he ought to pursue, he prescribed to him, amongst 
other authors, Gentilis. This was in 1615, and as Grotius had then had no inter- 
course with Peirese, and had been himself in England two years before, it is 
quite as likely that he may have had even his traditionary knowledge of the views 
of Gentilis (who died in 1608) from others as from Peirese. On the whole, it is 
scarcely likely that a scientific and literary dilettante, whose strong points were 
botany and numismaties, and one of whose best claims to posthumous fame is the 
introduction of the Angora cat into France, should have contributed very exten- 
sively either to Grotius’s method of working, ov to the stock of ideas with which 
he worked. It is more reasonable to suppose, with Barbeyrac, that the idea of 
founding a system of universal jurisprudence, and applying it to the external rela- 
em of states, was suggested by the reading of Bacon, than the conversation of 
eiresc, 
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correctly be spoken of as natural means, and may thus be 
opposed to the supernatural means which revelation furnishes to 
the theologian, it is an error to talk of the law which he seeks 
as natural law, in such a sense as to oppose it to Divine law, or 
instituted human law. There is but one law,* however great 
may be the diversity of the means by which it is sought, or the 
subjects to which it is applied ; and had this fact of the absolute 
unity of the object been kept in view, the objections which have 
been so often made to Grotius, that he establishes his proposi- 
tions by strings of quotations “from the Mosaic law, from the 
Gospels, from the Fathers of the Church, from the Casuists, and 
not unfrequently in the very same paragraph from Ovid and 
Aristophanes,”t would have been seen at once in their true light. 
As the case was one in which every human being was competent 
to be a witness, both by his words and his actions, the greater 
the dissimilarity of these witnesses, the stronger was their testi- 
mony when they concurred. If the proposition was so obvious 
as to be an axiom to every son of Adam, the proof may have 
been unnecessary; but it manifestly was not irrelevant. 

The function of the Jurist was twofold,—1st, To discover the 
one immutable law of the universe. This he might do either by 
accepting the results of the labours of divines and moralists, or 
by himself prosecuting inquiries in theology and ethics. Gro- 
tius, it is well known, adopted now the one course and now the 
other, and hence the mixture of authority and argument which 
has so much scared the lovers of system, but which to a certain 
extent at least was inevitable. 2d, To apply this one law to the 
existing conditions of society, and to find the means of render- 
ing it dominant. This was the exclusive function of the Jurist. 
It naturally divided itself into three branches, according as it had 
reference to the relations of the individual to the individual, or 
of the individual to the state or community, or of the state or 
community to other independent states or communities. The 
two first had already received, if not adequate culture, at all 
events adequate recognition, under the respective titles of 
private and public law. 

During what has been called the “golden age of jurispru- 
dence,” which had just closed, the private law of the Romans had 
been restored to more than its original consistency, and the sub- 
ject of private law generally had been cultivated with astonishing 
success ; and even now, though Cujacius was dead, Vinnius and 





* The sublime passage in Cicero’s Republic will occur to every one: “ Nec crit 
alia lex Rome, alia Athenis, alia nunc, alia posthac, sed et omnes gentes et omni 
tempore una lex et sempiterna, et immutabilis continebit, unusque erit communis 
quasi magister et imperator omnium Deus.” 

+ Condillac, quoted by Stewart, Dissertation Hncy. Brit. 
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many other eminent civilians were the contemporaries of Grotius, 
and to them, and to the municipal lawyers of the various States, 
who were their pupils, it seemed that this branch of the subject 
might be safely confided. 

Then, as regarded the second, which embraced the rela- 
tions of the citizen to the State, though it had not then, and 
has not since, received the systematic cultivation which its 
vast importance seems to call for, and of which there is no reason 
to doubt that it is susceptible, it had been the theme of the 
greatest thinkers of antiquity, and in modern times, minds of no 
ordinary originality and power had been brought to bear on it. 
But what was far more important, its central principle, as we 
have already seen, had recently been worked out into clearness 
in the great school of events, and now it was settled that God’s 
law should be supreme, in the sense in which He had enabled 
the national spirit to read it for the time. 

But whilst thus there was cosmos within the State, there was 
chaos without ; there the maxim, “id eequius quod validius,” still 
held sway, and Grotius proceeded to ask if this was necessarily 
and inevitably so. 

His inquiry necessarily divided itself into two branches :— 

1. Where was a law for the external relations of States to be 
found? and 

2. How was such a law, when found, to be administered and 
enforced ? 

The first presented, in principle, no very serious difficulty,— 
for Grotius remembered, as we have already said, that there are 
not many laws, but one law, and that that very same law which he 
had learned at the lips of the Civilians of Leyden, and in which his 
own good father had “ coached” him out of Justinian’s Institutes, 
and Cujacius’s Paratitla, if it was law at all, must be the law of the 
external as well as the internal relations of the State. True, he 
could not apply it as a case lawyer applies his decisions ; he could 
not work it as a modern goprixos works his digest,* because 
cases “on all fours” were a hopeless search in regions where the 
circumstances were necessarily so dissimilar. Still the moment 
that even here he got hold of the golden thread of a principle 
under the superincumbent mass of accidental, or at least special 





* Grotius seems to have felt the same contempt which we have here indicated 
for the manner in which municipal law is too frequently, though certainly not 
necessarily cultivated. In one of his letters quoted by Hallam, he says to his 
correspondent, “ Hoc spatio exacto, nihil restat quod tibi eeque commendem atque 
studium juris, non illius privati, ex quo leguleii, et rabula victitant, sed gentium 
ac publici,” &e.—Hallam, vol. ii. p. 544. ‘The rest of the passage, though too long 
for insertion, well merits perusal. An account of his own experience of the 
duties of an advocate, in the performance of which he was eminently successful, 
will be found in his Epistle to Heinsius, 146, quoted by Burigny, vol. i. p. 41. 
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arrangement, that principle was as safe a guide to him as it had 
been to Ulpian or Papinian.- But Grotius found a shorter road 
to international Jaw, than by converting municipal law into it, 
as had hitherto been done by the Civilians when international 
questions were submitted to them. What, he asked, were the 
sources from which municipal law was derived? Could he not 
go to the fountain-head for his purposes, as well as the muni- 
cipal or constitutional lawyer for his? Within him there was 
the same universal jurisprudent who, in the last resort, had told 
Ulpian and Papinian what was law and what was unlaw; and 
to whom Irnerius, and Cujacius, and the rest had resorted 
wherever verbal criticism proved inadequate to the restoration of 
such of the dicta of their predecessors as time,—or Tribonian, had 
impaired. To him also, as to them, human reason offered her 
guiding hand through the disturbing elements of prejudice and 
ignorance, to the eternal law which lay mirrored in the depths of 
the individual or the national soul. More than all, he had, what 
they had never had, what many prophets and kings had desired 
to see and had not seen, God’s own revelation of this very law. 
To such a mind as that of Grotius we may well imagine that 
this last consideration was the weightiest of all. A new branch 
of jurisprudence was wanting, for which, as he tells us, the in- 
terests of humanity called loudly in his time, and why should he 
despair of finding it, when, in addition to all the sources which 
had hitherto been open to the seekers of the law, he had the 
finger of God himself pointing the way ? 

2. But suppose the law to be discovered, and written down 
in maxims, to which the reason of man and the word of God 
alike gave their sanction, who was to administer it, who was to 
enforce it? for international Tribunals and an international 
Executive were alike hopeless, 

To the mere legal practitioner, accustomed to regard the 
“ mind of the court” as the soul of the law, and “ the arm of the 
state” as its body, this difficulty had not only proved insur- 
mountable before the time of Grotius, but, we believe, for the 
most part has continued to be so. But a leaf from the book of 
sturdy old William’s history, with which we have already fur- 
nished our readers, came to the aid of Hugo’s speculations. 
Within the State he had already seen the common spirit of his 
country, without the help of the tribunals, and in opposition to the 
executive, assert and vindicate what it recognised as law; and 
why should not the common spirit of civilized mankind do the 
same without the state, for that which was law unto it? Had 
not this been done already? Was it not the object of all 
national alliances, of all commercial treaties, of all righteous 
war ?—for on this latter head, be it remembered, Grotius was no 
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member of the broad-brimmed brotherhood, (though Dr. Whe- 
well seems to have thought so,) but, on the contrary, a stout 
adherent of the good old maxim, that 

“* Many times a wicked peace is well exchanged for war.” 

True, he wished to give laws to war, for throughout he was 
the apostle of law; but his view, in doing so, was not that war 
might cease till its object was obtained, but, on the contrary, 
that it might be so prosecuted as that its true object,—the vindi- 
cation of right (which was law) might be kept steadily in view.* 
On the subject of the international executive, then, which has given 
occasion to much exultation on the part of his detractors, and 
where his would-be followers have often shewed so poor a face, 
we believe the opinion of Grotius to have been simply this, that 
a law once recognised will find its own executive; that the exe- 
cutive, in short, is nothing but an external expression necessary 
and inevitable, of the antecedent and subsisting recognition. 
Had even a municipal lawyer reflected how impotent are ob- 
solete laws,—laws which have ceased to enjoy this recogni- 
tion,—even with an executive at their back, he might have 
arrived at the conclusion, that the seat of power lies somewhat 
deeper than in the machinery of government. 

But in founding a new branch of the science, Grotius also 
created a new branch of the profession of the law,—that of the 
Publicist. Previous to his time, in a certain sense, there were 
publicists, no doubt, that is to say, there were those who devoted 
their attention to the relations between the citizen and the State; 
—in this sense Bodinus and Buchanan were publicists, and so 
were Plato and Aristotle. But they were scarcely lawyers, because 
the subject of Politics, to which belonged all questions regarding 
the constitution of State, actual and possible, was with them the 
prominent subject, and the ground which it occupied lay so 
much within the neutral territory between right and wrong, as 
to render considerations derived from temporary expediency 
(vulgarly called utility) far more in place than in the lawyer's 
department, from which, strictly speaking, indeed they were en- 
tirely excluded, The line of course was not absolute, for in the 
absence of other rationes decidendi, expediency might be a legi- 
timate consideration for the lawyer, whilst, on the other hand, 








* Nec suscipi bellum debeat, mei ad juris consecutionem, &e. Prolog. § 25. 

+ “ Prize or not prize must be determined by the Courts of Admiralty, belong- 
ing to the power whose subjects make the capture. . . . Ail the maritime 
nations of Europe have, when at war, from the earliest times, uniformly proceeded 
in this way, with the approbation of all the Powers at Peace.”—Duke of New- 
castle’s Letter (not the present Duke !) to Mr. Mitchell—International Law Tracts, 
p- 463. 

“ The principles of right and wrong are not left to the individual reason of the 
interpreter of the law for the time being, but are to be decided by the public 
opinion of the civilized world, as it stands at the time when the case arises.” — 


Lord Stowell, 
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so long as the constitution remained unchanged, a contract, as 
it were, subsisted between the general spirit of the nation and 
the individuals of which the nation was composed, and then, 
within the domain of politics, questions arose, which were legal 
questions also in the strictest sense. But in any view the de- 
partment of public law received a vast accession when the rela- 
tions of State to State were brought within its scope; and as, 
in both of its branches, it was, or ought to be progressive, the 
office of its minister—the publicist—seemed a perpetual office. 
No single treatise, however complete, could obviate the ne- 
cessity for his continued labour; for on the one hand he had 
to give scientific form and expression to the existing spirit both 
within the State and without, and on the other he had to con- 
tribute to the onward march of that spirit, by bringing the hu- 
man reason to bear upon it more and more, and by comparing 
it with the law which God had revealed. The function was so 
lofty, that to say that no one ever reached its limits is only to 
confess the inadequacy of human efforts to reach the absolute rule 
of truth and virtue. But it is much to say in favour of a genera- 
tion, that it honestly recognised its need of such an office, that 
it set apart some of its stoutest labourers to fill it, and that it 
showered its choicest honours on those who filled it best. 

Our present limits entirely preclude any attempt at appreciat- 
ing the labours of those on whom the mantle of Grotius fell ; but 
there is a question far more important than the comparative merits 
of individuals—to which the circumstances of the present time 
have given a painful urgency,—and which we shall therefore 
commend, in conclusion, to the consideration of our readers. The 
question is this:—Do the interests of every advanced community 
require that public law, constitutional and international, should be 
cultivated systematically by a class of persons more or less exclu- 
sively set apart for the purpose, or may its cultivation be safely left 
to such surplus activity as the practising lawyer, or the practical 
statesman or diplomatist may be able to devote to it ? 

In every other department of human effort, it is taken for 
granted, that though the skill of the professor may not be in 
proportion to the amount of honest labour which he bestows 
upon his subject, such in the general case will be true, whilst with 
still greater confidence it is assumed, that without some amount 
of honest labour, at all events, his skill will be inadequate. But 
whilst no man takes up the calling of a physician, of a clergy- 
man, or of a municipal lawyer, at his own hand, all men are 
presumed to be born, or somehow unconsciously in their lei- 
sure hours, to become publicists. The subject, in both its 
branches, is conversant with the vastest human interests, and is 
complicated by every consideration to which the unchangeable 
constitution, and the ever shifting fortunes of humanity can give 
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rise. In order to handle it with confidence, one would fancy 
that the rashest man would see need enough for all the light 
that philosophy could bring to bear upon it from within, or his- 
torical experience from without. But in this strange country 
of ours, precisely as a subject increases in magnitude and diffi- 
culty, all the ordinary means of mastering it are abandoned; 
and the duties of legislation or negociation are entered upon, 
with less previous training than would be considered necessary 
for preparing a marriage contract, or prescribing a dose of physic. 
That there is rottenness somewhere in the state of Denmark 
has begun to be felt, and in order to rectify it we now propose to 
select by competition, or at all events to impose an examination, 
on, all candidates for the subordinate offices of Government; but 
it does not even now seem to occur to us that our defect in the 
State, as in the Army, may possibly consist, not in the want of 
brave and steady soldiers, but of skilful and well instructed officers. 

English clerks have always been known for their efficiency, 
and the English Post-office, beyond all question, is the best 
regulated in Europe, and yet we propose, and perhaps with 
reason, to admit in future no clerk, or letter-sorter, who shall 
not have passed an examination. The attachés to English em- 
bassies are notorious for their inefficiency, and English diplo- 
macy for generations has been a byword all over the world, but 
no previous training is proposed for our future diplomatists! In 
the many conferences which, during the last year, have taken 
place at Vienna, we do not assert that our ambassador and his 
coadjutors have been systematically overreached, because, what- 
ever our private misgivings may be, such charges are unwar- 
rantable without a specification, which we are not here in a 
condition to offer; but we do say with confidence, that they 
are very different from the persons who usually hold such posi- 
tions on the Continent, if their inability, and still more their 
ignorance, have not been constant subjects of contemptuous 
merriment, and not unwarranted self-gratulation to the repre- 
sentatives of all the other Powers. Let us try if we can discover 
the cause of a state of matters so little to our honour. In the 
days of Elizabeth, Bodinus found, when he came to England, 
that his own works were already expounded by lecturers both 
at Oxford and Cambridge; and in the days of Elizabeth the 
publicists of England, both as constitutionalists and international- 
ists, in so far as international law was then understood, had 
nothing to fear from a comparison with their continental rivals. 
In our own day, whilst the public servants of all the countries 
of Northern Europe, Russia included, are selected from a class to 
the extent and accuracy of whose learned training that of the 
Jesuits forms the only parallel in former times, ours are taken 
at random, or worse than random, from a community to which 
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no means of study, as regards such subjects, is offered, beyond 
what the Newspapers and the Reviews afford them. 

Knowing such facts as these, and knowing also the blunders 
which we have committed in War, one trembles to think of those 
which we may have committed in Diplomacy. It is true that we 
cannot select a Minister, an Ambassador, an Under-Secretary of 
State, or perhaps even a Chargé d’ Affaires or Consul, by exami- 
nation, but surely we might prepare, in the community some- 
how, a class of men from whom, if the selection were made even 
by favour, there would still be a reasonable presumption for the 
existence of such acquirements as were indispensable to the per- 
formance of the duties imposed. In Prussia, all candidates for 
the higher service of the State receive, in the first place, the edu- 
cation of lawyers, to which are superadded such studies as are 
considered more immediately to bear on their future career. By 
this means, of the two chief sourcesof human failure—stupidity and 
ignorance—the last, at any rate, is removed, In England, where 
no such precaution is adopted, there is too much reason to fear 
that from the bottom to the top of the ladder of office, (and not 
at all less at the top than the bottom,) the public are frequently 
the victims of both. But it is vain to hope that the evil can 
be cured by the simple expedient of imposing examinations,— 
in the anticipated benefits of which our countrymen are now en- 
joying what we fear may prove a fool’s paradise. If we do not 
sow the seed, we cannot reap the harvest. The higher educa- 
tional institutions of our country are at fault, and if we are too 
proud to take a lesson from our neighbours in amending them, 
we shall scarcely diminish the vantage-ground which they have 
gained, by attempting to examine on what they have been wise 
enough to teach. 

Let us cease to rail at the aristocracy as a class, and remem- 
ber that from no class is skilled labour to be looked for, if we fail 
to furnish them with the means of acquiring skill. If the skill 
is present, antiquity of birth and dignity of position will be no 
disadvantages ; whereas, if we are to select from the ignorant, our 
chance of securing some measure of respect, is perhaps better 
where our choice falls on an ignorant Noble, than an ignorant 
Plebeian. It is to the highest classes, to the possessors of the 
apxatos mAovTos Kai apety, that in an especial ‘manner the 
axoratew belongs,* and the more they are wedded to the 
public service, military and civil, the sounder will be the whole 
society of which they form an indispensable part ; but of them 
it is not less true than of others, that systematic training is the 
only guarantee for satisfactory work. 





* When the reverse takes place, we learn the consequences from Aristot. Po- 
liticor., lib. iv. ¢. v. 
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Art. V.—1. A History of India under the Two First Sovereigns 
of the House of Taimur, Baber and Huméyu. By W1ILiL1AM 
ErskingE, Esq., Translator of “ Memoirs of the Emperor 
Baber.” 2 Vols. London, 1854. 

2. History of the Ottoman Turks, from the beginning of their 
Empire to the Present Time, chiefly founded on Von Hammer. 
By E. S. Creasy, M.A. 2 Vols. Vol. I, London, 1854. 


Tue rise and progress of the faith of Mahomet, through the 
various countries which have, in one age or another, looked to the 
Temple of Mecca as the holiest shrine of the Divine Unity, is a 
subject which has never failed to attract the attention of the theolo- 
gian, the philosopher, and the historian, A religious system, not, 
like most others, the gradual growth of tradition and ceremony, 
but which, in all its material points, was the device of a single man, 
was professed, within a century after its promulgation, in each 
of the three quarters of the globe; and to this day, from the 
shores of the Atlantic to the isles of the Indian Ocean, nations 
varying in race, language, and social condition, are content to 
seek their whole system of theology and jurisprudence within a 
single volume, composed twelve hundred years ago by an illi- 
terate camel-driver of the Arabian desert. ’ A creed which pro- 
fesses itself to be to Christianity what Christianity was to Juda- 
ism, sent not to destroy but to fulfil, has been found, in every 
age, to be its most direct and formidable antagonist. Between 
the two great forms of monotheism, the struggle has ever been 
closer and deadlier than between either of them and the forms 
of polytheism which both alike proscribe. For centuries the 
votary of the Koran could offer the votary of the Gospel no other 
alternative than conversion, subjection, or internecine war; 
while the Christian has too often deemed the Moslem excluded 
from the ordinary rights of humanity. Pontiffs have preached 
the duty of exterminating Infidels, and grave civilians have 
doubted their right to any benefit from the faith of treaties. 
But, in these times, we have the unprecedented spectacle of 
a Mahometan power, in no way professing any deviation from 
the Mahometan faith, seeking admission as a member of that 
European commonwealth, for which Christendom has hitherto 
been the familiar denomination. In that character we behold 
it at this moment strenuously supported by the leading powers 
of two of the great divisions of the Christian name against 
claims set forth on religious grounds by the mighty ruler who 
claims alike the temporal and the spiritual headship of the 
third. 
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At a moment like this, the nature, history, and prospects of 
the Mahometan faith afford a subject for even deeper considera- 
tion than that wonderful moral and historical phenomenon 
has deserved in all preceding time. What does experience tell 
us as to the probability of a Mahometan State being enabled, 
without deserting its own principles, so to shape its internal and 
external policy, as to give a real civil equality to its Christian 
subjects at home, and to enter on a real diplomatic equality with 
co-ordinate Christian States abroad? It will be no uninterest- 
ing, and, at the present moment, no unprofitable task to examine 
what light the past history of Mahometan powers in various 
parts of the world can throw upon the probable destiny of that 
great Mahometan empire with which we have been brought 
into so intimate and so strange a relation. And it is an inquiry 
which needs to be conducted with no small care, lest momentary 
prejudices should obscure the vision in one direction or the other. 
In past ages, Christian writers have too often treated the anta- 
gonistic creed with an amount of ignorant prejudice which has 
concealed the real merits which a more impartial examination 
discovers in the faith and in the prophet of the Infidel. On the 
other hand, the fact that we are now engaged as allies of a 
Mahometan power, seems to have enkindled in some minds an 
abstract love for the Mahometan creed, which requires to be backed 
by some very questionable historical propositions. Into a calm 
historical inquiry neither of these feelings should be allowed 
to enter. If difference of religion could be no justification for 
medizval sovereigns and more recent divines in treating the 
Moslem as out of the pale of political or controversial fairness, so 
neither should the fact of our present alliance induce us to 
paint him in one unvaried rose colour, nor our genuine good- 
will for the regeneration and development of our ally blind us 
to the fact that the voice of all history tends to shew that that 
regeneration and development cannot fail to be attended with 
difficulty and danger. 

The struggle which for so many centuries arrayed the Chris- 
tian and the Mahometan against each other, was but the con- 
tinuation, under altered circumstances, and with altered motives, 
of a struggle which had been waged for ages before the promul- 
gation of either faith, and whose commencement has to be looked 
for in times far beyond the reach of authentic history. It is the 
old internecine war between the East and the West, between 
despotism and freedom, between a progressive and a stationary 
social state. At particular moments the contending parties 
might appear to have changed sides; liberty and progress might 
seem to be on the Oriental side when the first burst of Saracenic 
enthusiasm encountered the decaying civilisation of the Roman 
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Empire; but in the long run, it has always been shewn, with 
sufficient plainness, what were the principles really involved in 
this ceaseless controversy. Various, indeed, have been the suc- 
cessive nations which, in various ages, have assumed the cham- 
pionship of either side, and various have been the limits which 
have momentarily bounded the triumphs of either party. At 
one time the civilized world was co-extensive with the little repub- 
lics of old Greece, and the fate of that world once rested upon 
the decision of a single citizen. When Callimachus gave his 
casting vote to meet the Barbarian on the plain of Marathon, 
he for ever turned the scale in favour of law and freedom, of 
political and social progress; the destiny of the human race was 
the stake at issue, and the cause of the East over the West, of 
the civilized man over the barbarian, triumphed on that field for 
ever. Greece, in the days of her decline, handed on the torch 
to her Macedonian conqueror; she sent forth the greatest of her 
children to avenge her wrongs, and to spread her arts and lan- 
guage over realms which had never bowed to Assyrian or Persian 
despot. The boundary of Western civilisation was placed for a 
moment on the banks of the Hyphasis, while the lands from the 
/Egean to the Euphrates were retained for ages as a permanent 
conquest. From Macedonia the championship passes on to all- 
conquering Rome; Spain and Africa are reclaimed from the 
grasp of the Phoenician; the vanguard of Turkish conquest is 
checked in the person of the Parthian archers, and the more 
formidable antagonism of the regenerate Persian is no less sternly 
held at bay. It was not till new nations had appeared as the 
representatives of either side, and till a new religion had invi- 
gorated both alike, had given each side a feeling of closer union, 
and animated each with higher and more enduring motives, with 
holier and more exciting war-cries, that any serious impression 
was to be made upon the boundaries of either system. 

Hitherto the struggle, as one of principles, had been an un- 
conscious one, or at most nothing had been openly recognised 
beyond national and often ephemeral animosities. The Greek 
hated and despised the Barbarian, he saw in him his natural 
enemy and his natural slave; but the Greek of the brightest 
days of Hellas saw in the Barbarian of Macedonia or Rome—if 
that great name had ever reached him—an enemy and a slave 
as clearly pointed out by nature as in the nomad of Scythia or 
the adorer of the King of Kings.. The Roman deemed it his 
mission to extend the sway of his arms and his legislation where- 
ever he could find enemies to conquer or subjects to rule over ; 
the naked Briton and the steel-clad Persian were alike obstacles 
to his universal sway, who were alike to be taught their duty 
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of submission to the Senate and People of his Eternal City. 
True it was, that even in the darkest times of imperial despotism, 
he contrasted what he still called his “liberty,” as a member of 
an organized community, living under recognised laws and a 
settled order, with the slavery of his rivals who were subject to 
every caprice of an arbitrary will. But it was not till religious 
enthusiasm was added to political rivalry, that the great struggle 
between East and West assumed its full proportions, and stood 
forth in the clear and distinct outline which it assumed at Yer- 
mouk and at Tours, at Tiberias and at Lepanto. 

From the seventh century to the present time two religions 
have divided the nations which have played the most prominent 
part upon the field of history. The Roman Empire was broken 
up, and her inheritance was divided among the States which 
arose upon ber ruins, But her political, and still more her reli- 
gious influence, did not die with the fabric of her external power. 
In the East her name, her laws, her political traditions, and the 
unbroken identity of her long line of despots, survived for a thou- 
sand years on the shores of the Propontis; in the West, every 
ruler who acquired some portion of her territory, was proud to 
deck himself with some shred of her dissevered purple. Above 
all, the religion which she had adopted was her great bequest to 
her successors and conquerors; the faith of Christ and the sway 
of Cresar were for a time well nigh co-extensive ; and to this day 
the Christian religion may be fairly defined as the religion of those 
nations which were brought into direct connexion, as subjects or 
as conquerors, with the Roman Empire either in the Kast or 
West. Christianity spread, indeed, far beyond the limits of 
either empire, but it was by the teaching of missionaries who 
carried with them the laws, and language, and civilisation either 
of the old or the new Rome. To this day Christianity remains 
the creed of Europe and her colonies, that is, of those races of 
men who either have been subject to the imperial sway, or have 
derived their intellectual culture from the political power which 
they overthrew. . 

Mahometanism, on the other hand, is the religion of the East, 
of those parts of Asia and Africa which have any claim to civili- 
sation, or to importance in the general history of the world. It 
is the dominant creed of those nations among whom Rome found 
only rivals, and neither subjects nor disciples. Christianity 
could not resist Mahometanism in Egypt, or Syria, or Africa ; 
but Mahometanism could never make any permanent impression 
on any people who had ever thoroughly embraced either the 
imperial civilisation, or the medizeval system which arose out 
of its ruins. In the extreme east and the extreme west of 
Europe, the Moslem, indeed, has, in far distant ages, reduced 
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the Christian to political subjection; but the Christian of Spain 
retained, the Christian of Romania still retains, his nationality 
and his religion untouched. Why Egypt and Syria fell, while 
Asia resisted, we endeavoured to set forth in a former article, 
while dealing with Mr. Finlay’s great work on the Byzantine 
Empire. Those countries were never thoroughly Romanized ; 
each retained its national language, its national feelings, and 
its national form of Christianity. ‘The people were looked upon 
as rebels by the legitimate Roman Emperor, and as heretics by 
the orthodox Greek Church, They, therefore, yielded to the 
first stroke of the Saracen victor ; but four centuries elapsed, the 
Saracen Caliph gave way to the Turkish Sultan, before any per- 
manent impression was made on those Asiatic provinces which 
had been thoroughly brought into obedience to Roman legislation 
and Grecian theology. Romanized Africa was subdued by the 
extirpation rather than the subjection of its Roman population, 
and if Spain was won only less easily than Syria, the conquest 
was immediately followed by seven centuries of reaction, which 
gradually expelled the misbelievers from the only western country 
which ever afforded them a dwellin g-place which they could call 
a home. 

While the rival creeds were thus contending for victory upon 
their common frontier, Mahometanism became as essentially the 
religion of the East as Christianity did of the West. When we 
say ‘the East, we mean in that perhaps not very accurate, but 
perfectly intelligible, sense of the word, which undoubtedly ex- 
cludes a farther and a vaster east bey ond it. The word “ Orien- 
tal” has its own meaning ; it is one which outstrips all chrono- 
logy and ethnology, and takes in alike the first monarch of Baby- 
lon or Nineveh, and their living majesties of Stamboul and 
Teheran. But its geographical limit is tolerably plain; it cer- 
tainly reaches to the Indus; it certainly does not reach beyond 
the Ganges. Between those mighty rivers it leaves a debateable 
ground to which we shall presently recur; beyond them it leaves 

a vast world, political and religious, on most portions of which 
ilies the eastern nor the western system has made any import- 
ant impression. Within these bounds, the whole civilized and his- 
toric East embraced, either by persuasion or by force, the faith of 
the Arabian prophet. The throne of the Caliph supplanted that 
of the Great King ; the mosque of Mahomet supplanted the fire- 
temple of Zoroaster. But the East was to supply a further spec- 
tacle, exactly analogous to what had already taken place in the 
West. What the Roman Empire was to Christianity, that of the 
Saracen was to Islam, its birthplace, its nursery, the vehicle of its 
extension to other nations, but not the power which should itself 
supply its most permanent or its most zealous devotees. When 
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the two creeds waged the fiercest struggle, when the strife was 
most openly and consciously for the faith of each, when the 
Cross and the Crescent met in the most deadly conflict for the 
land held sacred alike by the votaries of both, the warfare was 
no longer between the Roman and the Saracen, but between 
their respective disciples, the Frank and the Turk. The 
vast empire of the Caliphs began to break into fragments al- 
most as soon as it was founded, As the Roman Empire was 
divided between the rival claims of the old and the new Rome, 
so the Arabian Empire split asunder between the rival Caliphs 
of Cordova and Bagdad. As the Gothic tribes poured into the 
empire of the Cesars, first as slaves, then as soldiers, then as 
conquerors, so the innumerable hordes of Turkestan supplied the 
empire of the Abassides with visitors of all those different cha- 
racters. The Turkish guards at Bagdad displaced and appointed 
caliphs with as much facility as the Gothic auxiliaries of Rome 
displaced and appointed emperors; but both retained a strange 
feeling of reverence for the form with whose substance they so 
rudely sported. The Gothic chieftain might place his Roman 
puppet on the throne of the Caesars; the rebellious Turk might 
proclaim his as the true Commander of the Faithful; but each 
felt that those venerable titles which he could so freely bestow, 
he could never venture himself to assume. Alaric and Clovis, 
Odoacer and Theodoric, chiefs of mighty nations who held the 
imperial power at nought, still continued to reverence the impe- 
rial name; the empty honours of consul or patrician were ac- 
cepted as conferring dignity on independent sovereigns, and as 
raising their possessors to the highest rank which those could 
claim who were excluded from the highest. So did the mighty 
Ghaznevid and Seljukian princes, who founded kingdoms beyond 
the Indus, or who saw captive emperors at their feet, humbly 
bear themselves as servants of the higher potentate who repre- 
sented the Prophet upon the earth, and united in himself the 
functions which the West divided between her pontiffs and her 
emperors. Mahmoud and Alp Arsian never dreamed of usurp- 
ing the caliphate, any more than Alaric would have dared to 
array himself in the imperial purple; a patent conferring the 
inferior rank of Emir* or Sultan was thankfully received as be- 
stowing the legitimate form of delegated power, without which 
its independent substance was imperfect. 

The race, then, which succeeded to the championship of Islam 
and the East, was that on whose behaif the sympathies of the Chris- 





* The former was the only title of the famous Taimur, nor did the Ottoman 
princes assume any other, til! Bajazet received the rank of Sultan from the nominal 
Caliph. 
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tian West are now so strangely enlisted.* The Turk succeeded 
to the mission of the Saracen when the decaying empire of the 
latter was sinking beneath that wonderful revival of the Roman 
power in the East, to which we endeavoured to do justice in our 
former article. In the eighth century, the Isaurian Leo was 
content to beat back the Arab from Constantinople ; in the tenth 
the Macedonian conquerors did honour to the happy augury of 
their name, Nicephorus and Zimisces won back the conquered 
provinces, and brought the Saracen as near to extinction as two 
centuries before he had brought the Roman. The close of the next 
age beheld the Caliph and the Cesar alike powerless, but the 
Turk and the Frank were fighting manfully for the Holy City ; 
and when the very name of Saracen and Roman had passed 
away, Nicopolis, and Varna, and Lepanto, and Candia, and 
Vienna still witnessed how their old strife had not thereby passed 
away with them, but that each system had won stouter cham- 
pions still among those races, who had received their creed and 
their civilisation from the powers whose place they now filled, 
and whose former functions they proved themselves so worthy 
to discharge. 

It strikes the mind at once, that during the whole of this long 
controversy between two religious systems, the sword has always 
been the arbiter. Each has, in more distant lands, won pro- 
selytes by gentler means; each to this day pursues its missionary 
calling among the idolaters of the remoter East and of the re- 
moter south; but on the frontiers of the two systems all has been 
open and irreconcilable hostility. This is, doubtless, because it 
has not been a mere controversy of theological tenets or ritual 
ceremonies, but one which involved the whole political, moral, 
and social being of the respective combatants. The abstract 
position that there is but one God, and that Mahomet is His 
prophet, might possibly have found European votaries, but 
that abstract position carried with it a train of practical con- 
sequences to which the European mind has always been averse. 
The Moslem, in embracing Christianity, had not only to accept 
new theological dogmas, but to enter on a social and political 
state for which he was utterly unprepared. ‘The two old Oriental 
evils of despotism and polygamy must be surrendered ; law, in 
some shape or other, imperial, feudal, or constitutional, must be 
accepted instead of the arbitfary will of an individual ruler. No 





* We are so accustomed to apply the word “ Turk,” especially to that particular 
Turkish power with which we are politically connected, that we often forget that 
the ‘Turkish race is the most widely extended in the whole world. It includes 
alike the astute diplomatists of Stamboul and the rude savages at the mouth of the 
Lena. Nearly all the medizeval Mahometan dynasties were Turkish ; only one, 
that of the Ottomans, obtained a permanent importance beyond all the rest, 
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wonder, then, that conversions from one system to the other have 
been among the rarest of phenomena. Individual renegades 
have indeed been common enough; but no Christian nation has 
accepted Islam, no Moslem nation has accepted Christianity, in 
the same way that the heathen Goth accepted the one creed, and 
the heathen Turk the other. The votaries of each religion have, 
as the tide of conquest has fluctuated between them, subjected, 
massacred, or expelled the votaries of the other; but they have 
never won them over to their own faith, as each did the northern 
tribes of Europe and Asia respectively. Look at the present Otto- 
man Empire: in most of the Asiatic provinces a Moslem popula- 
tion has displaced a Christian population ; in the European pro- 
vinces it reigns over one. But in both cases the Christian races, 
few or many, retain their own profession; the Greek still abides 
in the belief of his own cecumenical councils; the Slave and the 
Bulgarian still faithfully hold the lesson which they learned of 
the Greek. The amount of the Mahometan population of Greek 
or Slavonic origin is astonishingly small when we consider how 
strong must have been the temptations to embrace the faith and 
share the privileges of their conquerors. Individuals, of course, 
have constantly done so, but the nation never has.* Compare 
for a moment the Persian and the Turkish empires: the Persian 
nation is very far from being exterminated; but the old national 
faith is professed only by a most insignificant minority; in Ro- 
mania the Christian population has either been swept from the 
face of the earth, or has faithfully adhered to the creed it held in 
the days of its dominion. 

Such has for centuries been the deadly opposition between 
two creeds, which alike inculcate the worship of One God, and 
which teach, to a great extent, the practice of the same du- 
ties, and reverence for the same ancient religious associations. 
We regard the Prophet of the Moslem as an impostor, but 
we cannot deny that his imposture contains much that is 
true in theory and excellent in practice. The Moslem re- 
gards the Christian as an infidel, but his faith obliges him 











* The history of Crete affords some approach to an exception to this rule. 
A large proportion of its Greek population became Mahometan during its first 
occupation by the Saracens, and was reconverted to Christianity when the island 
was reannexed to the empire by Nicephorus Phocas in the tenth century. To this 
day Crete presents a spectacle seen nowhere else, a considerable Mahometan popu- 
lation of Hellenic descent. But even in Crete the Hellenic Mussulmans are but a 
small minority ; two-thirds of the people have adhered to their old faith through 
six centuries of Venetian and Turkish bondage. 

In Bosnia, again, there is alarge minority of Slavonic Mahometans, namely, the 
old oligarchy, which embraced that faith to retain their ascendency over the 
people, who remained Christian. Among the still ruder people of Albania, Ma- 
hometanism has made greater progress than among either Greeks or Slavonians. 
Here we find the nearest approach to a national conversion. 
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to regard the Author of Christianity as a divine teacher, second 
only in dignity and holiness to the giver of his own law. The 
ritual and practice of either creed contains comparatively little 
to shock the feelings of professors of the other; neither enjoins 
anything from which either would revolt as from the licentious 
or bloody rites of Babylon, or Carthage, or Mexico, Both creeds, 
in their uncorrupted state, inculcate nearly the same moral 
virtues, and both agree, differing therein from nearly every form 
of idolatry, in never sacrificing the end to the means, the moral 
to the ritual obligation. Yet we have seen that no two creeds 
were ever brought into such deadly and irreconcilable opposi- 
tion, This is doubtless because each claims to be the one uni- 
versal truth, to be accepted of all men, irrespective of race or 
country, and because each sees in the other the most impassable 
impediment to its progress. In fact, according to the old adage, 
corruptio optimi est pessima, mere approximation without iden- 
tity tends rather to hinder than to promote harmony. The heretic 
is always looked upon as more rebellious and more antagonistic 
than the infidel. Grave Turkish doctors have pronounced tha 

to slay one Persian Shiah weighs down the scale of merit lower 
than to slay seventy Christian dogs. Christian and Moslem 
have never persecuted one another with an enmity so bitter as 
contending Christians exhibit before the Infidel over the tomb 
of their common Lord. In the same manner Magianism, Brah- 
manism, Buddhism, the worship of Zeus or of Woden, infinitely 
further removed as they are from either Christianity or Islam, 
have never presented so thoroughly antagonistic a front to either 
as the two creeds have to one another. Because Mahometanism 
contains more truth than any other unchristian form of error, 
because its worship is directed to the true Creator, because its 
ritual is reasonable and decorous, because its morality is second 
only to that of the gospel, it is therefore the most bitter and 
dangerous foe that the gospel has ever known. It is emphati- 
cally Antichristian; not as going the farthest in departing from 
the teaching, or in failing to reverence the person of Christ, but 
because, while honouring both to a high degree, it places another 
in His stead. It cannot co-exist with Christianity, because the 
two meet on the same ground, and each disputes the other’s claim 
with the proverbial hatred of kinsmen. 

No one who attentively considers the history of those times, 
can doubt for a moment that Mahomet was, in his own age and 
country, emphatically a reformer. He proclaimed a truer faith, 
and a purer practice, than had ever before been proclaimed to 
the mass of those whom he and his first followers summoned to 
accept his teaching. To the Arabian idolater, to the Magian 
fire-worshipper, even to the professor of Christianity in many of 
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its corrupted forms, the vigorous assertion of the personality, the 
unity, the providence of the Divine Being, was the setting forth 
of that particular doctrine which the circumstances of the age 
imperatively required. To the Persian, divided between reve- 
rence for his good, and fear of his evil deity, the preaching of 
one all-powerful and all-holy Lord of the universe, must have 
sounded like tidings that the old strife had terminated, that Or- 
muzd had for ever won the victory over Ahriman, and that the 
powers of darkness were to be held in perpetual bondage under 
the holy empire of light.* The Christian, with his intellect per- 
plexed with unintelligible controversies as to the nature of the 
Divinity, and with his practical worship transferred to deceased 
mortals and miraculous images, might, and in truth did, learn a 
true and practical lesson from the pure monotheism of his oppo- 
nent. One cannot but doubt that the teaching of the Moslem 
on this point, combined with the proved weakness of many a 
popular idol which was looked to for defence against him, re- 
called men’s minds to the purity of the primitive faith, and evoked 
the reaction under those iconoclast emperors, who not only for a 
while restored a purer religious worship, but whose firm hands, 
as their last historian has triumphantly shewn, gave the decay- 
ing Roman power a new and more permanent lease of political 
and moral vigour, which caused it to outlive every contemporary 
state, and to witness the decay and downfal of the youthful 
powers which threatened it. 

Nor was the moral teaching of Mahomet at ail behind his 
theological. He did not make sanctity consist in violating the 
first dictates of nature; he nowhere taught parents to devote 
their children to the flames of Moloch, or themselves to incar- 
ceration within either a Christian or a Buddhist cloister. He 
nowhere taught that sin could be washed out by the waters of 
the Ganges, or by its perfunctory acknowledgment to a fellow- 
sinner, He never substituted ritual or arbitrary observances for 
the real precepts of religion and morality; the genuine faithful 
Moslem is one whose endeavour is to trust and worship his 
Creator, and to act justly and faithfully by his fellow-men.f 

It follows then, that the savage Turk, who embraced Islam, was 
at once raised in the scale of humanity ; the Indian, the Moor, the 
Negro, were required to put away their idols, their fetiches, and 
their attendant abominations, and turn to the worship of their 
Creator and the practice of his will.. Even the polished Persian 
learned the great truth, that good and evil do not exercise a con- 








* See Elphinstone’s /istory of India, i, 512. 
t Some strong, but not too-strong, expressions on this head may be found in 
ari : : oa 
Formby’s Visit to the East. (See pp. 73, &e.) 
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comitantsway, but that one all-holy ruler is Lord alike over the just 
and the unjust. And the first disciples of Mahomet were men who 
fully carried out their profession in their practice. Abu-Bekr, 
and Omar, and Othman, and Ali, would have done honour to 
the teaching of any school or sect. Just, temperate, beneficent, 
faithful to their engagements, their sterling, if uncultivated, vir- 
tues presented a marked contrast to the corrupt civilisation alike 
of Rome and of Persia, And characters almost equally noble 
may be found in the early days of every Mahometan people. It 
is one sign of vice in the system, that they are generally confined 
to its earlier days; no creed seems so incapable of preserving its 
votaries against the temptations of long-continued prosperity. 

Certain it is that no empire began so rapidly to degenerate as 
that of the Saracens. Undoubtedly it produced, from time to 
time, vast numbers both of valiant soldiers and of Mahometan 
devotees, but the race of combined heroes, statesmen and saints, 
who founded the empire of Islam, seemed to vanish from the 
earth when the grandson of the Prophet was martyred upon the 
fatal plain of Kerbela, The earlier Turkish princes present, 
indeed, a favourable contrast to the degenerate Arabs; but we 
never again find the same union of military prowess, with ex- 
treme devotion and disinterestedness, strict justice and fidelity to 
engagements, which characterizes the early days of the Caliphate. 
The first Saracens were received with open arms by the Christian 
population of several provinces; a few generations sufficed to 
convert those provinces into deserts, and to transform their con- 
querors into mere devastators and slave-hunters in those which 
remained unsubdued. 

The fact is, that, though Mahometanism, in its first estate, con- 
tained sufficient real excellence to make itself temporarily felt 
as a reform, it could only be so to nations which were either in 
a state of entire barbarism, or were groaning under the misgo- 
vernment of a decaying civilisation. It contained no power of 
at once influencing and adapting itself to the progressive de- 
velopments of the human mind. Christianity has been professed 
by European nations in every stage of progress, and under every 
form of political government, and it has developed modifications 
adapted in turn to all of them. Mahometanism has rendered the 
stationary Asiatic even more stationary than before. Mahome- 
tan nations have, indeed, attained to no small eminence in art 
and in science, but they have never contributed in the smallest 
degree to the moral and political progress of the human race. 
We have seen it stated as an argument for Turkey against 
Russia, as if a just cause could gain anything from utterly irre- 
levant mis-statements, that the Mahometan religion is not hostile 
to civilisation, because there was a time when all the art, and 
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science, aiid civilisation of the world centred in the courts of 
Mahemetan Caliphs. When that time was, our own histori- 
cai researches have not yet enabled us to discover. We fully 
admit that, for several centuries, a Caliph of Bagdad or Cordova 
received an infinitely greater revenue, lived in an infinitely finer 
palace, was the centre of a far more complicated court-ceremo- 
nial, and was surrounded by a far larger circle of artists and 
savans than any contemporary prince in Western Christendom. 
But surely England, France, and Germany could, even then, 
among all their positive external barbarism, show the germ of 
an infinitely nobler pre-eminence, intellectual and political, which 
they were one day to bring to perfection. Surely too, the art, 
the learning, the magnificence of the Mahometans was all bor- 
rowed from a source whose very existence, to say nothing of its 
predominance, too many writers and talkers are disposed entirely 
to forget. The claims of the Eastern Roman empire to a great 
historical position we have ourselves laboured to assert while 
dealing in a former article with the volumes of Mr. Finlay. It 
was from the despised “ Greek of the Lower Empire,” that the 
cultivated Arab of the Caliphate learned all that distinguished 
him from his forefathers in the sandy desert. The splendours 
of Bagdad did but reproduce the splendours of Byzantium; the 
Commander of the Faithful did but emulate the state of the 
Emperor of the Romans; his most glorious mosques were but 
imitations of the lordly dome of St. Sophia; his learning and 
science were gathered second-hand from the never-failing foun- 
tains of Grecian thought. What the Mahometan received he 
often improved and embellished, but even in his own domain 
he never appeared as an inventor, and into the higher domain 
of political and moral science he never attempted to penetrate. 
In short, while Christianity showed itself capable of adapting 
itself to every phase of the ceaseless progress of the Western 
mind, while it found itself equally at home among the systematic 
slavery of the imperial court, and the wild freedom of the Nor- 
wegian mountains, while it alike consecrated the crown of the 
despotic monarch, and shed its blessing on the deliberations of 
the republican assembly; while it has been equally at home in 
every extreme of poverty and wealth, of social simplicity and so- 
cial refinement, the creed of Mahomet has stereotyped the old 
Asiatic mind in all the characteristics which it displayed before 
his coming. ‘The Asiatic before Mahomet knew only despotism 
for his political constitution, polygamy and slavery for his social 
state ; the Mahometan to this day, when left to his own un- 
assisted development, remains as incapable of realizing any other 
state of things as the subject of Nabuchodonosor or Nushirvan. 
Both these points demand a little more consideration, In 
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neither of them can Mahomet be rendered amenable to much, if 
any, personal blame; he nowhere enjoins despotism, and he was 
by no means the founder of polygamy. It is by no means fair 
to speak of Mahomet as the apostle of licentiousness ; it is as 
erroneous a view to suppose that Mahomet at all relaxed the 
bonds of moral discipline, as to dream that every individual among 
his followers is the proprietor of a Georgian or Circassian harem. 
In fact, the regulated polygamy allowed by Mahomet might 
have almost appeared as an ascetic yoke compared with the ut- 
terly unrestricted license which preceded it in many oriental 
countries. He can only be fairly censured for allowing himself 
a personal relaxation from many of his own laws, and for inflam- 
ing the passions of his disciples with the prospect of a sensual 
paradise. 

Mahometanism then retained, and at the same time restricted, 
the old polygamy of the East, much as Christianity established 
on a firmer basis the monogamy which had always been the 
prevalent and immemorial law of nearly every European nation. 
The position of the old Roman or Teutonic matron was an easy 
step to that of her Christian successor ; while a harem, governed 
in strict conformity with the precepts of the Koran, was decid- 
edly a reform upon the old abominations of Nineveh and Susa. 
We have seen it argued with some dexterity, that, in some ages 
at least, the Mahometan practice has been at least as favourable 
to good morals as the nominally Christian one. It is said that 
the Mahometan caliph or sultan, whose harem is an indulgence 
allowed him by the law and religion of his country, is less guilty 
than the Christian prince who assumes to himself the same 
license in defiance of the law and religion of his. The conduct 
of the latter, we are told, does infinitely more to degrade his own 
individual character, and to shake the general foundations of 
morality on all points among his subjects. This is undoubtedly 
true; yet it is quite ineffectual to prove that the legal allowance of 
polygamy in any case is other than an enormous moral and social 
evil. A profligacy which, however general, is still known to be 
against law and religion, degrades only those who are guilty of it ; 
a licensed polygamy at once degrades the whole female sex, virtu- 
ous as well as vicious. You may, as Mahomet did to the best of his 
power, fence in the rights of women in such a condition with any 
amount of legal protection ; but after all, the woman who shares 
her husband with others, is no longer an equal companion, like 
the Christian or even the old Roman wife ; she becomes at once 
an inferior being, a creature created for his pleasure, with no 
complete reciprocal obligation on his side, in a word she becomes 
a slave. The connexion is no longer a mutual contract on equal 
terms ; she belongs to him, he does not belong to her. Ceasing, 
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then, to be a partner, and becoming an article of property, she 
is, like any other article of property, no longer to be trusted, but 
guarded; she is to be shut up with bolts and bars, or, in her 
very lightest bondage, sedulously to conceal her attractions from 
all but him who is the master of them. It is clear that in a 
monogamous country, where the wife has as much right in the 
husband as the husband has in the wife, if the perpetual use of 
the veil were enjoined on one sex, it must, in common consis- 
tency, be extended to the other.* 

Mahometanism, then, has preserved, and, by preserving and 
embodying in a code claiming a divine origin, has sanctioned 
and strengthened, the old oriental evil of polygamy. It has done 
nearly the same with the other old oriental evil of despotism. 
Despotism has always been the constitution of every settled Ma- 
hometan government ; turbulent soldiers have often arrogated 
to themselves the right of changing at will the person of the 
despot, but they have never devised any scheme for permanently 
controlling the despotism. Many a Mahometan country has 
been cursed with anarchy, none has ever been blessed with any 
form of regular constitutional government. But there is some- 
thing more in Eastern despotism than the mere fact of a king 
governing without a parliament. The whole line of emperors, 
from Diocletian to the last Constantine, were strictly despots ; 
from the accession of the Macedonian dynasty, the Roman empire 
was as despotic in theory as in practice. But their despotism 
was a legal, regular, systematic despotism ; the emperor ruled, 
according, indeed, to his own will, but through the instrumen- 
tality of innumerable functionaries, whe carried out an elaborate 
scheme of organized and scientific administration. In modern 
Europe, the constitutional restraints on the will of a sovereign of 
France or Austria, are infinitely smaller than those which fetter 
the action of an English or Scandinavian potentate; but neither 
Louis le Grand nor Louis Napoleon, neither Joseph II. nor 
Francis Joseph, were or are despotic in the Oriental sense. 
Even the Emperor of all the Russias only approaches the idea, 
and can hardly be said completely to realize it. The Kast has at 
all times been as far from exhibiting a regular civil and legal 
despotism as it has been from establishing democracies or con- 











* Ancient Greece, with the exception of Sparta, was a curious example of a 
country, legally monogamous, where the seclusion of all virtuous women was 
nearly as strict as in polygamous ones. But we carnot help thinking that this 
seclusion of women was merely one of many—some worse—abuses which crept 
into Greece after the Ionian migration had brought about a connexion with Asia, 
There is nothing like it in Homer. 

+ On the connexion between the two, see some good remarks in Malcolm’s 
History of Persia, vol. ii. pp, 622, 623, 
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stitutional monarchies. It has never got beyond the personal 
agency of the sovereign; the king must do everything himself, 
or, if his dominions are too extensive for this, he must send his 
satraps or pashas into the more distant provinces to do every- 
thing for him, till he thinks good to recall them to his presence, 
or more probably to demand the appearance of their heads only. 
Regular law and scientific administration have always been 
unknown. The Roman Emperor claimed the whole executive 
and legislative power, only because the Lex Regia had trans- 
ferred to his person the rights naturally inherent in the Roman 
people. Similarly the French Emperor now claims to reign 
at all, and the kings of Denmark, till lately, claimed to reign 
absolutely, because the national voice had formally conferred on 
them the right so to do. Other absolute princes have inherited 
their claims from long lines of ancestors, the origin of whose 
rights is by common consent regarded as prescriptive and im- 
memorial. But the oriental ruler has commonly dispensed alike 
with hereditary right and popular election ; he, like William the 
Bastard, holds his kingdom only of God and his own sword. 
The only recognised restraints on the will of an Oriental 
monarch must therefore be of a religious nature, and it is in the 
very act of imposing restraints of this kind that the Mahometan 
religion has sanctified and stereotyped the old despotism of the 
East. The Gospel makes no pretensions to the character of a 
civil code ; consequently the profession of Christianity is consis- 
tent with any sort of jurisprudence and any sort of political con- 
stitution. But the Koran is held to be the eternal and all- 
sufficient expression of the Divine will on all points; it rules 
man’s temporal as well as spiritual concerns; its sacred pages 
must therefore be received not only as the rule of faith and the 
law of morals, but, moreover, as a corpus juris civilis, rendering 
nugatory and superfluous the profane labours of Servius, Jus- 
tinian, and Alfred. To this day the Koran, and the Koran 
alone, forms the only groundwork of jurisprudence among all 
nations professing the faith of Islam. Commentaries and ex- 
planations have naturally multiplied no less than they did 
among the later doctors of the Mosaic Law; but the ultimate 
appeal still remains to the book, as the supreme arbiter not only 
in matters of morals but of legislation. The sciences of Jaw and 
divinity coalesce; the legal and the clerical characters become 
identical, and, worse than all, the functions of monarch and 
pontiff are united in the same person, It follows then, that 
while the Koran imposes some religious check upon the arbi- 
trary will of a Moslem ruler, it hinders the existence of any 
further check of a civil nature. The theological lawyers of 
Islam have now and then played the part of Ambrose, and Maho- 
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met IT. himself was known to play, and with a good grace too, the 
part of Theodosius ;* but where the single volume of the Koran 
is the only possible statute-book, the unwritten tradition of the 
prophet the only possible commentary, no Mahometan patriot 
can succeed in extorting a Magna Carta or a Petition of Right. 

The Mahometan world, i in its best days, from the Indus to the 
Atlantic, obeyed the voice of a single ruler, who, as the caliph of 
the prophet, the vicegerent of God upon earth, united in his one 
person the powers which in western Christendom were divided 
between the successors of Augustus and of St. Peter. For ages 
every Mahometan ruler either gave himself out as the legitimate 
claimant of that sacred dignity, or was content to rule as the 
nominal delegate of one who did. To this day the Ottoman 
Sultan of Constantinople claims a position and an authority to 
which his Roman predecessor never pretended. Some donation, 

real or pretended, voluntary or compulsory, from some imagin- 
ary vicar of the prophet who still survived under Mameluke 
domination, was held to transfer to the Turkish Emperor the 
rights which centuries before had been so warmly disputed be- 
tween Cordova and Bagdad, and to invest the successors of 
Othman with the spiritual dominion of a Caliph as well as with 
with the temporal sway of a Padishah. 

Mahometanism, then, by stereotyping and investing with 
higher claims the old despotic traditions which had always been 
the curse of the Eastern world, at once debarred its proselytes 
from all social and political progress. Where a single man is 
not only constitutionally invested with every political function, 
but is himself the personal spring of everything, with no check 
on his arbitrary will but the precepts of a volume addressed to 
another nation centuries before, the political being of his subjects 
is annihilated ; his power is bounded only by the restraints of 
his own conscience or by the measure of patience with which 
his people may be gifted. And the conscience of a despot, 
accustomed to have his every caprice regarded as a law, has a 
strong tendency to become hardened; the patience of a people 
debarred from any legal expression of their complaints, and 
without means of general intercommunication, is apt to become 
the very perfection of longsuffering. More Caliphs and Sultans 
have perished by conspiracies in the court or the army than by 
the general rising of an aggrieved people; the Janissaries have 
more than once set aside the sacred descendant of Othman, but 
the fiercest mob of Stamboul has been generally contented with 
the head of the Grand Vizir. Under such a system as this, 
literature and art and physical science might indeed flourish, 





*® The story may be seen in Taylor’s [History of Mohammedanism, p. 348. 
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just as they did at the courts of Italian tyrants at the revival of 
letters, but another atmosphere is required to cultivate man’s 
really higher faculties. ‘To the development of his noblest 
capacity, as the member of an organized body politic, uniting 
obedience and freedom, the Maiiometan nations have contributed 
nothing whatever; they have not even advanced that mere 
science of regular administration and orderly government, which 
provides for the material well-being of the subject and the 
security of life and property, even when political freedom is un- 
known. All is personal, arbitrary, and capricious: all depends 
on a single will, and unfortunately the will of an Akber is less 
powerful to promote the wellbeing of men than that of a Taimur 
is to compass their destruction. 

Where polygamy and despotism exist, slavery must exist also; 
indeed, slavery is the grand institution of which polygamy and 
despotism are but particular forms. The whole social system 
becomes a chain of ranks, each of which appears in the twofold 
character of slave and of despot. No wonder, then, if it is held 
as no more than reasonable for each individual to be the 
Padishah of his own household, with his domestic slaves as de- 
pendent upon him as he is upon his political master. But, on 
the other hand, slavery nowhere appears in so mild a form as in 
Mahometan countries ; in them servitude becomes a mere social 
accident, not imprinting, as has been too often the case in 
Christian lands, any indelible taint upon its victim. The pur- 
chased slave may rise to the highest offices in the state or the 
army ; manumission and conversion make him the equal of his 
master; the will of their common master may make him his 
ruler, The slave whose faithful service—to say nothing of 
baser means—has won the good-will of a master in authority, 
has a far better chance of promotion than an obscure freeman ; 
the bravest and most turbulent warriors of Islam have been the 
captive Janissaries and Mamelukes; Egyptian and Indian 
thrones have been filled by whole dynasties of “slave kings ;” 
the Ottoman Sultan himself is necessarily of servile origin on the 
maternal side, and is even familiarly spoken of as “ the son of a 
slave.” In fact, where strictly arbitrary power exists, birth, 
merit, popular esteem, must all be less sure guides to promotion 
than that capricious favour of the despot which his personal de- 
pendants have clearly the fairest chance of obtaining. No de- 
mocracy is so hostile to anything like aristocratic and hereditary 
claims as is a perfectly arbitrary despotism. The Grand Monarque 
might possess a political absolutism; he might make war, he 
might levy taxes, or even send to the Bastile at pleasure; but he 
could not interfere with the sacred privileges of noble birth, 
which were assumed to be an ordinance of nature. It is essen- 
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tial to an Oriental monarch that all below the sovereign should 
be upon a dead level; the equality of liberty is less complete 
than that of slavery. And the more nearly an Eastern state ap- 
proaches to a condition of order and regular government, the more 
thoroughly carried out is this equality of servitude. ‘The wild 
tribes of the desert boast of the purity of their birth, and cherish 
an hereditary attachment to their hereditary chieftains; but it 
is essential to a fully developed oriental court, that the sovereign 
should, at his good-will, set the beggar among princes or remand 
the prince to a position among beggars. ‘The very Seyud in 
whose veins still flows the sacred blood of the prophet, is honoured 
indeed for his illustrious ancestry ; but he had no more inherent 
claim to political advancement than the slave or the renegade of 
yesterday. 

Connected, doubtless, with the existence of purely arbitrary 
power is the extraordinary recklessness of human life which has 
always characterized Oriental society, and which the creed of 
Mahomet has done little or nothing to reform. It is by no 
means necessarily the result of pure inhumanity. The most 
barbarous inflictions of Oriental tyrants are not at all worse 
than the tortures inflicted on the assassin of Henri Quatre, and 
on the maniac whose knife grazed the skin of Louis le Bien- 
Aimé; they are very little worse than the penalties which our 
virgin queen deemed no exorbitant punishment for those who 
questioned her political and ecclesiastical pretensions. Gentle- 
ness, again, to the brute creation, is a virtue hardly half-a-cen- 
tury old in Christendom; it is one which has always been held 
in esteem in the Mussulman world. ‘The Oriental is reckless of 
human life because he is familiar with its sacrifice at the bidding 
of arbitrary power, without the formalities of an elaborate juris- 
prudence. In war again, a free state regards the death of every 
soldier as a citizen lost to his country; to an Eastern despot his 
warriors are but his slaves, whose lives and fortunes belong to 
him, and which he may throw away at pleasure, if either policy 
or passion demand it. Sir John Malcolm* truly says, that 
where a king personally sentences men to death, and has them 
executed in his palace-yard, be his sentences as just as those of 
any British judge and jury, he cannot fail to present the appear- 
ance of a bloody tyrant. We may add, that both he and his 
people naturally become familiar with scenes of bloodshed, and 
soon lose all feeling of the sanctity of human life. 

Such, then, has been the eventual development, such the 
mingled excellences and defects, of that wonderful religious 
system which invigorated the whole life of the Eastern world, 








* Pistory of Persia, i, 555. 
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and which disputed with Christianity the supremacy of the 
West. But there is one most important characteristic of Islam 
yet to be considered. We have seen what the religion of 
Mahomet is, and what fruit it has borne among its own votaries ; 
we have now to see in what manner it has been propagated 
among the professors of other creeds. Now Christianity and 
Mahometanism resemble each other in each proclaiming itself 
as the one system of truth, the one necessary belief, not the 
local creed of any race or country, but the one revealed will of 
God to be accepted by all mankind. In this they differ from 
all idolatrous systems. The pagan is content to worship his 
own gods, and leaves his neighbour to worship his, or frequently 
joins him in his adoration. The Hindoo adheres to his own 
supposed path to heaven, and leaves the Christian and the 
Moslem to follow theirs, which he tolerantly holds to be equally 
efficacious for them. The old Greek was content to see the 
shrine of Serapis erected side by side with his own Zeus and 
Athena; the Roman tolerated and adopted every creed except 
that which proclaimed itself as the one truth, and every other as 
delusion. Even the Persian, who detested the impiety of the 
Greeks in confining their deities within walls, could yet honour 
the sacred isle of Delos, and offer sacrifice to the Ephesian 
Artemis. No missionary ever went forth to preach the worship 
of Zeus or Woden, or Jupiter or Brahma; but the Apostles of 
Christ and of Mahomet have spread themselves over every 
region of the habitable world. Blessed in the possession of the 
one truth, the one saving doctrine, which can alone lead to 
eternal happiness, the zealous Christian or the zealous Moslem 
must not, like the Jew, confine the benefit to himself or his own 
nation,—he is moved to go forth and announce the glad tidings 
to all his brethren of the common stock of Adam. Each creed 
is alike aggressive and proselytizing ; each is jealous and intole- 
rant of the rivalry of any other. The only difference is in the 
means which each system adopts for its extension. The one is 
commanded to go and teach all nations; if charged to compel 
them to come in, yet the compulsion must be purely moral, for 
the same voice has said, that all they who take the sword shall 
perish by the sword. The other assumes that forbidden weapon 
as its chosen means of conversion ; its preachers are warriors, 
its school of disputation is the field of battle. The one calls on 
the infidel to repent and believe, and so avoid the wrath to 
come ; the other forces on him the immediate temporal alterna- 
tive of Koran, Tribute, or Sword.” 

Undoubtedly the Christian has too often endeavoured to 
spread his religion by the same means as the votary of Islam, 
But in so doing, the one has obeyed to the letter the precepts of 
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his religion, the other has disobeyed at least the spirit of his. 
When Justinian persecuted the feeble Athenian professors of 
expiring paganism, when Charlemagne gave the conquered 
Saxons the choice between decapitation and baptism, when the 
Olafs converted Norway to the faith by the agency of fire and 
sword, when Jews, heretics, and Moriscoes have been burned, 
robbed, or exiled in every age, from Constantine to our own, all 
has been done in the name of Christ; but no command of his 
could ever be pleaded to sanction such a means of extending his 
kingdom. But every invasion of the territories of the Giaour 
by the hosts of the true believer has been carried on in direct 
obedience to the commands of his prophet; the persecuted 
Apostle of Mecca soon turned into the conquering warrior of 
Medina, and Khaled and Tarik and Mahmoud and Amurath, 
and his own victorious namesake, were as faithful followers of 
his teaching as Augustine and Boniface, as Schwartz and Selwyn, 
have been of that which the warriors of the Crescent laboured 
to eradicate or to hold in bondage. 

The relations which were designed to exist between Maho- 
metanism and every other religious system, are expressed in the 
famous dictum above quoted, “ Koran, Tribute, or Sword.” It 
is to the second alternative with which we are at present con- 
cerned. The life of the obstinate infidel is forfeited to the just 
vengeance of the victorious Moslem ; but the forfeited life may 
be redeemed by the payment of tribute to the true believer. 
The infidel may live, he may retain his property, and the right 
to the public exercise of his religion; but he can only purchase 
these advantages by becoming a member of a subject and de- 
graded race, and by paying to the coffers of his conqueror a 
special ransom, a kharatch or jezia, over and above the civil 
taxes, which must be required by every settled government of 
all its subjects. He is under the protection of the law, if he can 
get it administered in his favour, but he is shut out from all 
share in the government of his own country ;* he becomes a 
stranger in his own land; a subject not only of the conquering 
sovereign, but of every member of the conquering race, every 
proselyte of the conquering religion. Apostasy will raise him 
to the rank of his oppressors; but the faithful adherent to his 
own creed must remain for ever as one of a despised and degraded 
caste. This is the theory of the Mahometan government with 
regard to tributary infidels in every age and country; but the 
amount of practical oppression which it involves has differed 





* That is, from the general political government at home, not necessarily from 
the local administration of his own people, or even from foreign diplomatic service. 
The Porte at this moment employs Christian ambassadors, but not Christian 
pashas, 
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infinitely in different cases. In many instances the law of the 
prophet has been violated by subjecting the Giaour to loss of 
life, property, and domestic peace, in cases where the scimitar of 
Omar would at once have been raised to chastise the breach of 
faith of the believing aggressor. In at least one case it has 
been broken the other way, by raising the infidel to a full and 
real equality with the Moslem. And between these two ex- 
tremes, within the limits of the capitulation of Omar, the prac- 
tical differences have been immense. The aggravation of the 
hardships borne by Christian inhabitants and pilgrims which 
followed on the first Turkish conquest of Syria was one of the 
determining causes of the Crusades. At this moment, no honest 
disputant on either side would assert that the condition of the 
Christians is identical in every part of the vast empire of the 
Sultan. But wherever the law of Mahomet is really obeyed, 
the infidel can secure his life, property, and religion, by one 
means, and one alone, by submitting to the payment of tribute, 
and to a greater or less degree of civil and political disqualifica- 
tion. 

Such a system as this may be called either persecution or 
toleration, according to the state of things with which it is com- 
pared. The Mahometan, in fact, must persecute up to a certain 
point, and not persecute beyond it. If he indulges in a Marian 
persecution, or in an expulsion of the Moriscoes, he breaks the 
law of his prophet in one way ; if he raises the Christian or the 
idolater to a perfect equality with himself, he breaks it in 
another. When Hakem destroyed the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, when Akber freed the Hindoos from all disqualifica- 
tion, both of them alike forfeited all claim to be looked upon as 
orthodox Mussulmans. Consequently Turkey, at this moment, 
may be called either persecuting or tolerant, according to the 
particular Christian government with which it is compared. A 
Romanist in England, or a Protestant in France, ought to be 
thankful for their complete toleration, when they see the yoke 
which still presses upon all Christians in the dominions of their 
Eastern ally. A Swedish Romanist, or a Tuscan Protestant, 
would undoubtedly be right glad to exchange his position for 
that of a well-to-do Greek at Constantinople,—shut out, indeed, 
from political promotion, but allowed to worship and to get rich 
after his own fashion, without any fear of bonds or of banish- 
ment. Turkey, unless it ceases to be Mahometan altogether, 
can never be either so tolerant as France and England, or so 
intolerant as Sweden and Tuscany. But the extreme intoler- 
ance of the latter countries is no sign, but the reverse, of the 
prevalence of real Christianity; the partial, and only partial 
intolerance of Turkey, is the necessary consequence of obedience 
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to the religion of Mahomet. It is now just as it was in the days 
of the Caliphate. The heretical or national Christians on the 
borders of the Roman and Saracen empires invariably shifted 
their quarters according to the ecclesiastical policy pursued 
in the former. When iconoclast emperors granted something 
like real toleration, Nestorian and Monophysite Rayahs imme- 
diately flocked into the Roman provinces. When an orthodox 
prince drew the sword on behalf of unity of belief and practice, 
the Caliph directly received a large addition of Christian sub- 
jects. That is, allowing for the enormous difference in the 
administration of individual Caliphs, the normal state of the 
Saracenic government was something between complete tolera- 
tion and complete persecution, and was felt to be, if decidedly 
inferior to the one, yet no less decidedly preferable to the other. 

It is in fact one of the most striking features of Mahomet- 
anism, that it has hitherto flourished only when placed in a 
distinctly antagonistic position to some other religious system.* 
In nearly all the great Mahometan empires, even when the true 
believer was not actually engaged in warfare with the foreign 
infidel, he was at least continually reminded of his peculiar 
position by the constant presence in his own land of men pro- 
fessing another creed, and thereby degraded below his own 
political and social rank. The Saracens, and after them the 
Turks, in Syria, Spain, Asia, and Romania, have always been 
engaged in warfare with Christian neighbours without, and in 
many provinces of their dominions have been a mere dominant 
order amid a Christian population vastly outnumbering them. 
Change the scene from Cordova or Constantinople to the impe- 
rial halls of Agra and Delhi, substitute Hindooism for Chris- 
tianity as the antagonistic faith, and the position of Baber and 
Aurangzib is identical with that of Abdalrahman and Haroun 
al Rashid. One alone of the really civilized and _ historical 
Mahometan States presents a different picture, and probably no 
one would hesitate to place the condition of that particular king- 
dom, in almost any given age since the Hegira, decidedly beneath 
that of any of those great Mahometan powers which had the 
ordinary function of a Mahometan power cast upon them. 

The country we allude to is Persia, This has always been, of 
all the great Mahometan kingdoms, the most strictly and purely 
Mahometan. Its princes have been very seldom called upon to 
wage a holy warfare with the infidel, nor have they for ages borne 
rule over any important non-Mahometan population. In the early 
ages of Christianity, while the Parthian dynasty still lasted, the 





* Some excellent remarks, though tinged with some of the author’s well-known 
peculiarities, on this and the other characteristics of Mahometanism, will be found 
in the first Lecture of Maurice on the Religions of the World. 
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Gospel made some considerable progress in Persia, but it was 
completely checked by that great revolution which in the third 
century gave Persia once more a national government and a 
national religion. Artaxerxes restored alike the throne of Cyrus 
and the altars of Zoroaster, and the whole Sassanid dynasty 
appeared as zealous defenders of the ancestral faith. From that 
day to this there have been hardly any native Persians profess- 
ing Christianity ; that faith has been almost exclusively known 
as that of Armenian tributaries and colonists.* When the Sa- 
racens burst upon the decaying empire in the first flush of their 
enthusiasm, three or four battles sufficed to overthrow the na- 
tional dynasty, and hardly as many centuries were needed to 
efface the national religion.f Fire-worship died out gradually 
but surely ; its few remaining votaries within the Persian em- 
pire form a powerless and insignificant sect, though those of 
their number who were content to desert their native country, 
have grown up on a foreign shore into one of the most flourish- 
ing and honourable communities of the Eastern world. ‘Nor 
has Persia had to contend to any considerable extent with 
foreign enemies or invaders of any other religious belief. No coun- 
try has been more frequently trodden down by foreign armies, 
but they have mostly been professors of the same creed, or, at 
all events, have speedily become proselytes to the religion of the 
country. ‘Tribe after tribe of Turkish conquerors and Turkish 
colonists have found no Roostam prepared to defend the sacred 
soil of Iran against Turanian invasion; but conquerors and 
colonists alike have invariably accepted the faith of the one God 
and of Mahomet his apostle. ‘The storm of Mongolian devastation 
seemed at one time fated to sweep away the Cross and the 
Crescent alike in one overwhelming torrent; but even the de- 
scendants of Chengiz conformed in a few generations to the 
faith of their subjects, and formed neither the least splendid nor 
the least devout of the countless Moslem dynasties that Persia 
has beheld. From that age Persia, with Mahometan neighbours 
on every side, and with only the most insignificant Giaour po- 
pulation at home, might have seemed the most favourable field 
for the undisturbed development of the faith of Islam. 





* The colony of Christian Armenians at Julfa was specially patronized by the 
great Shah Abbas, but later and less liberal monarclis persecuted them. It was 
even decreed that the murder of a Christian by a Mahometan should be punished 
only by a fine.—A/alcolm, vol. i. p. 627. In the same spirit, if a Christian turned 
Mahometan, he became heir to all his Christian relations. Thevenot, however, 
who mentions this (p. 106. London, 1687,) adds the description of an ingenious 
device by which this law was frustrated. 

+ Fire-temples were still numerous in the tenth century, but the work of de- 
struction was rapidly progressing.--See the authorities cited by Sir W. Ouseley, 
Tratels, vol. ii, p. 143. 
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But the truth is, that the faith of Islam cannot flourish un- 
disturbed ; it is essentially aggressive ; the sword of the Lord 
cannot be quiet ; the disciple of the Prophet is an unprofitable 
servant if he wins no proselytes by its aid. Persia has been cut 
off from the discharge of this duty, so that the Persian Moslem, 
for lack of an infidel enemy, has been forced to turn his sword 
against his brethren. No faith has been more disturbed by 
contending sects than that of Mahomet; no sanhedrim of rabbis 
or council of bishops has been oftener called upon to resolve 
subtle and unintelligible questions than the doctors of the Mus- 
sulman law. The Christian and the Moslem never warred 
against each other with more sanguinary zeal than the Karma- 
thian, the Assassin, and the Wahabee, has displayed on behalf 
of his own interpretation of the Prophet’s teaching. The Per- 
sian Moslem, debarred from conflict with Christian or idolater, 
has adopted, as the badge of his nationality, the profession of a 
doctrine and position which the divines of other Mahometan 
lands pronounce, with all the vigour of disputants nearer home, 
to be impious, heretical, and damnable. Persia has twice owed 
her national regeneration to the revival of a religious teaching ; 
what fire-worship did in the third century, the faith of Ali did 
in the sixteenth. The Shiah sect, the sect which asserted the 
rights of the descendants of the Prophet to the empire of his 
followers, had always numbered many votaries in Persia; its 
main principle, the defence of the alienated rights of a long line 
of saintly personages, was itself an attractive tenet, and the 
mysticism with which it speedily allied itself, has in all ages 
possessed transcendent charms for the Persian mind. The po- 
licy of Shah Ismael was as successful as that of Artaxerxes 
twelve centuries earlier. He could not indeed rear the apron 
of Gavah on behalf of the holy land of Iran; but he found a 
bond which could unite Turanian and Iranian, Turk and Per- 
sian, nomad and citizen, as brethren in one holy cause, and 
which, like the Greek Church in the Eastern empire, could 
create an artificial nationality among the motley races of the 
kingdom which he strove to win. His dynasty, that of the fam- 
ous Sophis, ruled by virtue of the saintly character of their ances- 
tors, and though actually of Turkish and not Persian blood, had 
far more of national charaeter than any which Persia had beheld 
since her really national power was overthrown by the irresisti- 
ble Arab in “the victory of victories.” Persian and Shiah became 
well nigh convertible terms, and all the power of Nadir could 
not suffice to bring back his realm within the pale of Mussulman 
orthodoxy. To this day the faithful Persian curses Abu-Bekr 
Omar, and weeps for the martyrdom at Kerbela, while on 
either side of him the orthodox Sonnite adheres to the traditions 
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of his fathers, and holds that the first conquests of Islam were 
won under the auspices of legitimate caliphs, and not of wretches 
viler than the lowest dregs of Judaism or idolatry. 

Now, whether we are justified or not in connecting the two 
circumstances as cause and effect, it undoubtedly is the fact that 
this solitary Shiah state, without infidels to conquer abroad or 
to persecute at home, has always occupied a place decidedly 
inferior to the other great Mahometan kingdoms. In some 
respects it is the most civilized of any; it has carried strictly 
native and oriental civilisation to a higher pitch, without bor- 
rowing, like the Moslem of Spain or Romania, from Christian 
enemies, subjects, or allies. ‘lhe Persian is the most refined and 
the most literary of all Mahometans; his elegant language, its 
rich stores of poetry and fable, have formed the standard of 
literary excellence in many countries besides his own. Yet no 
nation, even of the Oriental world, has afforded a sadder specta- 
cle of barbarous misgovernment. Refinement has not induced 
humanity, nor has literary skill carried with it political wisdom. 
We cannot help thinking that the inferiority of the Persian to 
other Mahometans in vigour, energy, and moral dignity, may 
very probably be owing to his being cut off from the, after all, 
really ennobling sentiment of warfare with the infidel. His 
sectarian hatred of the Sonnite must surely be a very inferior 
feeling, the spirit of an inquisitor rather than of a crusader. 
Certain it is that Persia generally has been, and still remains, 
far weaker and more corrupt than any other of the principal 
Mahometan powers. The Grand Turk and the Great Mogul 
have generally afforded their subjects a far nearer approach to 
civilisation and good government, than, unless perchance under 
Abbas or Kurreem, has ever been attainable in the intermediate 
empire. 

The two great powers just alluded to may be taken as the 
types of Mahometan governments bearing sway over large popu- 
lations of other creeds, the Mogul over the Hindoo, the Otto- 
man over the Christian. The sway of the House of Taimur in 
India is undoubtedly one of the most splendid and attractive 
pages in the history of Islam. No Mahometan empire ever at- 
tained greater external splendour, none ever bestowed upon its 
subjects so great a measure of toleration and enlightened govern- 
ment. From the earliest invasions of India under the Ghaznevid 
princes, Mahometanism always appears to have cast off some- 
thing of its intolerant character through the whole extent of that 
country.* Mahmoud himself, the breaker of idols, was guilty of 





See Elphinstone’s India, vol. i. p. 513. Taylor’s Zistory of Mohammedanism, 
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no massacres of the infidels, save on the field of battle or in the 
storm of cities; he warred and he plundered, but he did not 
scruple to war and plunder in company with idolatrous allies, 
and even to place a Hindoo devotee upon a tributary throne.* 
Under the various dynasties which intervened between the in- 
cursions of Mahmoud and of Baber, the Hindoos were very 
seldom persecuted; they were subject to a jezia or capitation- 
tax, but high offices were open to them, and in some reigns the 
Hindoo influence was actually predominant. 

Contemporaneous with the discovery of America and of the 
passage of the Cape of Good Hope, was the establishment of the 
House of Taimur in India under the illustrious Baber. India 
was opened to intercourse with the West just as the most power- 
ful and permanent of its Mahometan dynasties was founded, that 
which ruled with undiminished splendour for two whole cen- 
turies, and which to this day retains the nominal sovereignty of 
that vast empire. Baber is probably better known in Europe— 
he at least deserves to be—than any other Eastern sovereign, from 
those charming memoirs in which he lays open to us his whole life, 
and for whose translation the English public was long ago in- 
debted to Mr. Erskine. The posthumous work of the same 
gentleman, which now lies before us, contains a most able and 
elaborate history of the reigns of Baber and his son Humayun, 
which we sincerely regret that its learned and judicious author 
was not enabled to extend to the days of Akber and of Aurang- 
zib. In the autobiography of the first Mogul Emperor, we see 
that even the life of an Eastern despot and conqueror could not 
entirely hinder a naturally hopeful disposition from retaining some 
of the best qualities of our race. Baber carried on warfare al- 
most as savagely as his ancestor Taimur; he marked his progress 
by massacre and pyramids of skulls, but in domestic life he ap- 
pears as a good son, a faithful friend, and an agreeable com- 
panion. He speaks, we must confess, with some glee of warfare 
against infidels, and assumes the coveted title of Ghazi; but he 
nowhere appears as a persecutor; he manifests no specially 
intolerant sentiments; his own language, indeed, contrasts 
favourably with the declamatory style in whichf his own offi- 
cials denounce the Giaours with whom they contended; what- 
ever religious bitterness he himself displays, is much more 
frequently excited by schismatical Moslems than by idolatrous 
Hindoos, His grandson Akber was probably the best and 
greatest ruler that ever adorned any Oriental throne, a man who 
deserved a happier destiny than that which placed him among 





* Elphinstone’s India, vol. i. p. 568. 
+ See the Firman in p. 359 of the Memoirs of Baber, and Mr. Erskine’s Note. 
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the corrupting influences of a despotic Court. The same autho- 
rity which we quoted sometime back, as describing a time when 
all art and civilisation was monopolized by the true believers, re- 
fers to the tolerant government of this illustrious prince, as illus- 
trating the generally tolerant tendencies of the Mahometan 
religion. Now, undoubtedly, to have quoted the Mahometan 
government in India, as infinitely more tolerant than in any 
other country, would have been very much to the purpose ; but 
it unfortunately happens that the first prince who secured a per- 
fect political equality between the Moslem and the Hindoo was 
himself an apostate from the Mussulman faith. Akber, indeed, 
gave far more than toleration; he instituted perfect religious 
equality ; both the principles proclaimed in his Institutes,* and 
the practical working of his administration, were such as no con- 
temporary European government had reached to, The Hindoo, 
the Moslem, and the Christian were then, indeed, equal ; 
preachers of the latter religion were favourably received, 
and allowed to make converts even in the imperial family ; 
Khans and Rajahs alternate in the listt of the dignitaries of the 
empire; the surest defence of the throne was found in the swords 
of the valiant Rajpoots. But Akber was not a Mahometan ; 
and, moreover, this extreme latitudinarism did not survive its 
author. During the reigns of Jehangir and Shah Jehan, the 
Mahometan observances were gradually restored, and the con- 
dition of the Hindoos very much altered; at last the fanatical 
Aurangzib systematically degraded and insulted, if not absolutely 
persecuted, their religion. He restored the capitation-tax, which 
no emperor since Akber had ventured upon, and thereby alienated 
the affections and allegiance of the great mass of his subjects: he 
turned against his throne the weapons which would have leapt 
from their scabbards in defence of his glorious ancestor, and paved 
the way for the speedy destruction of the empire which that 
ancestor’s genius and goodness had consolidated. 

The experience, then, of the Mahometan sway in India seems 





* The Introduction by Abul Fas, the minister of Akber, in the third volume of 
Gladwinze, Ayeer Akbery, (Calcutta, 1786,) contain an elaborate apology for tole- 
ration. Among the reasons for prejudice against Hindooism, he reckons (p. ix,) 
“the habit of imitation which people of all nations fall into, without asking 
why or wherefore. Whatever they have received from their father, tutor, ac- 
quaintance, or neighbour, they consider as the rule of conduct most acceptable to 
the Deity, and stamp those who differ from them with the name of Infidel or 
Zendek.” Another passage (p. xi.) concludes with this golden dictum ; “ Perse- 
cution, after all, defeats its own ends ; it obliges men to conceal their opinions, but 
produces no change in them.” 

+ This continued even in the reign of his son Jelhangir, who restored Mahome- 
tanism.—Elphinstone, vol. ii. p. 363. Shah Jehan, the successor of Jehangir, 
numbered among his sons, Aurangzib, a bigoted Sonnite Mussulman, Shuja, a 
Shiah, and Dara, who professed the eclectic creed of Akber.—ZJbid., vol. i. p. 416. 
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to be, that the faith of Mahomet, while, under certain cireum- 
stances, it may assume a far more tolerant and liberal character 
than usual, is still repugnant to the establishment of full poli- 
tical equality between itself and other creeds. It often ceased 
to be persecuting, but it was not satisfied unless it were, at least, 
dominant. Now the comparative policy of Akber and Aurangzib 
is no matter of curious speculation, but one of a very immediate 
practical interest at a time when the sympathies of Europe are 
excited on behalf of a Mussulman power ruling over a large 
Christian population. No one, we presume, however convinced 
of the necessity of maintaining “the independence and integrity 
of the Ottoman empire,” really thinks it desirable that odious 
religious and national distinctions should be preserved in any 
case, least of all that the Christian, of any sect, however corrupt, 
should be, simply as a Christian, placed in a position of infe- 
riority to the infidel. Does, then, the testimony of history give 
us any reason to believe that the Turkish government will ever 
grant full political equality without ceasing to be Mahometan ? 
And will it ever cease to be Mahometan without the expulsion 
of the professors of the present dominant creed? We will not 
pretend to solve these great questions of modern politics, at the 
end of an article chiefly devoted to past history. It is rather 
our business to contemplate in brief what the Ottoman has 
already done, than to predict what he will do—rather, perhaps, 
what his allies and his enemies will do for him. 

What the Ottoman has done has been to discharge the appro- 
priate function of a Mahometan power more thoroughly, more 
constantly, and more unrelentingly, than any other race that 
ever undertook its duties. From its own point of view, the 
history of the House of Othman is the most glorious in the 
annals of the world. From that of its subjects and enemies, it 
is the record of the most fearful scourge with which God ever 
chastised his erring children. The Turkish race has always 
supplied Islam with its most formidable champions, but the 
Ottoman branch has far outshone the fame of the Samanian, the 
Ghaznevid, and the Seljuk. 

No race has ever so fully discharged a mission of conquest. 
They have not, indeed, rivalled the literary fame of the Persian, 
or the scientific lore of the Arab; but none have so steadily 
obeyed the bidding of their Prophet, to win nations to his creed 
and empire. The extraordinary permanence of the dynasty 
is an almost unparalleled phenomenon among the ceaseless 
shiftings and revolutions of ordinary oriental despotisms. For 
six hundred years imperial power has remained in one nation 
and one family—a fact absolutely without a parallel in the East, 
and which has not many parallels even in the western world. 
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For four centuries and a half their course was one of perpetual 
advance. A small horde from the Bithynian mountains seemed 
to have received a mission to bring the whole world under its 
sway. In little more than a century the shepherd of Olympus 
has become the lord of Asia, and has confined the Roman Em- 
pire to a corner of Thrace, and a few outlying portions of Mace- 
donia and Peloponnesus. Another century sees the Turkish 
standard advance in triumph over the ruined power of Servia, 
and measure its strength with the chivalry of western Europe 
on the field of Nicopolis. For a moment the Ottoman power 
seems broken for ever beneath the storm of Taimur’s invasion ; 
but the shivered empire is speedily reconstructed, and its rulers 
proceed afresh on their errand of victory. The Crescent is 
planted on the imperial towers of Constantinople and Trebizond, 
and the powers of the West are alarmed by the sudden seizure 
of Otranto. Another generation bombards the western Cesar 
in his capital, throws its yoke alike over Christian and Moslem, 
annexes Hungary, Syria, and Egypt, receives the corsairs of 
Barbary into vassalage, and wins for the successor of Othman 
the prouder title of representative of the Prophet. A generation 
later, Lepanto breaks the prestige of Turkish invincibleness, but 
diminishes nothing from its real power. A century more of 
conquest is in store. Cyprus and Crete, so long divorced from 
their allegiance to the Byzantine throne, are brought into sub- 
jection to its altered occupants, till the second siege of Vienna 
marks the utmost limit of Ottoman triumph, the point where the 
tide turned, and from which we may date the succession of Ot- 
toman reverses. The mighty conquerors of an earlier epoch had 
transmitted their power to a race of impotent sensualists, and the 
Turks no longer retained their marked military superiority over 
the western nations. The Janissaries, the first standing army 
seen in Europe since the decline of the Eastern Empire, triumphed 
over the mere feudal array of the earlier times; but ages had 
dimmed their old fervour, and they were unable to cope with 
the new military system of modern Europe. That the military 
vigour of the Turkish people has not utterly passed away, recent 
events afford sufficient testimony; but they now support their 
European allies, and contend with their European antagonists, 
with other arms than those with which they stormed the city 
of the Cesars, and scattered the chivalry of France and Hungary 
upon the fields of Nicopolis and Varna. 

The Ottoman power, then, has been distinguished alike for the 
extent and for the permanence of its conquests. The Turks 
have won kingdoms with the speed of the first Caliphs, and kept 
them with the firm grasp of imperial Rome. Their sway has 
had nothing of the ephemeral character of other Oriental despo- 
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tisms. What they won they have known how to preserve. The 
early Sultans, like the early Caliphs, were conquerors of a noble 
mould; their sway was not more oppressive than that of the 
corrupt empire which they supplanted ; they met with little local 
resistance in many provinces, and the revived Greek dynasty of 
the Palzologi never produced a Nicephorus or a Basil to mark 
their claim to imperial dominion as other than a shadow. As 
the Ottoman rule became surer, it also became sterner; but if 
it incurred hate, it always inspired respect. Compared with 
other Oriental dynasties, the Ottomans may fairly claim the 
praise of legislators and administrators as well as of conquerors. 

Throughout this wonderful history, the great characteristic 
which forces itself upon our mind is, that it is as the foe of Chris- 
tianity that the Ottoman has become great. As Dr. Newman 
says, his victories—except when gained over fellow-Mahometans 
—have always been at the expense of the Christian. The Sara- 
cen taught the undisputed supremacy of good to the Persian who 
divided his worship between good and evil; the Ghaznevid 
preached the unity of God to the polytheist of India, and rejoiced 
when his mace broke in pieces the polluted idol of Siva. But 
the Crescent of the Ottoman has never triumphed except over 
the followers of the Cross. He has never extinguished the 
sacred fire of the Magian; he has never swept away the fouler 
corruptions of Hindoo idolatry; but he has planted his minarets 
around the dome of St. Sophia; he has threatened, and all but 
performed the threat, to feed his horse upon the high altar of 
St. Peter’s. In Persia we have beheld the spectacle of a really 
Mahometan nation; in India we have beheld the Moslem domi- 
nant over a race, among whom his creed appeared as compara- 
tive truth; the dynasty of Othman has received as its mission 
to exhibit the most extensive and permanent example of what 
the followers of Mahomet are when bearing rule over professors 
of a purer faith. 

A very slight examination will suffice to show that, at least 
up till very recent times, the Christian subjects of Turkey have 
generally fared infinitely worse than the Hindoos under the 
average of their Mussulman sovereigns. Doubtless this is owing 
to the widely different character of the races and the religions 
with which they had to deal. The mild and submissive Hindoo 
was something widely different from the Greek or the Servian, 
and was ready to submit passively to any lord who allowed him 
to retain the ritual and the mode of life enjoined upon him by 
his own creed. Brahmanism, as we have already observed, seeks 
for no proselytes, and whatever may be its esoteric refinements, 
its external aspect is not of a character to make any Moslem 
ruler dread the perversion of his subjects in that direction. 
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But Christianity, as we have seen, is directly antagonistic to 
Islam ; it requires a whole system of artificial barriers, of care- 
fully nourished hatred instilled from the cradle, to defend the 
creed of the false prophet against a faith as aggressive and more 
reasonable than itself. The institution on which the Ottoman 
power so long rested, was the very perfection of subtle tyranny. 
The strongest and most beautiful children of the subject Chris- 
tians were taken as a tribute, brought up in the faith of Islam, 
and employed as its choicest warriors, its most trusted states- 
men and diplomatists. The Janissary, a stranger to his family, 
his country, and his native language, knew no parent but his 
Sultan, no native land but what he won with his sword for Allah 
and his prophet. The battles of the prophet were waged by the 
children of the Giaour, and the city of the Czsars was stormed 
by warriors of Grecian or Slavonian blood, If the time came 
when they became a greater terror to their Moslem sovereign 
than to their infidel enemy, it was because their occupation was 
gone; their mission of conquest had ceased, and in a peaceful 
state of things there was no place for them,* 

Yet the very barbarism and intolerance of Turkish rule has 
in two striking cases wrought some incidental good. The 
common and indiscriminate contempt of the dominant Moslem 
for all sects of Christians alike, may well prove the groundwork 
of a future complete toleration. Lord Shaftesbury truly says 
that his missionary exertions are thwarted in Russia and are not 
thwarted in Turkey. Now, though he seems to have forgotten 
that this license only enables him to proselytize Greeks and 
not Turks, yet the remark points to an important and very 
hopeful sign. If the Greek, the Armenian, the Latin, and the 
Protestant, have a recognised civil equality among themselves, 
there will be no difficulty in raising all indiscriminately, and not 
merely any one favoured sect, to the level of the now dominant 
religion, A dominant power in the hands of any one form of 
Christianity would not be a desirable exchange in the eyes of 
minorities of other sects for the contemptuous tolerance which 
the Mussulman extends equally to all. 

There is again another most important point in which the 


* The subject of the Janissaries has been, we need hardly say, excellently 
treated by Mr. Finlay. There are also some good remarks in the work of Pro- 
fessor Creasy, which we have placed at the head of this article. This is perhaps 
the best English history of the Turks we have; but it might easily have been 
much better. Mr. Creasy has very great power as a narrator; indeed, for 
graphic and vigorous telling of his story, many parts could hardly be surpassed ; 
but he has evidently written his book in a hurry ; he has not stopped to compare 
the writers on the other side, Byzantine, Venetian, and Persian ; consequently he 
has fallen into mary grievous blunders. If Mr. Finlay could only get Professor 
Creasy to tell his story for him, they might make an almost perfect history be- 
tween them. 
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Turkish domination, evidently because, rather than in spite of, 
its barbarism, has done a certain very considerable amount 
of indirect good, which it is quite possible that an indiscrimi- 
nate imitation of western models may tend to undo. ‘The 
old Turkish system was that of a foreign government ruling 
over a subject population alien in race, language, and religion. 
It was satisfied with exacting submission and tribute, and so 
long as these were forthcoming, it had no temptation to inter- 
fere with individual and local liberties and usages. An immense 
mass of occasional and irregular oppression took place, and 
doubtless still takes place in the more remote and barbarous 
corners of the empire, but there was not, and could not be, that 
constant, systematic interference with every man’s liberty of 
action which in some countries seems to be regarded as the 
essence of civilisation. ‘The people, in fact, were left to them- 
selves; consequently, whatever vestiges of local and municipal 
institutions had survived through the long ages of Roman cen- 
tralization, actually received fresh life and vigour from the Otto- 
man conquest.* Here we have the rude germs of future great- 
ness and liberty, which it should be the first effort of every 
reformer to preserve, improve, and develop. The greatest error 
of liberated Greece has been that the exactly cpposite course 
has been followed; and we fear that Servia also is by no means 
free from blame on the same score. 

This leaving alone of the subject population has indeed often 
been the redeeming feature in other thoroughly barbarous go- 
vernments. It was still more conspicuously the case during the 
Persian domination over the Greeks of Asia. But here there 
was one most important difference. The Persians only exacted 
tribute from the Greek towns; in other respects they remained 
distinct commonwealths, only degraded from sovereignty to 
municipality. But the Turks, by occupying the towns, have 
rendered the subject nations as barbarous as themselves. A 
Greek municipality in Turkey is one merely of peasants and 
mountaineers. But had the conquerors been content to receive 
the submission of Smyrna, of Thessalonica, of Constantinople 
itself, on the same terms as those on which the Great King 
ruled over Ephesus and Colophon, or as those on which the Sul- 
tan himself was recognised as suzerain of the republic of Ragusa, 
each of those great cities would now be ready as a centre of 
civilisation, perhaps as members of a federal league, like ancient 
Achaia or medieval Switzerland. 





‘* The Caliphs of Cordova seem to have carried the tolerance of Christian mu- 
nicipality still further than the Ottomans. The Christians had a distinet judge, 
who could ever pronounce sentence on a Mahometan. 
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Art. VI.—Life of Thomas Young, M.D., F.R.S., and one of the 
Eight Foreign Associates of the National Institute of France. 
By Georce Peacock, D.D., F.R.S., &., Dean of Ely, 
&e. 8vo., pp. 514. London, 1855. 


THERE is, perhaps, no name contemporary with that of Dr. 
Young, which will hold a higher place in the annals of British 
science and literature. In the various fields of natural philo- 
sophy, medicine, and archzology, he acquired a high reputation; 
and if he had devoted all his faculties to any one of these depart- 
ments of knowledge, he would doubtless have attained to a still 
higher place in the temple of science. At an early period of his 
life Dr. Young was an accurate classical scholar. He was per- 
fectly familiar with the principal languages of Europe. He was 
well versed in mathematics, and almost every department of 
natural philosophy and natural history. His knowledge of 
medicine and anatomy was profound, and he possessed a very 
unusual share of those personal and ornamental accomplishments 
which are so highly valued in the intercourse of society. The 
history of a mind so richly endowed, and the details of that 
education by which his intellectual habits and character were 
developed, will be read with much interest, and it is fortunate 
that he has left behind him, in his journals and letters, the most 
minute details of his early studies and occupations. 

These, and other important materials,* furnished by relatives 
and friends, were placed, about twenty years ago, in the hands 
of Dr. Peacock, who had undertaken to write a life of Dr. Young, 
but the duties of a very laborious college office prevented him 
from commencing the work, and when his promotion to the 
Deanery of Ely had put him in possession of the leisure which 
he required, he was compelled by ill health to abandon the 
undertaking. 

Under these circumstances, the friends of Dr. Young resolved, 
about three years ago, to publish a complete edition of his works, 
including his writings and correspondence, and a brief biogra- 
phical memoir, and Dr. Peacock undertook to edit the scientific 
portion, while the hieroglyphical memoirs and correspondence 
were intrusted to M. Leitch. When this work was finished, a 
large part of the impression was destroyed by fire, and during 
the delay which was thus occasioned, Mrs, Young resumed her 





* A very interesting Memoir of Dr. Young, by his friend Mr. Hudson Gurney, 
was published soon after his death. 
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original design of devoting a separate volume to a memoir of 
her husband, in which a detailed narrative of his personal history 
should be combined with a review of his various publications. 
Dr. Peacock undertook the task to which he had been so affec- 
tionately urged, and has produced a work worthy of his own 
reputation, and one in which he has done ample justice to the 
talents and character of his friend. 

In addition to the memoir by Mr. Gurney, Dr. Peacock had 
the advantage of a short autobiographical sketch, written for 
one of the sisters of Mrs. Young, and entitled An Article in- 
tended for a fuiure edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica, and 
also of an unbroken series of confidential letters addressed to 
Mr. Gurney, from the year 1804 to the end of his life, so that 
we are put in possession of the complete details of his personal 
history and scientific pursuits during every year of his life, and 
are able to trace the history of his discoveries from his own jour- 
nals and letters, and from the letters of his correspondents. 

This interesting volume is divided into fifteen chapters. In 
the first, Dr. Peacock gives an account of Dr. Young’s early 
education. In the 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th, he treats of his medical 
education in London, Edinburgh, Gottingen, and Cambridge. 
In the Géh and 12th, he treats of his optical researches at two 
epochs. The 7th relates to his lectures, and the 8th to his 
marriage, and his medical life and works. In the 9th he gives an 
account of his philological essays, his theories and his hierogly- 
phical researches. The 11h relates to his commissions and 
the Board of Longitude; the 13th, to his researches on the 
value of life, and on life assurance; the 14¢h to his miscellaneous 
memoirs; and the 15th to the events in his later life and his death. 
The appendix to the volume consists of two articles, one entitled 
HTerculanensia, in which he breaks a lance with Mr. Hayter 
and Sir W. Drummond, and another on the “ Determination 
of the Figure of the Earth from a single Tangent.” 

Dr. Thomas Young was born at Milverton in Somersetshire, 
on the 13th of June 1773, and was the eldest of ten children. 
His father and mother, Thomas and Sarah Young, were members 
of the Society of Friends. During the first seven years of his 
life our young philosopher lived at Minehead in the house of Mr. 
Davis, his maternal grandfather. At two years of age he had 
learned to read with considerable fluency. He had read the 
Bible twice through before he was four years of age. When six 
years old he could repeat, with the exception of a word or two, 
the whole of Goldsmith’s Deserted Village; and when not quite 
six years of age he began to learn the rudiments of Latin gram- 
mar. In 1780, Master Young was sent to a miserable boarding 
school near Bristol, where he made yery little progress; but in 
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the following year he found in the house of a friend a dictionary 
of arts and sciences, which he read with intense interest and 
delight, and also a number of mathematical and philosophical 
instruments, in the use of which he was carefully instructed. 

In 1782 he was sent to the school of Mr. Thomson at Comp- 
ton in Dorsetshire, where he remained four years, making great 
progress in classical and mathematical learning, studying natural 
philosophy in Martin’s Lectures, and in Ryland’s Introduction 
to the Newtonian Philosophy, and under the guidance of Mr. 
Jeffrey the usher of the school, constructing telescopes and elec- 
trical machines. From Mr. Jeffrey our young philosopher 
learned the principles of drawing, and the art of book-binding ; 
and when that ingenious person left the school, his pupil “ suc- 
ceeded to some of his employments and perquisites, and used to 
sell paper, copperplates, copy-books, and colours to his school- 
fellows.” By these means he contrived to earn in 1786 the 
sum of 5s., which, with 10s. given him by his parents, enabled 
him to buy some Greek and Latin books, and to indulge his taste 
for oriental literature by purchasing Montanus’s Hebrew Bible, 
six chapters of which he had mastered before he left Compton 
school in 1786. 

The following account of his studies, as contained in his auto- 
biographical sketch, is too interesting to be given in any other 
words than his own :— 


“In the intervals of my residence at this school, during my occa- 
sional visits to my grandfather at Minehead, I became acquainted 
with a saddler of the name of Atkins, a person of considerable me- 
chanical skill and ingenuity, whose journal of the heights of the 
barometer and thermometer, of the state of the weather, and direction 
of the wind for three times a day during the whole of the year 1782, 
is published in the Philosophical Transactions for 1784. Amongst 
many other instruments which he possessed was a quadrant, which 
became the constant companion of my walks, and with which I at- 
tempted to measure the heights of the principal eminences in the 
neighbourhood. I had imbibed also a wish to study botany, from a 
conversation with Morris Birkbeck; and in order to enable me to 
examine the minute organs of plants, I was anxious to construct a 
microscope from the description of Benjamin Martin. For this pur- 
pose I procured a lathe, and I succeeded in getting the requisite 
materials by the assistance of my grandfather and one of my father’s 
clerks. My zeal for botany during these operations was replaced by 
my fondness for optics, and subsequently by that for turning. I well 
recollect, likewise, that, having seen a demonstration in Martin which 
exhibited, though unnecessarily, some fluxional symbols, I never felt 
satisfied until I had read, a year or two afterwards, a Sliort Introduc- 
tion to the Method of Fluxions. 

‘“* My father had purchased at an auction, a volume of Priestley on 
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Air, the reading of which delighted me greatly, and first turned my 
attention to making chemical experiments. 

‘“‘ T was in the habit of rising an hour sooner than my school-fel- 
lows in summer, and of going to bed an hour or two later in winter, 
for the purpose of mastering my lesson for the day; my school busi- 
ness was thus soon finished. I was at that time however perfectly 
ignorant of prosody, as well as my master, and I possessed no very 
accurate grammatical knowledge of the Greek and Latin languages. 

“ One of my school-fellows, of the name of Fox, had made himself 
master of the Italian language: with his assistance and that of Vene- 
roni’s Italian and French grammar, I was enabled to read Lettere 
d’una Peruviana, and some other works. I had before acquired some 
slight knowledge of French. 

“ T read through Penn’s Reflections and Maxims. 

“Upon my return home, after finally leaving Compton School, I 
devoted myself almost entirely to the study of Hebrew and to the 
practice of turning and telescope-making. I read through thirty 
chapters of the Book of Genesis without points. That most excellent 
man, Mr. Toulmin, who had heard of the nature of my studies, though 
perfectly unknown to me, lent me Masclef’s Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, 
and Samaritan grammars, and also some works of Gregory Sharp and 
Mr. Bayley, which I studied with great diligence. Mr. John Fry lent 
me Robertson on Reading Hebrew without Points. Mr. Toulmin 
also lent me, The Lord’s Prayer in more than one hundred Languages, 
the examination of which gave me extraordinary pleasure. I had 
also read through the greatest part of Sir William Jones’s Persian 
Grammar.” —Pp. 6-8. 


In the history of literature, examples of premature acquire- 
ments, even more remarkable than this, have been recorded ;* 
but as Dr. Peacock justly remarks, “the instances are very rare 
where the mature fruits have fully corresponded to the expecta- 





* Dr. Monk, Bishop of Gloucester, in his Life of Dr. Bentley, mentions William 
Wotton, who entered the university of Cambridge, as a child presenting the best 
authenticated instance of a juvenile prodigy that he has found on record :—“ It is 
certified, he says, by the testimony not of one but of many persons of sense and 
learning, that at six years of age he was able to read and translate Latin, Greek, 
and Hebrew, to which at seren he added some knowledge of the Arabic and Syriac. 
On his admission at Catherine Hall in his tenth year, Dr. Eachard, the antagonist 
of Hobbes, recorded ‘ Gulielmus Wotton infra decem annos nee Hammondo nee 
Grotio secundus.’ This surprising proficiency during his academical career is 
testified by some of the best scholars of that day : Dr. Penman, the public orator, 
Dr. Duport, the Dean of Peterborough, and Dr. Lynnet of Trinity College. When 
he proceeded Bachelor of Arts, he was acquainted with twelce languages, and as 
there was no precedent of granting that degree to a boy of thirteen, Dr. H. Gower, 
one of the Caput, thought fit to put upon record a notice of his proficiency in every 
species of literature as a justification of the university. ‘These testimonies, after 
making every abatement for the language of admiration, leave the fact little less 
than miraculous; and it is right to add, that Wotton maintained in after life a 
reputation much higher than is generally the case with persons famed for pre- 
cocious intellect in childhood.”—Monk’s Life of Bentley, pp. 7, 8, and Nichol’s 
Literary Anecdotes of the Eighteenth century, vol. iv. pp. 253-263. 
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tions which had been formed.” The modest habits of Young’s 
parents prevented him from being exhibited as a prodigy, and 
his youthful but vigorous faculties were thus permitted to attain 
that solidity and power which enabled him to achieve such in- 
tellectual triumphs. 

In 1787, when he was only fourteen years of age, Young 
became tutor to Mr. Hudson Gurney, who was only a year and 
a half his senior, and he lived at Youngsbury, the residence 
of his pupil till 1792, a period of five years, which he considered 
“the most profitable in his life with respect both to mental and 
moral cultivation and improvement.” Among the other accom- 
plishments which he at this period exhibited, was “a clear and 
beautiful penmanship,” which enabled him to write out speci- 
mens of the Bible in thirteen different languages; and “ it is 
recorded of him as an anecdote, that when he was requested by 
a friend of his uncle, Dr. Brocklesby, who, perhaps, presumed 
somewhat on his very youthful appearance, to exhibit a specimen 
of his handwriting, he very delicately rebuked the inquiry by 
writing a sentence, in his best style, in fourteen different lan- 
guages.” 

In the midst of his studies and duties at Youngsbury, he was 
seized with an alarming illness, which seemed to be of a pulmon- 
ary nature; but by means of a strict regimen, continued for two 
years, he was restored to his usual health, which he continued 
to enjoy, with little interruption, during the rest of his life. Be- 
tween the years 1790 and the autumn of 1792, when he quitted 
Youngsbury, he carried on with ardour his classical and mathe- 
matical, botanical and entomological studies, He believed that 
“whoever would arrive at excellence must be self-taught,” and 
that there was “ in reality very little that a person who is seri- 
ously and industriously disposed to improve, may not obtain from 
books with more advantage than from a living instructor.” Upon 
this principle he was himself self-taught. He read nothing 
hastily or cursorily, and his memory was so tenacious that he 
never forgot what he had once mastered. He wrote exercises and 
composed in the languages which he studied. His journals 
were written in Latin, and his criticisms on French authors in 
French, and on Italian authors in Italian. His mathematical 
studies were carried on in a similar manner. He began the six 
books of Euclid on such a day and finished them on another; 
and “we hear no more of them.” 

Algebra, trigonometry, and fluxions were despatched in the 
same way. He read the Principia deliberately through; and it 
appears from the remarks in his journals on the leading proposi- 
tions that he had fully comprehended them. “ A retentive me- 
mory, as Dr. Peacock justly observes, and great clearness and 
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precision of thought would appear to have superseded in his case 
the necessity of a more progressive training. In other respects, 
the effects of this irregular intrusion into the inmost recesses of 
philosophy are such as might have been anticipated: he never 
felt the necessity nor appreciated the value of those formal pro- 
cesses of proof which other minds require.” The rapid progress 
which Dr. Young made in his early studies was owing in a con- 
siderable degree to the severe system which he pursued. His 
time was never occupied with the sports and amusements of 
youth: he was never misled by idle companions, and the plea- 
sures of the imagination never mingled themselves with the 
abstractions of science. While studying the writings of the 
ancients, he remained “ in almost entire ignorance of the popu- 
lar literature of the day.” 

In obedience to the wishes of his uncle, Dr. Brocklesby, Mr. 
Young took lodgings in Westminster in the autumn of 1792, 
in order to study anatomy and medicine; and after attending 
the lectures in the Hunterian school, he entered himself a pupil 
in St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 1793, and he pursued his pro- 
fessional studies with the same ardour which he had already 
displayed. During his dissections, his attention had been called 
to the structure of the eye as an optical instrument, and he set 
himself to discover the process by which the eye accommodates 
itself to different distances—an inquiry which had baffled all pre- 
ceding physiologists, and which has not yet been brought to a 
satisfactory termination. ‘The fibrous structure of the crystal- 
line lens had been discovered by Leeuwenhoek, and Dr, Pember- 
ton regarded the fibres as muscles, by whose motion the lens 
was rendered more or less convex. Although Dr. Young seems 
to have been aware of Pemberton’s hypothesis, yet he imagined 
that he had discovered evidence of the muscularity of the fibres 
in their arrangement and attachment. The Memoir containing 
his experiments and views, was published in the Philosophical 
Transactions for 1793, and was the ground of his election as a 
Fellow in the following year. No sooner had this Memoir ap- 
peared, than Dr. Hunter, the celebrated physiologist, claimed 
the discovery as his own, and proposed in the Croonian Lecture 
for the following year, to prove the muscularity of the crystal- 
line lens. His death, however, in the following autumn, pre- 
vented him from completing his paper, and his brother-in-law, 
Sir Everard Home, in conjunction with Mr. Ramsden, the opti- 
cian, made some experiments, which seemed to disprove both the 
fact and the theory which Hunter and Young had maintained. 
In consequence of this, Young, in more than one publication, 
retracted the opinion of which he believed himself to be the 
author. The reclamation of Dr. Hunter having excited some 
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notice, Sir Charles Blagden had rashly stated that he had men- 
tioned the views of Hunter at a dinner party at Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’, on the 6th November 1791, at which Young was 
present. The charge of plagiarism which this report involved, 
was so offensive to Young, that he addressed letters to all who 
were present at the dinner, “recuesting them to say whether 
the subject of vision, and any recent researches connected with 
it, were mentioned on the occasion referred to.” All the parties 
gave a distinct denial, and Blagden himself assured Young that 
“ he was by no means so clear as to be sure that he had told him 
Hunter’s opinion.” The imputation was withdrawn, and Young’s 
originality, as the first propounder of the theory, completely 
established. 

A quarrel about a discovery of no value, is a very rare event 
in the history of science; but a quarrel about priority in the 
publication of an error, is still more rare. What is deemed an 
error to-day, however, may become a truth, or be regarded as one, 
to-morrow. This was the case in the present question. Dr. 
Young resumed his original hypothesis, and in an elaborate 
memoir on the Mechanism of the Eye, published in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions for 1800, he has stated the grounds of 
his opinion, 


*‘ The experiments,” says Dr. Peacock, “ of Sir Everard Home and 
Mr. Ramsden had seemed to prove, that, in the adjustment of the eye to 
different distances, it is the curvature of the cornea and the length of 
its axis, and not of the crystalline lens, which is changed ; and further, 
that the eye ofa man which had been couched, or deprived of its crys- 
talline lens, was perfectly susceptible of this adjustment, which there- 
fore could not be dependent upon it. It was the assertion of this start- 
ling and apparently unanswerable fact, upon such high authority, which 
at first induced Dr. Young to revoke his original opinion ; but it was 
a very serious objection to its adoption, that it would require an 
amount of change in the cornea, and an extension of the sclerotica, 
which there is no adequate anatomical provision to produce, or safely 
to apply. Dr. Young, by means of an improved form of Dr. Porter- 
ficld’s optometer, an instrument admirably adapted to measure the 
focal length of the eye, and by numerous experiments, both on eyes 
which had and which had not been couched, was enabled to negative 
any sufficient change in the curvature of the cornea in all cases, and 
further, decisively to show that couched eyes had no power of adjust- 
ment to near and distant objects. He thus altogether reversed the 
conclusions of his predecessors in this inquiry, and resumed his own. 
Sir John Herschel, who has carefully examined the arguments and 
evidence adduced in support of these opposite results, (and there is no 
judge more competent and dispassionate, ) pronounces in favour of the 
views of Dr. Young, which are also supported by M. Arago, with his 
usual precision and vehemence of argumentation. It would not be 
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fair, however, to keep out of view the serious anatomical and other 
arguments which may still be urged against this conclusion; thus the 
chemists will object that the fibres of the crystalline lens do not pre- 
sent, when subjected to the usual tests, the character of muscles: and 
the physiclogists, that the palpitations which usually accompany 
muscular contractions, if those fibres were muscles, would produce 
unsteadiness in the picture upon the retina.” —Pp. 40, 41. 


That the fibres of the crystalline lens are muscles, by the con- 
traction of which its form and focal length are altered, and the 
eye adjusted to distinct vision, is, in our apprehension, one of 
tliose singular opinions which occasionally occur in the history 
of science. We can conceive it to have been adopted as a last 
resource for the baffled ingenuity of philosophy; but to see it 
maintained when much more rational opinions have not been 
disproved, is to us a proof that great men sometimes indulge 
in paradoxes. When the crystalline lens is in its living state, 
it is as transparent as a drop of water, the various fibres of which 
it is composed being in a state of perfect optical contact. When 
taken out of the capsule in which it flcats, the slightest pressure 
destroys it, and hence it is absurd to suppose that a structure of 
suchextreme delicacy could subsist, under a muscular action, which 
would be continually changing its form and compressing its sub- 
stance. But the very structure of the lens is hostile to the idea 
of its muscular character. No nerve has been traced into it, and as 
each fibre of a muscle must act independently of those adjacent to 
it, in order to render the lens more convex, such an action is ren- 
dered impossible -by the fact discovered by Sir David Brewster, 
that the fibres consist of teeth like those of a saw, by which they 
are united into independent lamine, as the different parts of the 
cranium are by their sutures. Among the various opinions 
which have been proposed for explaining the adaptation of the 
eye to different distances, we have no hesitation in adopting that 
in which the motion of the lens is combined with a variation in 
the size of the pupil. 

Through his uncle Dr. Brocklesby, Mr. Young became ac- 
quainted with Dr. Herschel, Mr. Burke, Mr. Wyndham, and 
the Duke of Richmond. The Duke, who was then Master-Ge- 
neral of the Ordnance, had formed the highest opinion of Mr. 
Young’s talents and acquirements, and in 1794 he offered him 
the appointment of his private secretary, an office worth £200 a 
year, with a place at the Duke’s table. Burke and Wyndham 
advised him to decline the offer, as likely to interfere with his 
professional views, and Young himself, who still kept to his reli- 
gious profession, as a member of the Society of Friends, tells his 
mother “that he was not ashamed to allege his regard for the 
Society as a principal reason for not accepting the proposal.” 
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This event in his life led him no doubt to consider how far 
his position as a Quaker might interfere with his future pro- 
spects. He had hitherto adopted their garb and phraseology, 
but he now began to divest himself of these characteristics, and 
to mix largely with society. In Edinburgh, where he went at 
the close of 1794, to prosecute his medical education, he did not 
scruple to violate the principles of his sect. He spent much 
time at parties both grave and gay: he went frequently to the 
theatre, in spite of the remonstrances of his friends, took private 
lessons in dancing, and in playing on the flute. We have heard 
it, on the best authority, that in his visit to the Highlands, he 
attempted even to master the bagpipe, and had suffered some 
inconvenience from the closeness of contact into which he was 
thus brought with the Highlanders. His friend James Grahame, 
the author of “ The Sabbath,” celebrated this unpoetical event 
in an epigram, the last line of which was, 


** And when he learnt the pipe he caught the fiddle.”’ 


The society of Edinburgh, which weaned him from his sectarian- 
ism, seems to have been peculiarly agreeable to him. “ With 
respect to the study of physic,” he considered Edinburgh to be 
“‘ beyond comparison preferable to Oxford or Cambridge, and 
in other respects little inferior ;” though he does not seem to have 
derived as much instruction from the lectures in the College as 
he expected. Among the professors of that day, Dr. Gregory 
and Professor Dalzel were his principal favourites, from their 
superiority as classical scholars. Mr. Dalzel was at that time 
preparing the second volume of his ANAAEKTA ‘EAAH- 
NIKA, or Collections from the Greek Poets, and he intrusted 
to Mr. Young the task of making selections from the Greek 
epigrammatists, This duty was discharged to the satisfaction of 
Mr. Dalzel, who has acknowledged the value of the learned 
notes of his coadjutor, and of his many judicious and happy 
emendations. 

At the close of the session in April 1795, Mr. Young per- 
formed a journey on horseback to the Highlands and northern 
parts of Scotland, furnished with numerous introductions, and 
the means of pursuing his botanical and entomological studies, 
After visiting the great Carron Ironworks, he went to Stirling, 
and after seeing Lochleven Castle and the Palace of Falkland, 
he went to St. Andrews, the seat of the oldest of our Scottish 
universities, furnished with a letter of introduction from Profes- 
sor Dalzel to Dr. Hunter, the learned Professor of Humanity 
in the United Colleges of St. Salvador and St. Leonard. 
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“ Professor Hunter,” he says, “showed me the library, a large and 
elegant room, which reminded me of what I bad seen at Oxford and 
Cambridge. It is supported by small contributions from the students, 
in addition to its privilege of claiming a copy of every book which is 
entered at Stationer’s Hall. The students were formerly divided into 
three classes, primarii, secondarii, and ternarii, something like noble- 
men and fellow-commoners, pensioners, and servitors or sizars in the 
English Universities. ‘The first of these classes is now abolished; the 
sons of gentlemen commonly enter as seconders, and those of farmers 
as terniers; the seconders pay a fee of three guineas to the lecturer, 
the terniers but half that sum; their whole board at the table fur- 
nished by the economist, costs them £10 a session ; the hire of a room 
in the college and of furniture from the town, with coals and candles, 
will cost about £3 more. When Johnson wrote, the board was only 
£8. The students wear a scarlet gown, as at Glasgow and Aberdeen. 
There are apartments for about 27 in the United College ; the students 
at the Philosophy College are generally from 70 or 140; at the 
Divinity College from 30 to 40, who have passed at least three at the 
other, and must pass four years here before they can be taken on trial 
by a presbytery.”—Pp. 64, 65. 

Passing through Dundee and Perth, he visited Scone, Dun- 
keld, and Taymouth, admiring the pass of Killiecrankie, and 
the grand scenery on the Tay, the Tummel, the Garry, and the 
Bruar. From Blair he rode to Braemar, his horse “ creeping 
up or sliding down steep hills,” and once sinking in a bog, so 
that his feet touched the soil before his charger was able to carry 
him through. At Brechin he inspected one of the two round 
towers in Scotland, and he examined the vitrified fort at Fin- 
haven, between Brechin and Forfar. 

After admiring the ruins of the monastery at Arbroath, and 
visiting Ury, the seat of Barclay, the apologist for the Quakers, 
and the grandfather of his friend, Mr. David Barclay of Youngs- 
bury, he spent three days in Aberdeen, visiting the two univer- 
sities of King’s College and Marischal College. He admired 
the beautiful mathematical and philosophical apparatus of Pro- 
fessor Copeland, and he justly denounces the existence of two 
universities in the same town, the union of which into one well- 
endowed institution, is opposed by the prejudices and personal 
interests of individuals. 

From Aberdeen our traveller went through Peterhead, Banff, 
Elgin, and Inverness, to John-o’-Groat’s house, and on his 
return he paid a visit to the Duke and Duchess of Gordon at 
Gordon Castle, with which he was much delighted. He had 
brought a letter of introduction from Lady Caroline Lennox, 
Duchess of Richmond, and the eldest daughter of the Duke of 
Gordon, and he has given in his Journal, “a very interesting 
picture,” to use the just expression of Dr. Peacock, “ of a family 
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distinguished not merely as occupying the highest rank in society, 
but for the good sense, frankness, and cordiality of manners, 
personal beauty, and accomplishments of its members.” In this 
picture we obtain some knowledge of the character and views of 
the traveller, as well as of the noble family by whom he was 
entertained, and we have no doubt that our readers will contem- 
plate it with pleasure. Among the interesting persons whom 
Mr. Young has delineated, we miss the Marquis of Huntly, 
afterwards Duke of Gordon, whose noble character and princely 
hospitality will never be forgotten in his extensive domains. 
Those who have enjoyed, as we have done, many years after the 
visit of Mr. Young, the hospitalities of Gordon Castle and of Kin- 
rara, both in the time of the Duchess his mother, and of him- 
self, and of the present Duchess Dowager, will recollect with de- 
light those scenes of mirth, of gaiety, and kindness, in which the 
humble, and the wise, and the great, were assembled at the same 
table, and treated with the same consideration. 


“In the morning,” says Mr. Young, “ without stopping at Elgin, [ 
rode to Fochabers, and was in time for dinner at Gordon Castle. The 
Duke, the Duchess, Lady Madeline (Sinclair) and her son, Lady 
Louisa,* Lady Georgiana,t Lord Alexander, and Mr. Hay, his tutor, 
compose the family there at present. ‘They had a large party to-day. 
When a moderate time had been spent over the bottle, we found the 
ladies dancing. They were dancing reels when we came in; after 
one or two had been gone through, I found myself standing up with 
Lady Madeline, and the Duke with Miss Gordon ; the Duchess after- 
wards danced, and Lady Georgiana danced some high dances with 
great elegance. Most of the party stayed over night, which seems to 
be the custom in this country. 4n the morning I went down to the 
inn at Fochabers, to look after my horse and luggage. In returning 
I met the Duke; he showed me the site of the old town of Fochabers, 
much nearer to the house than the present, which he has built within 
afew years. After breakfast the Duke showed me his lathes, and a 
variety of objects which he has turned ; the apparatus is most splen- 
did, made at Aberdeen under Copeland’s directions, and the Duke is 
an expert workman. I went to the library, and had begun a letter 
to my uncle, when his Grace came in to ask me to go with him and 
see a stag shot. ‘The groom was sent with four or five couple of fox- 
hounds, to draw the woods, while the Duke was stationed at a proper 
place to intercept the deer, and two servants at different places to 
watch if they took another course. We waited here an hour or two 
in vain, and the Duke blew his bugle horn to call off the huntsmen to 
another cover. Here we had better fortune; we soon heard the dogs 
in full ery, and a fine buck made his appearance; he stood still at 
some distance; the Duke fired with his rifle, and heard the bullet 
strike him ; the animal moved and then stood gazing; he shot again 





* Afterwards Marchioness of Cornwallis. + Afterwards Duchess of Bedford. 
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and missed ; the stag did not move at first, but the dogs coming up 
drove him off. The German servant then fired and missed him, but 
seeing blood from the Duke’s shot, he let loose a bloodhound. When 
they are wounded, the bloodhound commonly overtakes them and 
kills them, but to-day all the dogs, after a long pursuit, returned 
without their game. We spent much time in endeavours to recover 
it by trailing the slopes, but in vain. We returned about four. Col. 
Duff and Col. Hay from Banff were at the Castle. We joined the 
ladies early. I brought down my notes as far as I had written them, 
for their amusement, and they took the trouble of looking at several 
parts of them. I read them some of my extracts in verse, and I 
thought the better of my selection when I found that Lady Louisa 
had some of them by heart, as well as many other poems of various 
descriptions, of which she repeated enough to shew a fine taste and 
an excellent memory. I had not yet seen the beauties of Gordon 
Castle. I met the ladies before breakfast to take a walk along the 
Holly-bank : there are the finest trees of the kind I have ever seen. 

“The Duchess looking over my memorandums, entertained me with 
an account of a romantic tour she had made with her sister, through 
many of the finest parts of Scotland; of the manner in which she 
spent her time in solitude, and her studies during the infancy of her 
children: she took me into her library, and presented me, for my 
amusement on the road, with a copy of Petrarch, on which I shall 
always set a high value. 

“It was Lady Georgiana’s birthday, the flag was hoisted, Lord 
Alexander’s regiment of little boys was paraded, and employed in 
racing and dancing on the green, and in the evening a ball was given 
to the servants; all the family went down stairs, and amused them- 
selves with observing the agility of the lads and lasses. Every per- 
son employed about the house, except one man, is married, and most 
of them are descended from those who have served the family before 
them. The Duchess proposed, in honour of the day, that Sir George 
Abercrombie and I should dance a reel with the two younger ladies ; 
for they danced nothing but reels: afterwards the Duke danced with 
one of the upper servants; some time after, our party joined again in 
the amusement at the same time with two others; when it was late 
and Sir George was tired, we took a girl in his place and resumed the 
sport; Lady Madeline sat by and made the music play till the other 
sets quitted the field, and left us victorious to reel through the whole 
room. I have now written as much of dancing in my ‘Tour as John- 
son has in his, and as much more as a young man may be expected 
to write of it than an old one. 

“The next day was not the first that I had fixed for sctting off, 
the time allotted for my whole journey was already more than elapsed ; 
I had for a long time heard nothing from my uncle, and I had many 
reasons for hastening. I could almost have wished to break or dislo- 
cate a limb by chance, that I might be detained against my will; I 
do not recollect that I have ever passed my time more agreeably, or 
with a party whom I thought more congenial to my own dispositions ; 
and what would hardly be credited by many grave reasoners on life 
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and manners, that a person who had spent the whole of his earlier 
years a recluse from the gay world, and a total stranger to all that 
was passing in the higher ranks of society, should feel himself more 
at home and more at ease in the most magnificent palace in the 
country, than in the humblest dwelling with those whose birth was 
most similar to his own. Without enlarging on the Duke’s good 
sense and sincerity, the Duchess’s spirit and powers of conversation, 
Lady Madeline’s liveliness and affability, Louisa’s beauty and sweet- 
ness, Georgiana’s naiveté and quickness of parts, young Sandy’s 
good-nature, I may say that I was truly sorry to part with every one 
of them.”—Pp. 68-71. 


Returning to Inverness, our traveller passed through the val- 
ley of the Caledonian Canal, visited Glencoe, enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of Mr. Maclean of Torloisk, in Mull, and closed his 

lighland tour with a visit to Inverary Castle, the magnificent 
residence of the Duke of Argyll, to whom the Duchess of Gor- 
don had given him an introduction. 

On his return to England by the Lakes, in October 1795, he 
went to Géttingen,. where, along with his medical studies, he 
took lessons in drawing, dancing, riding, and music, in all of 
which he made rapid progress. He was passionately fond of 
horsemanship, and there were no feats in that art too daring for 
him to accomplish. He was in the habit of leaping over the 
loftiest gates at a single spring, and he writes to his uncle that 
he was known among the students for excelling in “ the fashion- 
able exercise of vaulting over wooden horses in various positions.” 
At a court masquerade at Brunswick, he exhibited his personal 
agility by appearing with great applause in the character of 
Harlequin. 

Although our accomplished student may seem to have been 
qualifying himself for the stage rather than for a grave profes- 
sion, yet he was at the same time pursuing with ardour his me- 
dical studies, and preparing his Thesis, the subject of which was 
* De Corporis Humani viribus conservatricibus,” and his leetio 
eursoria, a short thesis on the human voice, which was to be 
“disputed according to the forms.” Both these productions excited 
the admiration of the censor, and our medical student was created 
“ Doctor of Physics, Surgery, and Man-midwifery.” 

After performing a tour in the north of Germany, visiting 
Gotha, Jena, Dresden, and Berlin, he returned to England, and 
was admitted fellow-commoner of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, with the view of taking an English degree. Owing to 
the antiquated statutes of that university, Young was not ad- 
mitted to the degree of M.B. till 1803, when he was thirty years 
old, nor to that of M.D. till 1808; but in virtue of his Gottingen 
degree, he had begun the practice of his profession before 1803. 
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By the will of his uncle, Dr. Brocklesby, who died on the 13th 
Dec. 1797, Dr. Young succeeded to Lis house, his library, his 
collection of prints and pictures, with about £10,000 in money, 
and was thus enabled to pursue, without interruption, those 
studies to which he had already evinced a very great attachment. 
In 1798 he entered upon the study of the theory of the winds 
and of the air, and he published an account of his researches in 
his “ Outlines and Experiments respecting Sound and Light,” 
which appeared in the Phil. Transactions for 1800. In this 
paper he had spoken disparagingly of Dr. Robert Smith’s Trea- 
tise on Harmonics, and had thus subjected himself to an indig- 
nant remonstrance from Mr. John Gough, the blind philosopher 
of Kendal, and Professor Robison of Edinburgh, who regarded 
the method condemned by Dr. Young as practically superior to 
every other. In defending himself, Professor Robison “ humbly 
recommends to Dr. Young, attention to his own admonitions to a 
very young and ingenious gentleman, who he thinks proceeded 
too far in animadverting on the writings of Newton, Barrow, and 
other eminent mathematicians.” In a treatise on Cycloidal 
Curves, here referred to, Dr. Young had criticised a paper on 
Porisms, published by the young and ingenious gentleman above 
alluded to, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1798. “The 
author of this paper,” says Dr. Peacock, “ which contains several 
porismatie propositions, which are curious and original, was Mr. 
Brougham, then a very young man, whose enterprising genius 
seems to have prepared him to grapple with every branch of human 
knowledge ; and though the particular criticism referred to was 
just, it was somewhat flippant and ungracious, and was probably 
not without its influence in provoking the severe retaliatory 
treatment which Young’s own Memoirs shortly afterwards expe- 
rienced at the hands of one who, not himself invulnerable, was 
armed at all points, and always prepared to come to close quar- 
ters with his enemies.” 

In the beginning of 1800, Dr. Young began the practice of 
medicine in London, in No. 48, Welbeck Street, which he oc- 
cupied for five-and-twenty years. Here he drew up his paper on 
the Mechanism of the Eye, which we have already mentioned, and 
the chief interest of which is the improvement which it describes 
upon the Optometer of Dr. Porterfield. In 1801 he was ap- 
pointed Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Royal Institu- 
tion, and he conducted its Journal along with Mr. Davy, then 
Professor of Chemistry. The course lasted from the 20th Jan- 
uary till the 18th May. It consisted of thirty-one lectures the 
first year, and afterwards of sixty, and which were published in 
1807, in two quarto volumes, under the title of “ A Course of 
Lectures on Natural Philosophy and the Mechanical Arts,” a 
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work which, notwithstanding its obscurity both in language 
and in thought, is rich in original and ingenious views, and of 
inestimable value to the student of physics and the mechanical 
arts, 

In the year 1802 he was appointed Foreign Secretary to the 
Royal Society, and when the office of Secretary was vacant ten 
years afterwards, he declined it, lest it should interfere with the 
practice of his profession. 

In the sixth chapter of his work, Dr. Peacock has given a 
very interesting account of Dr, Young’s earliest and most im- 
portant optical discoveries. It was in the month of May 1801, 
when reflecting on the experiments of Newton, that Young was 
led to the discovery of a law which “ appeared to him to ac- 
count for a greater variety of interesting phenomena than any 
other optical principle that had yet been made known,” This 
principle was first announced in the following brief paragraphs 
in his reply to Professor Robison, in Nicholson’s Journal for 
1801. 

“‘T am of opinion,” says he, “ that light is probably the undulation 
of an elastic medium, because 

“Ist. Its velocity in the same medium is always equal. 

“2nd. All refractions are attended with a partial reflection. 

“ 3rd. There is no reason to expect that such a vibration should 
diverge equally in all directions, and it is probable that it does diverge 
in a small degree in every direction. 

“4th. The dispersion of differently coloured rays is no more in- 
compatible with this system than with the common opinion, which 
only assigns for it the nominal cause of different elective attractions. 

“5th. Reflection and refraction are equally explicable on both 
suppositions. 

“6th. Inflection is as well, and, it may be added, even much 
better, explained by this theory. 

“7th. All the phenomena of the colours of thin plates, which are 
in reality unintelligible on the common hypothesis, admit of very 
complete and simple explanation by this supposition. The analogy 
which is here superficially indicated will probably soon be made 
public more in detail; and will also be extended to the colours of 
thick plates, and to the fringes produced by inflection, affording from 
Newton’s own elaborate experiments a most convincing argument in 
favour of this system.”—P. 131. 


Although the undulatory theory of light maintained in the 
preceding extract had been held by Huygens and by Hooke, yet 
it is to Dr. Young that we owe the doctrine of the interference 
of light, by which he explained the phenomena of inflexion, of 
thin and thick plates, of striated surfaces, and of the colours of 
polarized light. If we suppose a number of equal waves moving 
on the surface of a lake, to enter a narrow channel, leading out 
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of the lake, and suppose also that another similar series arrives 
at the same channel simultaneously with the first, the effects of 
the two series of waves will be combined, the elevations of the 
one being added to the elevations of the other, and the depres- 
sions of the one to the depressions of the other. But if the two 
series are combined, so that the elevations of the one coincide 
with the depressions of the other, they will destroy each other, 
and the water of the lake will be perfectly smooth. The same 
effects, according to Dr. Young, will take place, when two por- 
tions of light are similarly combined, and to this combination he 
has given the name'of The Interference of Light. 

These views are developed in a Memoir “ On the Theory of 
Light and Colours,” which was read to the Royal Society on 
the 12th Nov. 1801; and in another, entitled, “ An Account of 
some Cases of the Production of Colours,” which was read on the 
1st July 1802; and in a third, entitled, “ Experiments and Cal- 
culations relative to Physical Optics,” which was read on the 
24th November 1803. 

In applying the law of interference to striated, or scratched, 
or grooved surfaces, he shewed that the light reflected from points 
nearly coincident, would meet and interfere on the retina, the 
undulations of the rays of different colours, being of different 
lengths, either destroying one another, or strengthening one 
another, according to the difference in the length of their paths. 
The mottled colours, seen upon imperfectly polished surfaces,— 
the colours of Barton’s buttons, and the colour of mother-of-pearl, 
which were shewn by Sir David Brewster to be transferable to 
wax and soft metals, are all explicable by the doctrine of interfer- 
ence. The colours produced by the reflexion or transmission of 
light through thin plates of air, fluids, and solids, such as those 
seen by pressing together two pieces of plate-glass; those seen in 
the soap-bubble, and on thin films of mica, are likewise expli- 
cable by interference. 

In explaining the colours produced by the inflexion or diffrac- 
tion of light passing by the edges of bodies, such as wires or 
hairs, Dr. Young proved, by direct experiment, that the fringes 
seen within the shadow of the wire or hair arose from the inter- 
ference of the rays which passed by one side and entered into 
the shadow, with those which entered the shadow from the other 
side. In explaining the external fringes, or those without the 
shadow, he supposed that a portion of light reflected from the edge 
of the reflecting body, interfered with the rays which passed the 
edge of the body; but this explanation was erroneous. The 
external fringes were produced by edges which reflected no light, 
and it was reserved to Fresnel to shew that they arose from the 
secondary undulations that radiated from the principal wave in- 
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terfering with the light which passed the edge of the body. This 
eminent philosopher, to whom physical optics owes such deep 
obligations, had investigated the subject of diffraction, and arrived 
at the same results with Dr. Young, without any knowledge of 
what he had done.. Fresnel had at first committed the same 
error as Dr, Young, in referring the external fringes to rays re- 
flected from the diffracting edge, but in his Great Memoir of 
1819, which was crowned by the French Academy, he gave the 
true theory of diffraction, and tested it by a number of experi- 
ments of great delicacy and accuracy. 

Our limits will not permit us to follow Dr. Peacock through 
this very able chapter, in which he gives as popular a view as 
the subject will permit, of the researches of Young and Fresnel, 
and also an interesting account of the unfavourable reception 
which the memoirs of Dr. Young experienced in England, and 
the opposition which was made to the undulatory theory, in 
France, by Laplace and others. 

After a brief and able analysis of Dr. Young’s Lectures, Dr. 
Peacock gives an account of his researches on the cohesion of 
fluids, as contained in the Philosophical Transactions for 1805, 
and more fully in his article on that subject, in the Supplement 
to the Encyclopedia Britannica. The phenomena of capillary 
attraction, as indicated by the elevation or depression of fluids 
in narrow tubes, or between inclined planes of glass, had been 
long observed. In such cases, mercury is always depressed, and 
its surface convex, while water, and all other fluids of less than 
twice the density of the glass are elevated, and have their surface 
concave. When the density of the fluid is twice as great as that 
of the solid tube, the fluid suffers neither depression nor eleva- 
tion, and its surface is perfectly level, or forms an angle of 90° 
with the side of the tube. This angle is called by Dr. Young 
the appropriate angle. It is 140° when mercury is put into a 
tube of crown glass, and 70° when water is placed in the same 
tube, being convex in the one case, and concave in the other. 
These phenomena had always been explained by the mutual ac- 
tion of the fluids and the solids which contained them ; but what- 
ever be the nature of these forces, the distance to which they 
extended were imperceptible, the same elevation and the same 
depression being produced whether the solid was thick or thin, 
and the appropriate angle was invariable. It became necessary, 
therefore, to find some property of the fluids themselves, by 
which the phenomena of capillary attraction could be explained. 
From a consideration of the existence of repulsive forces in 
gaseous bodies, and of attractive or cohesive forces, when these 
gaseous bodies are reduced to the liquid state, Dr. Young was led 
“to the assumption of the co-existence of cohesive and repulsive 
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forces following different laws, but confined to a sphere of action 
in both cases,” which he regarded as infinitesimally small. If 
the repulsive force in gaseous bodies is inversely as the distance 
of the particles, or any higher power, and if the attractive force 
is constant, and acts within a certain infinitesimal sphere only, 
these combined actions on any point on a curved part of the 
surface, would result in a force directed to the concave part of 
the curve, which would be directly as the curvature. In this 
way there would be produced a uniform superficial tension of the 
fluids concerned in capillary action, and capable of counteracting 
the hydrostatic pressure, which would otherwise produce motion. 

In a Supplement to the Tenth Book of the Mécanique Céleste, 
which appeared in 1806, Laplace published a theory of capillary 
action, in which several of Dr. Young’s results were given without 
any acknowledgment. In a supplement to that memoir, pub- 
lished in the following year, that distinguished mathematician 
refers in respectful terms to the previous labours of Dr. Young. 
This reference, however, was not sufficiently ample, and in a 
review, published in the Quarterly Review for 1809, as well as 
in a manuscript left behind him, and published by Dr. Peacock, 
Dr. Young has criticised with undue severity, the work of his 
rival, and has insinuated what no person is entitled to do, that 
the French philosopher may have been guilty of plagiarism. 


‘‘ Whether or no,” he says, ‘‘ M. Laplace had seen the Philoso- 
phical Transactions for 1804 before he communicated his first papers 
to the Institute in 1805, we cannot have any positive means of deter- 
mining: if he had not seen them, he might and ought to have seen 
them. The charge of plagiarism may be avoided by proving the 
negative, but that of originality must fall as far as a coincidence can 
be shown. But in the second of the papers here noticed (the supple- 
ment) M. Laplace expressly acknowledges that he had taken an 
idea from Young’s paper, without making any other remark on the 
identity of almost every other result of his speculations with some of 
the propositions which Dr. Young had before advanced. The natural 
inference which would be made by a reader of this paper is not only 
that M. Laplace had borrowed nothing else from Dr. Young, but 
that all his other conclusions were original and had not occurred to 
Dr. Young or to any other person.” 


In these observations we do not concur; and we cannot un- 
derstand how Dr. Young could have deliberately recorded them. 
It is impossible to prove the negative in the case of a charge of 
plagiarism in science; and, for this very reason, such a charge 
ought never to be made. The talents and character of the 
aceused are the only shield by which he can be protected. 
Nor is it correct to say that “ the originality of Laplace 
must fall as far as a coincidence can be shown.” It is priority 
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of discovery alone that falls; for a second inventor is as much 
entitled to the praise of originality as the first. In the case 
under consideration, the natural inference, reprobated by Dr. 
Young, that Laplace had borrowed nothing else from Dr. 
Young, but that all his other conclusions were original, is the 
true and just inference, and may be easily explained. Let us 
suppose that Laplace was engaged in a research calling forth 
his highest powers, and that he resqlves to give the results to the 
world. He finds, however, from some brief and imperfect notice 
perhaps of Dr. Young’s labours, or perchance in conversation, 
that Dr. Young has anticipated him in one point, and in his 
next paper he acknowledges his priority. This very acknow- 
ledgment, rendering it probable that he may have seen the 
whole of Dr. Young’s paper, is to us a proof that he had not seen 
it, and therefore that he was not cognizant of Dr. Young’s having 
anticipated him in other matters. Laplace could gain nothing 
by declining to notice the other points of coincidence between 
Dr. Young’s researches and his own. He knew well that Dr. 
Young would not fail to notice them, and that posterity would 
do ample justice to the merits of the first inventor, without, 
however, calling in question the integrity of his rival. 

In the summer of 1802, Dr. Young accompanied the present 
Duke of Richmond and his brother to Rouen to place them en 
pension with a French family, and he took occasion to visit 
Paris, where he was introduced to Napoleon, then First Consul, 
at a meeting of the Institute. In June 1804, he married Miss 
Eliza Maxwell, the second daughter of J. P. Maxwell, Esq., of 
Trippendence, in Kent—a lady whose refined manners and culti- 
vated taste added greatly to the happiness of his married life. 
In this new relation Dr. Young devoted himself to the medical 
practice, resolving to “ confine his studies and publication to his 
own profession as far as the connexion of his name with his 
scientific labours was concerned, but no farther.” For this 
reason his various contributions to Nicholson’s Journal and other 
works, including his “ Theory of the Tides,” were anonymous. 

During sixteen years after his marriage, Dr. Young resided at 
Worthing between the months of July and October, and had 
then a fair amount of medical practice. In May 1807, he was 
an unsuccessful candidate for the office of Physician to the 
Middlesex Hospital; but he succeeded in a very arduous com- 
petition which took place in June 1811 for the same office in St. 
George’s Hospital—an office which he retained during the rest of 
his life. His practice there was successful, though not popular ; 
but his clinical lectures were not well attended; and it was a 
current observation among his pupils “ that he was a great philo- 
sopher, but a bad physician ;” an opinion which prevailed both 
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within and without the walls of the Hospital. His manners 
were ungenial—defective in earnestness as well as warmth; and 
though “ they were gentle and gentlemanly,” says Dr. Peacock, 
“he never professed or expressed more than he felt, and resorted 
to none of those many, and, we may add, perfectly justifiable, 
arts by which some physicians recommend themselves to their 
patients.” A patient, we may add, should be treated in reference 
to his temperament and character, which ought to be studied, 
and not in accordance with the temperament and character of 
his physician. 

Regarding medicine as a branch of inductive philosophy, Dr. 
Young drew up an “ Introduction to Medical Literature, in- 
cluding a system of Practical Nosology,” which, as Dr. Peacock 
remarks, bears much the same relation to the medical that his 
lectures on natural philosophy bear to the mathematical and 
physical sciences. It is a work of great labour, and appeared 
early in 1813. To this work he has added a very curious 
section on the measurement of minute particles, especially those 
of blood and pus, by an instrument which he calls an Eriometer, 
the smallness of the particles being proportional to the size of the 
coloured rings which they produce round a candle or other 
luminous object. In an appendix to the work he has given a 
sketch of animal chemistry, translated from the Swedish of 
Berzelius, by the aid of a grammar and dictionary, without any 
previous acquaintance with the language! A new edition of 
this work was published in 1827. He sold the copyright for 
£100, and he remarks, “ that it was too good a book to be worth 
more.” With the exception of various articles in the Imperial 
and Quarterly Reviews, the last of his medical works was “ A 
Practical and Historical Essay on Consumptive Diseases,” 
which appeared in 1815. 

From his medical studies we must now follow our author into 
a new field of research, in which his peculiar talents and ac- 
ge ee were better displayed, and in which he has achieved 
or himself a high reputation. His philological powers were 
first displayed in a review of the Herculanensia, a magnificent 
work containing dissertations by the Rev. Robert Walpole, Sir 
William Drummond, and Mr. Hayter, who had decyphered 
and restored the text of a papyrus discovered in Herculaneum. 
In every part of the decyphered manuscript there were numer- 
ous lacune to be filled up, and this was so admirably effected by 
Dr. Young, that, as Dr. Peacock observes, “he produced an 
intelligible text and of good Greek,” and thus enabled the 
reader to judge of the propriety of the proposed restoration. 
This article, in which the mistakes committed by Mr. Hayter were 
pointed out, excited much notice, and “ placed its author in the 
first class of the scholars of the age.” Dr. Young now became a 
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regular contributor to the Quarterly Review, to which he com- 
municated eighteen articles, nine of which were scientific, jive 
medical, and the rest philological and critical. Among his 
minor philological labours we must enumerate his decypher- 
ing of the sepulchral inscriptions submitted to him by Lord 
Mountnorris, his restorations and-translations of several Greek 
inscriptions for Captain Light, his restoration of the inscription 
on the second digit of the paw of the great Sphinx, and his 
restoration of some ancient inscriptions which he received from 
the Rev. Mr. Rose. 

While our author was engaged in these researches, he devoted 
much of his leisure to the composition of articles for the Supple- 
ment to the Encyclopedia Britannica. Between 1816 and 
and 1823, he contributed sixty-three articles to that work, about 
forty-six of which were biographical sketches of distinguished 
individuals, Among the most important of them we may 
reckon the article Cohesion, already noticed, and the articles 
Languages, Egypt, Chromatics, and Tides. Of the scientific 
biographies, Dr. Peacock mentions that of Cavendish as the 
most elaborate, and takes occasion to give his own opinion on 
the subject of the controversy which has within the last few 
years been carried on respecting the discovery of the composi- 
tion of water.* 


“ Their illustrious author,” (Cavendish,) says Dr. Peacock, “ did 
not live to witness the attempt which has been made and vehemently 
supported, in modern times by some writers of the highest eminence 
both in literature and science, to deprive him of the credit due to his 
great discovery of the composition of water. An undisturbed 
possession of more than half a century, and guaranteed by a charac- 
ter for honour and veracity which had never previously been im- 
pugned, has been found insufficient to protect him from imputations 
upon his ingenuousness at least, if not upon his honesty. It might 
reasonably be asked whether the boldest of his contemporaries would 
have dared to move a finger in derogation either of his claims or of 
his character ?”—P. 255. 

With all our respect for the judgment of Dr. Peacock, we 
cannot concur in the view which he has taken of this celebrated 
controversy, nor can we justify his entire omission of the dis- 
tinguished name of Mr. Watt. The undisturbed possession of a 
discovery for more than half a century, is no proof whatever that 
the possession is just, and still less is the timidity of contem- 
poraries, who certainly were not cognizant of the facts, or who 
were, perchance, overawed by an aristocratic name, any argu- 
ment in support of a disputed claim. The deliberate opinions 
of Arago, of Dumas, of Black, and of Robison on the question 





* See this Journal, vol. vi. p. 473. 
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as one of science, and of Lord Brougham and Lord Jeffrey as a 
question of evidence, will outweigh any opinion that has yet 
been pronounced against the claims of Mr. Watt. That Mr. 
Watt discovered the theory of the composition of water, and that 
Mr. Cavendish made it a great scientific truth, is a view of the 
question which may well satisfy the friends of both. It gives 
to the one the merit of a happy idea, to the other the high 
honour of making it an experimental truth. 

The attention of Dr. Young was first devoted to hieroglyphic 
research by a papyrus in Egyptian characters submitted to him 
in the spring of 1814 by Sir W. Rouse Boughton, found in a 
mummy case in a catacomb near Thebes. The papyrus was 
written in cursive Egyptian characters, and Dr. Young's no- 
tice of it was appended to a communication, by its discoverer, 
to the Antiquarian Society. Between May and November of 
the same year, he analysed the three inscriptions of the well- 
known Rosetta stone, and gave a conjectural translation of the 
second of the three, which was added to the notice above men- 
tioned. The first of these inscriptions is in the hieroglyphical or 
sacred Egyptian characters; the second in the enchorial or 
native (demotic of Champollion) characters, and the third in 
Greek, at the conclusion of which it was stated that, “ what is 
here decreed shall be inscribed on a block of hard stone, in 
sacred, in native (enchorial), and in Greek characters, and placed 
in each temple, both of the first and second and third gods.” 
Many portions of the first inscription were mutilated or de- 
stroyed, and the Greek or third inscription, though in the same 
state near its conclusion, was yet sufficiently preserved to enable 
Porson and Heyne to restore nearly the whole of the deficient 
parts. Silvestre de Sacy had pointed out in 1802 the groups 
of characters which expressed the names of Ptolemy, Alexander, 
and Alexandria; and Akerblad, a Swede, had in the same year 
indicated the groups of characters which corresponded to siateen 
other names and words, and thus produced an imperfect alpha- 
bet, which, though applicable to proper names, did not extend to 
the whole inscription. With these aids, Young studied at 
Worthing in 1816 the engraving of the inscriptions by the Anti- 
quarian Society, and produced a conjectural translation of the 
enchorial inscription both in English and Latin. 

In his work, L’ Egypte sous les Pharaons, published in 1814, 
Champollion has given a notice of his attempts to decypher the 
inscriptions on the Rosetta stone. 


“‘ Champollion,” says Dr. Peacock, “as we have already seen, 


followed in the footsteps of Akerblad, adopting all his hypotheses, 
both with respect to the alphabetical character of the Egyptian, as 
distinguished from the hieroglyphical inscription, and to the language 
which, in the present stage of the investigation, it was assumed to 
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express. He had made the history, the topography and antiquities 
of Egypt, as well as the Coptic language and its kindred dialects, the 
study of his life, and he started therefore upon this inquiry with ad- 
vantages which probably no other person possessed: and no one who 
is acquainted with his later writings can call in doubt his extraordi- 
nary sagacity in bringing to bear upon every subject connected with 
it, not merely the most apposite, but also the most remote and some- 
times the most unexpected illustrations, With the exception, how- 
ever, of the identification of a few additional Coptic words, very in- 
geniously elicited from the Egyptian text, he had made no important 
advance upon what had already been done by Akerblad. Like him 
also he abandoned the task of identifying the hieroglyphical inscrip- 
tion or portions of it with those corresponding to them in the Egyp- 
tian or Greek text, as altogether hopeless, in consequence of the very 
extensive mutilations which it had undergone.”’—Pp. 265, 266. 

After this just encomium on the acquirements of Champollion, 
Dr. Peacock has given several passages from Sylvestre de Sacy’s 
letters to Dr. Young, which Dr. Young himself had very pro- 
perly suppressed, from their reflecting very severely on the 
moral character of Champollion. We cannot but regret that 
these passages, obviously written by an enemy, and intended 
solely as a friendly warning to his correspondent, should have 
been reproduced on the present occasion. They are injurious to 
the memory of De Sacy, and they give no support whatever to 
Dr. Young’s claims respecting the discovery of phonetic hiero- 
glyphics. Acknowledging each other’s merits, Champollion and 
Young were reconciled, and we are disposed to think that the 
high and just claims of the latter might be vindicated by his 
countrymen without any ungenerous aspersions on the character 
of his rival. In all such controversies it is impossible to form a 
correct judgment of the relative conduct of the two rival dis- 
coverers. When priority of discovery has been lost by what is 
often a judicious delay in the publication of discoveries, or when 
a second discoverer had a previous knowledge of the labours of 
his rival, we are bound in both cases to respect the rights of the 
claimant whose veracity and powers of research had never been 
called in question. In the present controversy, we must recol- 
lect that the Chevalier Bunsen, one of the first scholars, and 
one of the best men of the age, and that M. Arago, the personal 
friend of Young, though the countryman of Champollion, have 
both decided certain questions in favour of Champollion, without 
depriving his competitor of his unquestionable claims. 

Bunsen was neither the countryman of Champollion nor Dr. 
Young, and his prejudices, if he had any, were certainly in 
favour of England, M. Arago, though a Frenchman, and ever 
alive to the scientific glory of his country, was yet in the pre- 
sent case peculiarly fitted and honourably bound to give an 
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independent judgment. He-was more the friend of Young than 
of Champollion: He had used his great influence in obtaining 
for Dr. Young the highest honour which the National Institute 
could bestow—a place among their eight Foreign Associates : 
As the perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences, it became 
his duty to write the dloge of his friend, and to weigh his hiero- 
glyphical as well as his optical claims with tenderness and 
impartiality: and if anything could increase the obligation thus 
imposed upon him, it was that Young furnished him, at his own 
request, with “ the precise dates of the different steps which he 
had made in his hieroglyphical investigations,” and “ the prin- 
cipal points in the controversy upon which the attention of the 
public had been fixed for several years.”* 


“ Before he left Paris,” says Dr. Peacock, “‘ he had promised to 
furnish Arago with a statement of the precise dates of the several steps 
which he had made in his hieroglyphical investigations. There was 
no person who had so good a right to make this demand ; for he had 
been the first to recognise the importance of his optical researches, and 
had on every occasion maintained his credit with the most generous 
friendship. The reply to this request was forwarded to Arago from 
Geneva, and contains a singularly clear and dispassionate statement of 
the principal, though by no means the most important, points in the 
controversy upon which the attention of the public had then been fixed 
for several years: and whilst it vindicates his own claims with equal 
moderation and good sense, does more than justice to the merits of 
Champollion. This statement, however, would not appear to have 
satisfied the mind of his correspondent, or to have proved sufficient 
to counterbalance the national feeling with which the question was 
generally regarded. In the éloge which he was required to pro- 
nounce, a few years later, upon Dr. Young, as Sécretaire Perpétuel 
de l’Académie, the decision is given against him upon grounds which 
are singularly narrow and unsatisfactory. It is contended that his 
principle of phonetization contained a mixture of truth and error; 
that it was essentially distinguished from that of Champollion in attri- 
buting to the hieroglyphical symbols the power of vocalizing syllables, 
and even words, as well as letters; that he left it in a state in which 
it was not applicable to other names, or capable of determining the 
correctness of a phonetic analysis when made, referring to his mistake 
of the ring of Caesar (Autocrator) for that of Arsinoe : he even denies 
his knowledge of the existence of homophone signs. The answers to 
these criticisms have been given before, and it is not necessary to re- 
peat them ; but they originated in a neglect of the chronology of a 
series of progressive researches, where the final structure is alone re- 
garded in its complete and finished state, the foundations upon which 
it rests being entirely overlooked. It was not the only instance in 
which the passion of this powerful and eloquent writer, for signalizing 





* This statement is published in Young’s Works, vol. iii. p. 464. 
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what he considered the great epochs in discoveries in various depart- 
ments of science, has led him to erroneous and unjust decisions, when 
their progress has been more indebted to continuous and patient 
labour, guided by just principles of reasoning and philosophy, than 
to any sudden outbreak of genius which has superseded the rules 
which ordinary men must be compelled to submit to.”"—Pp. 342-344. 


In characterizing this statement of Dr. Young in vindication 
of his own claims as doing more than justice to the merits of 
Champollion,—as having “ proved insufficient to counterbalance 
the national feeling (in France) with which the question was gene- 
rally regarded,” and in elsewhere stating “ that Arago, the 
steady friend of Dr. Young, gave way to the current of national 
feeling,” and had taken “ most imperfect and narrow views of 
the real facts of the case,” Dr. Peacock has laid himself open to 
a similar charge. National feeling has its currents in England 
as well as in France, and, when duly moderated and well 
directed, it is at once a noble and a generous principle. But 
nowhere do its currents run with such destructive velocity as 
in the seats of our English Universities, and among the coteries 
of our Metropolitan Societies. Academical and personal im- 
pulses dash it into surfs and breakers, and the philosopher or 
the patriot who is without the pale of these guardian a sae 
will feel himself either overwhelmed by its turbulence, or stranded 
by its tide. We make these remarks in defence of M. Arago, 
not in derogation .of Dr. Peacock. We are persuaded that the 
decision which he has pronounced has been influenced by no 
sinister feelings, and that the only blame which can be laid 
to his charge by M. Arago’s friends is, that he has not given his 
readers some account of the “ epigrammatic and clear state- 
ment” by which that distinguished philosopher has, as he alleges, 
in this and on other occasions, been “ led to erroneous and un- 
just decisions.” We feel it a duty to endeavour to supply this 
defect. 

In commencing his account of the hieroglyphical question, 
M, Arago tells us that he “ approaches it free of all prejudice, 
and with the anxious desire of reconciling the pretensions of two 
rivals whose premature death has been to all Europe so legiti- 
mate a subject of regret.” He introduces, however, another 
rival to Dr. Young, M. De Guignes, who, in a memoir printed so 

early as 1766, had stated, that all the Cartouches or Rings of the 
Egyptian inscriptions contained proper names, “ Any person,” 
says M. Arago, “ may see in the same work the arguments by 
which this learned Orientalist established the opinion which he 
had embraced regarding the constantly phonetic nature of the 
Egyptian hierogly phics. Young has, therefore, the priority on 
one single point. It is to him we owe the first attempt that 
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had been made to decompose into letters the groups of the 
cartouches, in order to give a phonetic value to the hieroglyphics 
that composed the name of Ptolemy in the Rosetta stone.”* After 
a statement of the facts upon which this opinion rests, Arago con- 
cludes with the following summary :—“ I have sought,” he says, 
“ for an example in which the parts of two pretenders to an 
invention may be assimilated to those of Champollion and Young, 
and which had, on the other hand, reconciled all opinions. 
This example, I think, I have found ix interferences, even if we 
entirely set aside in the hieroglyphical question the quotations 
made from the memoir of De Guignes.t| Dr. Hooke had dis- 
tinctly stated before Dr. Young, that the luminous rays inter- 
fered, as the latter had supposed before Champollion that the 
Egyptian hieroglyphics are sometimes phonetic. Hooke did 
not directly prove his hypothesis: the proof of the phonetic 
values assigned by Young to different hicroglyphics cannot rest 
upon readings which are not yet made, and which cannot be 
made, From not knowing the composition of white light, 
Hooke had not an exact idea of the nature of interferences, as 
Young on his part was deceived by a pretended syllabic or 
dissyllabic value of hieroglyphics. Young, by unanimous con- 
sent, is considered as the author of the theory of interferences ; 
and, therefore, by a consequence which appears to me inevitable, 
Champollion ought to be regarded as the author of the discovery 
of hieroglyphics.” t 

In a work like this we cannot, without the use of diagrams, 
underfake to submit these questions to the judgment of our 
f.»nd must therefore recommend to them the careful 
perusal of Dr. Peacock’s admirable chapter, entitled Hierogly- 
phical Researches, in which the subject is treated with great 
perspicuity, and, we believe, without any strong national prepos- 
sessions in favour of Dr. Young. They will find, however, that 
the reputation of the two rivals does not depend on the decision 
of disputes which have arisen among their successors, Dr. 
Young never failed to do justice to the sagacity, the extensive 
learning, and the deep research of Champollion ; and his own 
merits were nobly recognised by the countrymen of his rival, 
when, in 1828, they elected him one of the eight Foreign Asso- 
ciates of the Institute of France. In that year he visited Paris 
on his way to Geneva, and took his seat for the first time in that 
illustrious body. 









* Mémoires de VInstitut. Acad, des Sc., tom, xiii. pp. 1xxxvi, ]xxxvii. 

+ The claims of De Guignes are not mentioned by Dr, Peacock. 

¢ Mémoires de Institut. Acad. des Sc., 1xxxix, xe. Avago adds, that if Young 
had the choice of the two discoveries, he would have left the hieroglyphics to 
Champollion. 
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In describing the warm reception he had experienced, and 
contrasting it with that of “ his own cold-hearted countrymen,” 
he expressed to Mr. Gurney his fear, “ that in place of making 
this his last visit to the Continent, as he supposed it would be, 
he should be tempted to make a biennial or quadrennial visit. 


‘My principal object,” he continues, “* was Champollion, and with 
him I have been completely successful, as far as I wanted his assist- 
ance: for, to say the truth, our conferences have not been very grati- 
fying to my vanity: he has done so much more, and so much better 
than I had any reason to believe he would or could have done; and 
as he feels his own importance more, he feels less occasion to be tena- 
cious of any trifling claims which may justly be denied him; and in 
this spirit he has borne my criticisms with perfect good humour, 
though Arago has charged me with some degree of undue severity 
and wanted to pass the matter over as not having been published as 
mine ; but to this I could not consent, and supposing that Champol- 
lion might have been unacquainted with the remarks, I thought it a 
matter of conscience to carry them to him this morning before I 
allowed him to continue his profuse liberality in furnishing me with 
more than I want: but he still continues his good offices. He de- 
voted seven whole hours at once to looking over with me his papers 
and the magnificent collection which is committed to his care, and 
which beats every other museum in the world beyond all comparison, 
though it has cost only £20,000. I doubt not he felt a pleasure in 
the display, but he must be so much accustomed to admiration and to 
more than I gave him, that I am certainly not the less obliged to him 
on this score. He is going to Egypt in a few weeks at the king’s 
expense, with a party of a dozen artists and savans. He is to let me, 
in the meantime, have the use of all his collections and his notes re- 
lating to the enchorial character, that I may make what use I please 
of them: and he is to employ a cheap artist to copy at my expense 
all the manuscripts on papyrus that I want, and to give me permission 
to publish any or all of them. If you see Col. Leake, pray tell him 
that the council of the R.S.L. must not retard my proceedings from 
their economy, for that their honours will be pledged to the produc- 
tion of what is really of importance.”—Pp. 341, 342. 


These visits to Paris he was not permitted to realize, and this 
promise to renew his hieroglyphical researches he was not 
destined to fulfil. Even before he reached Geneva, the malady 
which proved fatal to him in 1829, had already shewn itself in 
a gradual diminution of strength, and he speedily returned to 
England, “ not altogether a confirmed invalid,” as Dr. Peacock 
remarks, “ but with many indications of his speedily becoming 
so. His last hieroglyphical work was the correction of the 
sheets of his Enchorial Dictionary appended to Archdeacon 
Tattam’s Grammar, the advertisement of which he wrote on 
his deathbed: it gives, however, melancholy proofs of his dimi- 
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nished powers in the partial forgetfulness of some of his own 
discoveries,” 

About the year 1810, Dr. Young was led to give his attention 
to the subject of naval architecture. Notwithstanding the naval 
pre-eminence of England, the principles of science had never 
been applied to the construction of her ships; and even when 
substantial improvements were proposed by practical men, the 
Board of Admiralty could not decide upon their adoption. Mr. 
Seppings, a master shipwright in Chatham Dockyard, proposed 
some admirable improvements in our ships of war. By intro- 
ducing a series of triangular braces between the ribs, by remov- 
ing the inner planking, and filling up with short and closely 
wedged timbers the space between the inner and outer skins of 
the vessel, and by other changes, he gave such stiffness and 
strength to the whole framework of the ship, that the arching or 
bending of the ship’s back, after it was launched, was reduced 
from feet to inches. Mr. Seppings subsequently introduced 
round in place of flat sterns; but these great improvements 
were resisted by the ignorant officials in our dockyards, and by 
“many of the old captains and admirals, whose magnificent 
stern drawing-rooms were thus invaded by the 32-pounders,” 
which now formed an important place in the circular sterns. 
Mr. (afterwards Sir John) Barrow, who had written articles in 
the Quarterly in defence of these improvements, induced the 
Admiralty to consult men of science on the subject, and Dr. 
Young was the person who was called to report upon them. 
His report, which is published in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1814, was, upon the whole, favourable, but his approbation 
was (as was his custom in speaking of the labours of others) “ so 
cold, and limited by so many conditions,” that Barrow considered 
the report as “ damning with faint praise” the improvements of 
Seppings ; and he could not help expressing his regret at “ seeing 
abstract science misapplied in raising doubts on points of prac- 
tice, which common sense and experience are best able to deter- 
mine, and which no calculus can reach.” The opinion of the 
Board was, of course, of the same kind. Another official, who 
was a violent opponent of these changes, wrote to Dr. Young, 
that “though science was much respected by their Lordships, 
and his paper much esteemed by them, it was too learned !” 
On these topics Dr. Peacock has made the following remarks, 
which deserve the attention of the advocates of Administrative 
Reform :— 

“ Whilst it may readily be admitted that abstract science is useless 
if not combined with good sense and experience, yet the converse of 
this proposition is at least as correct, if not more so; it may in fact 
be affirmed that no great public works can be safely intrusted to 
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practical men, however great their ability, if they are deficient in a 
sound knowledge of mechanical principles and their application. Our 
naval administration for the last half-century has dearly paid the 
penalty of its neglect or indifference to the scientific attainments of 
its advisers. At one time, we find them getting rid of the Board of 
Longitude as an inconvenient incumbrance upon their independence ; 
at another, they sacrifice the Naval College, in which a body of master 
shipwrights was in a successful course of scientific training, almost 
simultaneously with the act which intrusted the construction of our 
ships of war to a man who was notoriously wanting in scientific 
qualifications. The appointments also of the engineers of the same 
body had been too commonly much more determined by considera- 
tions of party patronage than of merit ; and the public service, which 
should have commanded the talents of men the most distinguished 
for scientific and practical knowledge, has sometimes presented a pic- 
ture of inefliciency which no lover of his country could contemplate 
without pain.”—Pp. 349, 350. 

In 1816, Dr. Young was appointed secretary to a commission 
for ascertaining the length of the seconds pendulum, in reference 
to the establishment of a uniform standard of weights and mea- 
sures. He drew up the three reports which were made in 1819, 
1820, and 1821, the substance of which, with some excellent 
observations on the subject, have been given by Dr. Peacock. 

In November 1818, when the Board of Longitude had been 
remodelled by Act of Parliament, Dr. Young was appointed 
superintendent of the Nautical Almanac, which had hitherto 
been computed under the charge of the Astronomer Royal. He 
was at the same time nominated Secretary to the Board, with a 
salary of £400, being £300 for the one office, and £100 for the 
other,—a niggardly allowance, characteristic of the illiberality of 
British statesmen to all who are engaged in scientific, literary, 
and educational pursuits. Although nobody doubted the quali- 
fications of Dr. Young, everybody was dissatisfied with the new 
form which he gave to the Almanac, and astronomers of all de- 
grees did not scruple to denounce the changes which he made. 
Dr. Young was unmoved by these criticisms ; and, with the 
exception of some small concessions to his personal friends, he 
“ continued steadily to resist all changes in the form of the Nau- 
tical Almanac.” ‘The controversy, however, was not fruitless. 
The immediate evil which gave rise to it was corrected, but at 
the expense of an institution,—the Board of Longitude,—which 
was sacrificed on the recommendation of Dr, Young,* and to the 
discredit of every individual with whose names it is associated. 
Dr. Peacock has had the courage to characterise this miserable 





* “Our new Committee of Longitude,” says he, “is settled, at least for the 
present, though the radical abuse of the Nautical Almanac is likely to continue ; 
but fortunately for my security, they have put the Admiralty and the Nautical 
Almanac together, so that they may do their worst.”—P, 479. 
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transaction, as we had done a quarter of a century before him, 
as an act of barbarism ;* and it may well be urged by administra- 
tive reformers, as a singular example of the ignorance and inca- 
pacity of men who are occasionally entrusted with the highest 
offices of the State. 

“In the year 1828,” says Dr. Peacock, “ the Board of Longitude, 
which had been reconstituted ten years before, and which for nearly 
three quarters of a century had formed the only ostensible link which 
connected the cultivation of science with the Government of this coun- 
try, was dissolved. The third reading of the Act of Parliament for that 
purpose took place upon the motion of Mr. Croker, in a house of five 
members only, one of whom, Mr. Davies Gilbert, was President of the 
Royal Society, and an official member of the Board at whose obsequies 
he assisted, but who had not the courage, whilst pronouncing its eulogy, 
to resist an act of barbarism which was neither called for by any just 
considerations of expediency nor of rational economy. The Admiralty 
was authorized to assume the functions which had hitherto been dis- 
charged by the Board—and Dr. Young, as superintendent of the 
Nautical Almanac, assisted by Mr. Faraday as a chemist, and Colonel 
Sabine as a practical observer, were appointed as its advisers, when- 
ever their assistance was required, upon questions which concerned 
the scientific interests of navigation and astronomy. 

*‘ Such an act was not likely to check the agitation which prevailed 
amongst astronomers, as, independently of other and more serious 
objections, it tended to give additional authority to Dr. Young, who 
had so long resisted their demands. A memorandum, very temper- 
ately worded, but strongly supported, was presented to the Prime 
Minister, the Duke of Wellington. A Report on this Memorandum 
was made by Dr. Young, in February 1829. Though his health was 
at that time rapidly declining, his observations were written with his 
usual precision and ability, giving way in one instance only to feel- 
ings of personal resentment, if a stronger term may not be used, which 
had been provoked by attacks of unusual violence and bitterness; it 
is hardly necessary to add that he adhered substantially to the views 
which he had previously maintained. His death, which took place 
about two months afterwards, put an end to the contest. It was fol- 
lowed, as is well known, by a Committee of the Astronomical Society 
appointed under the authority of the Admiralty, upon whose report 
the Nautical Almanac was entirely reorganized, and assumed the 
form which it has ever since retained.” —Pp. 363-365. 

Dr. Young seems to have had little sympathy with the condi- 
tion of scientific men, who, without fortune or office, pursue 
science under difficulties,—who sacrifice high prospects at its altar, 
and are driven to such a precarious provision for themselves and 
their families, while they are devoting all the faculties of their 
minds to carry on profound researches, in the success of which 
the interests of their country are involved. In defending himself 





* See Quarterly Review, 1830, vol. xliii. p. 321. 
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during the Nautical Almanac controversy, he maintained “ that 
astronomers had no special claims for such public aid in their 
researches, as an ample and carefully prepared Ephemeris would 
afford them ;” and in thanking Dr. Wollaston and Mr. Gilbert 
for their liberality to the Royal Society, in giving,—the one £2000, 
and the other £1000 to the Royal Society, he stated that “ that 
was the way in which science ought to be encouraged in this country, 
and not by tormenting the Government to do this, that, and the 
other for us, but by doing what is wanted for ourselves, which is 
the truly dignified character of an English gentleman!” Dr. Pea- 
cock has denounced these sentiments, and justly maintained that 
when “ the interference of Government is wisely and judiciously 
exercised, the great body of the people will be taught to regard 
the machinery of Government not as designed for the interest of 
particular classes and parties, but as essentially necessary to the 
attainment of much higher objects, the promotion of science, of edu- 
cation, of public wealth, and of rational progress, in whatever con- 
cerns the good of the community.” In speaking of Young's ad- 
dress of thanks to Wollaston and Gilbert, he discusses this ques- 
tion at greater length, and with that sagacity and talent which 
shine in every part of his work. 


“ The principle,” says Dr. Peacock, “ advocated in this address, that 
science should be independent of the patronage and assistance of the 
Government, was the basis, as we have seen, of Young’s opposition to 
any extension of the Nautical Almanac, for the sole benefit of those who 
were engaged in the cultivation of astronomy. It was, in fact, little 
more than the simple affirmation of the principle which had previously 
been uniformly acted upon by the legislature of this country, and it was 
commonly defended upon the plea that such assistance or interference 
would tend to paralyse private enterprise, and defeat the very pur- 
poses it was designed to serve, and that it was consequently safest to 
trust to things as they were, and to the effects produced by the natural 
progress of the arts and of knowledge, which had hitherto been found 
sufficient to secure the continued improvement of the general condition 
of the people. It was probably forgotten, however, by those who 
were accustomed to rely on such arguments, that many material, social, 
and moral evils, were in the meantime apt to increase much more 
rapidly than the natural remedies by which they were assumed to be 
counteracted: that whilst our great towns increased in wealth and 
population, they became more and more completely encompassed by 
wretched and unwholesome suburbs, without adequate drainage and 
water, or any other provision to protect the public health: that whilst 
the masses of the people were rapidly advancing in political privileges, 
and in a sense of the power which they thus acquired, there was no 
corresponding advance in their education, or in the acquisition of those 
moral and religious habits which alone could make them safe or use- 
ful members of the commonwealth ; and whilst the connexion between 
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our material prosperity and even our moral welfare, with the more 
general diffusion of scientific and all other species of knowledge 
amongst the better classes of society, became daily more and more 
manifest, it was the legislature, and not the exertions of individuals, 
however public-spirited and liberal, which alone could maintain the 
just balance between the demand for instruction amongst all classes, 
and the means of supplying it. In later times, wiser counsels have 
happily prevailed, and we have already begun to experience the ad- 
vantages which result from a centralizing and controlling action of the 
Government sufficiently powerful to give definite direction and support 
to local enterprise, without interfering unduly with local administra- 
tion.”—Pp. 476, 477. 

We come now to give some account of the optical discoveries 
of Dr. Young, as made during the second epoch of his history, and 
as recorded by Dr. Peacock in his twelfth chapter. His early 
discoveries, important though they were, had been almost for- 
gotten, and during the many years which had elapsed since they 
were published, hardly a single allusion had been made to them 
during that period in any work, foreign or domestic. 


“In the intermediate period,” says Dr. Peacock, ‘‘ Laplace had 
published his celebrated Memoir on the double refraction of Iceland 
spar: Malus had discovered the polarization of light by reflection, 
and was engaged in a brilliant series of researches connecting his 
discovery with the optical properties of crystalline bodies, when a 
premature death brought his labours to a close: Brewster was en- 
riching every department of experimental optics with the most re- 
markable speculations and discoveries: Arago had found out the 
colours of crystalline plates produced by polarized light, and though 
less fertile than some of his contemporaries in the number of his con- 
tributions to the science, he was second to none of them in the critical 
sagacity with which he analysed their labours: Biot was combining 
theoretical and practical researches with a success and ingenuity 
which seemed to promise him the first place amongst optical dis- 
coverers, when it was his misfortune to waste his energies and com- 
promise his reputation in the proposition and obstinate maintenance 
of his theory of moveable polarization: at a later period, the labours 
of Fresnel,—who, though treading generally in the footsteps of 
Young, required no foreign aid either to guide or support him,—was 
destined to give unity and system to the vast mass of facts and theories 
which his predecessors had accumulated and prepared. ‘ Of the 
splendid constellation of great names just enumerated,’ writes Sir 
John Herschel shortly after the most important of this vast series of 
investigations had been brought to @ conclusion, ‘we admire the 
living and revere the dead* far too warmly and too deeply to suffer 
us to sit in judgment on their respective claims to priority in this or 
that particular discovery ; to balance the mathematical skill of one 





* Malus and Fresnel were then dead. 
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against the experimental dexterity of another, or the philosophical 
acumen of a third: so long as “‘ one star differeth from another in 
glory,”—so long as there shall exist varieties or even incompatibili- 
ties of excellence,—so long will the admiration of mankind be sufti- 
cient for all who merit it.’”*—Pp. 569, 370. 

In a space so limited as ours, we cannot attempt anything like 
an analysis of this admirable chapter of Dr, Peacock, in which he 
has given an account of the researches of several of the authors 
named in the preceding extract, in so far only as they are con- 
nected with those of Dr. Young. This limitation, which the 
nature of his work necessarily imposed upon him, not only ren- 
ders it a very imperfect history of optical research, but has pre- 
vented him from even noticing many of the most important 
discoveries in Physical Optics. The chapter, indeed, is chiefly 
occupied with an account of the relative labours of Fresnel and 
Young, and of the dissensions which took place in the Institute 
in reference to the undulatory theory of light, which was sup- 
ported by Arago and Fresnel, and opposed by Laplace, Poisson, 
and Biot. The notice which Dr. Peacock has been enabled 
to give of the discoveries of Fresnel, and of his feelings of dis- 
appointment at their reception both in France and England, is 
full of interest. If any individual is entitled to the honour of 
being regarded as the founder of the undulatory theory, it is 
undoubtedly Fresnel; and it is a singular fact in the history of 
science, that such discoveries as his should have been so little 
appreciated by his contemporaries. After noticing the discus- 
sions which arose in the Institute respecting Fresnel’s Memoir 
on Diffraction, and the opposition it experienced from Laplace, 
Poisson, and Biot, Dr. Peacock observes,— 

“ The same two distinguished men, Arago and Biot, became seve- 
rally the representatives of the supporters of the opposite theories. 
The battle was renewed in the hall of the Institute, whenever a new 
experiment was brought forward or a new Memoir read in favour of 
one or the other. In 1822, a remarkable Memoir by Fresnel, in 
which the theory of the colours of crystalline plates was freed from 
nearly all the difficulties which had hitherto embarrassed it, was re- 
ferred by the Institute to Arago and Ampére, who reported upon it 
in terms of approbation so emphatic and unconditional, and showed 
so pointedly and decisively that the theory of moveable polarization 
was not reconcileable with the results of observations which this 
Memoir recorded, that Biot objected to its reception as irregular, in 
consequence of its appearing to compromise the opinions of the Insti- 
tute as a body. The Report was subsequently modified, but not 
sufficiently so to meet the objections which he made to it; and in the 
debate which ensued, Arago attacked the rival theory of Biot, which 





* Article Light, Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 2 750. 
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was really at issue on this question, with so much vehemence both of 
language and argument, that the friendship between them—which had 
been cemented by common dangers and sufferings in extending Me- 
chain’s meridian from Barcelona to Formentera, as well as by various 
and important common investigations and labours—was permanently 
dissolved. In the face of such opposing influences, the reception of 
the various Memoirs which Fresnel presented to the Institute in 
rapid succession was not generally encouraging, and some of the 
most considerable of them remained unpublished for many years, and 
only became known to men of science by imperfect abstracts of them 
in the Annales de Chimie, and other journals. In a letter to Dr. 
Young, written in 1823, seven years subsequently to his first appear- 
ance as an author, after referring to several other Memoirs, he adds :— 

“ ¢ All these Memoirs, which I have presented in rapid succession 
to the Academy of Sciences, have nevertheless failed to open to me its 
gates. It is M. Dulong who has been nominated to fill the vacant 
place. The members of the Section de Physique have not placed me 
on the same rank with him; they have put him the first and me the 
second. You sce, sir, that the theory of undulations has brought me 
no good fortune; but this does not disgust me; and I console myself 
in my unhappiness by studying optics with a new ardour.’”—Pp. 387, 
388. 


Though thus excluded from the Institute by an opponent of 
no mean pretensions, his exclusion was but for a short period. 
His transcendent merits were speedily recognised, and before 
the year had closed he was admitted a member of that distin- 
guished body. 

If it has been found difficult to assign to Young and Cham- 
pollion their respective merits as hiecroglyphical discoverers, it is 
no less difficult to assign to Fresnel and Young their due share 
in the establishment of the undulatory theory after it had been 
blocked out by the experiments and views of Hooke and Huygens. 
Sir John Herschel, in the following passage quoted by Dr. Pea- 
cock, has done this so elegantly and in such general terms, that 
both parties ought to have been satisfied with his decision :— 


** Such is the beautiful theory of Fresnel and Young; for we must 
not, in our regard for one great name, forget the justice which is due 
to the other; and to separate them and assign to each his share would 
be as impracticable as invidious, so intimately are they blended to- 
gether throughout every part of this system—early, acute, and preg- 
nant suggestion characterizing the one; and maturity of thought, 
fulness of systematic development, and decisive experimental illustra- 
tion, equally distinguishing the other.”—Pp. 397. 

Dr. Young thought that the prize was thus very fairly divided, 
and that “Iresnel, if he had lived, would have preferred his 
share of the treasure as much as he did his.” With this con- 
viction in his mind, Young seems to have insinuated in a letter 
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to Fresnel, that he had planted the tree whilst Fresnel had gathered 
the fruit—a simile which does but little justice to the merits of 
his friend. Fresnel felt the injustice of the comparison, and 
replied to it in the following manner :— 


*“ Tf I should succeed,” says he, “in demonstrating to M. Herschel, 
Dr. Wollaston, and other English men of science who are attached to the 
system of Newton, that the undulatory theory merits the preference, 
they would not fail to say that it is entirely due to your labours that 
we owe the subversion of the system of emission and the progress 
of the theory of waves. If, disabusing your savans on the subject of 
moveable polarization, [ made them adopt the explanation which I 
have given of the colours of crystalline plates, and those general 
methods by means of which one may calculate the tints in all crystals 
when one knows the double refraction of each species of ray, they 
would say that the explanation of these phenomena is due to you. 
They would equally attribute to you that of the complicated pheno- 
mena of diffraction. 

“‘ It appears to me (if my self-love does not blind me,) that what 
you had left me to do in these different parts of optics was as difficult 
as what you had done. You have gathered the flowers; may I be 
allowed to say, with English modesty, I have dug down laboriously 
to discover the roots? 

“Tam far from pretending to what belongs to you, as you may see 
in what I have written. Ihave publicly confessed, with sufficiently 
good grace, on several occasions, the anteriority of your discoveries, 
of your observations, and even of your hypotheses. Nevertheless, 
between ourselves, I am not persuaded of the justice of the ingenious 
expression (mot spirituel), in which you would compare yourself to the 
tree, and me to the apple which that tree has produced. I have the 
inward conviction that the apple would have (poussé) budded and put 
forth branches without the tree; for the first explanations which I 
gave to myself of the phenomena of diffraction and of coloured rings, 
of the laws of reflection and refraction, were drawn from my own re- 
sources, before I had seen your work or that of Iluygens. I had 
myself remarked that the difference of the paths of the ordinary and 
extraordinary ray upon issuing from a crystalline plate was equal to 
that of the rays reflected from the first and second surface of the plate 
of air which gives the same tint in the coloured rings. It was when 
I had communicated this observation to M. Arago, that he told me 
for the first time of the note which you had published two years be- 
fore on the same subject, but which he had not before that sufficiently 
understood. This, however, does not give me the right of sharing 
with you, sir, the merit of your discoveries, which belong to you ex- 
clusively by right of priority. Likewise, I have judged it useless to 
inform the public of all that I have found out by myself independ- 
ently, though after you; and if I speak of them, it is merely to justify 
my paradoxical proposition, that the apple would have come without the 
tree. I have long wished, sir, to speak to you on these subjects with 
VOL, XXIII. NO. XLVI. 2L 
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open heart, and to show you cordially the whole extent of my pre- 
tensions.’’—Pp. 398-400. 


Although Fresnel had been much “hurt at the little atten- 
tion which had been paid to his labours in England,” his great 
merits were at last fully recognised. In 1825 he was elected 
one of the fifty foreign members of the Royal Society; and in 
1827, when the biennial gold and silver medals founded by 
Count Rumford for the most important discovery relative to 
light and heat came to be adjudged, they were unanimously 
voted to Fresnel. Sir John Herschel made the proposition for 
this purpose, and it would seem that Dr. Young felt as if his 
claims were overlooked. “I was obliged to be silent,’ says 
Young, “from being too much interested in the subject, but in 
fact there was no opposition.” In conveying the medals to 
Fresnel, Young did not refrain from indicating his feelings, when 
he said, “TI also should claim some right to participate in the 
compliment which is tacitly paid to myself in common with you 
by this adjudication ; but considering that more than a quarter 
of a century is past since my principal experiments were made, 
I can only feel it a sort of anticipation of posthumous fame which 
I have never particularly coveted.” 

“ Six weeks afterwards,” says Dr. Peacock, “the same letter which 
gave him the intelligence of his own election as one of the eight 
foreign members of the Institute, announced also the death of the 
eminent man whom the Royal Society had so recently honoured :— 

“You have doubtless heard,’ says Arago, ‘of the cruel loss which 
the sciences have recently experienced. Poor Fresnel was already 
half dead when I gave him your medals. His death has plunged in 
the deepest grief all those who are worthy of appreciating the union 
of fine talents with a fine character.’ 

“ He died in the fortieth year of his age. 

“ Almost exactly a quarter of a century before, the same medal, 
adjudicated on the same grounds, reached Malus on his deathbed. 
He was the precursor of the great series of discoveries which had 
reached their culminating point by the labours of Fresnel. Like 
Fresnel, also, he died in the flower of his age; like Fresnel, also, he 
was lamented by the lovers of science in all countries, who measured 
the magnitude of the loss they had sustained by the standard of what 
he had done.” —P. 402. 


It is impossible to read the chapter in Dr. Peacock’s volume 
to which we have been referring, without being struck with the 
unwillingness, as it were, or the slowness, of the philosophers 
both of France and England, to receive and appreciate the new 
truths which were so rapidly forced upon their notice. Facts 
and laws which did not harmonize with their theories, were un- 
welcome intruders, while every experiment was viewed in the 
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most favourable light that found an explanation in the undulatory 
theory. Dr. Young was not less liable to this failing than others of 
his contemporaries, and a very striking example of it was shewn 
in 1818, when Sir David Brewster’s paper on the “ Laws of the 
Double Refraction and Polarization of Light” was submitted to 
the Royal Society of London. Dr. Young was appointed to 
report upon it. All his speculations had related to the pheno- 
mena of crystals with one axis of double refraction, and when he 
found in that paper the discovery of biaxal crystals,—the reference 
of all the phenomena to two or three rectangular axes,—the 
connexion between the number of axes and the primitive forms of 
erystalline bodies,—and the determination of the law according to 
which the deviation of the extraordinary ray, and the form of the 
complex system of biaxal rings could be accurately computed, he 
could not be made to understand the discovery, and declined to 
recommend the publication of the paper. Explanations and dia- 
grams were sent to him in vain. He was unable to reconcile 
the phenomena with his theory, and it was not till the author 
refused to make any change in his paper, and threatened to 
publish it in the Edinburgh Transactions, that Dr. Young with- 
drew his objections. Even then he did not thoroughly under- 
stand and appreciate the results which it contained, and it will 
be seen from the tone of the letter which he requested the author 
to print at the end of it, that his own views are expressed in 
terms of hesitation and incredulity. Dr. Peacock has simply 
alluded to the correspondence which took place on this occasion, 
and to the letter of Dr. Young printed at the end of the paper; 
but we regret that he has neither given it to the public, nor 
any detailed account of it. When the history of optical dis- 
covery shall be written by some impartial party, or philosopher 
thoroughly acquainted with the subject, and who can, like Dr. 
Lloyd, of Trinity College, Dublin, appreciate experimental 
truths and physical laws, without weighing them in the balance of 
theory, it will be seen to what extent the contents of the Memoir 
referred to have been passed by without notice, or appropriated 
without acknowledgment. 

In the thirteenth chapter of his volume, Dr. Peacock gives 
an account of Dr. Young’s “ Researclies on the Value of Life 
and Life Assurance.” In March 1814, the Palladium Assurance 
Company requested Dr. Young “ to undertake the situation of 
Inspector of Calculations, at a salary of £500, and, at the same 
time, to hold the appointment of physician.” In 1816, Dr. Young 
had published an empirical formula, expressing the value of life, 
and in the Philosophical Transactions for 1826, he gave another 
for expressing the decrement of life, “ with the view of exhibit- 
ing a law of mortality, which gave a mean of the results of the 
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best authorities.” This formula, however, was so extremely com- 
plicated in its structure, that he was induced, in 1828, to com- 
pare the different tables of mortality, “ with a view of testing 
the correctness, during certain periods of life, of some other hy- 
potheses, of a simple nature, respecting the law of mortality, as 
well as their use in the calculation of annuities: one of these, to 
which he has given the name of the quadratic hypothesis, sup- 
poses that out of 86 persons born, the number of survivors at the 
end of any number of years will not be expressed, as in the 
arithmetical hypothesis, by the excess of 86 above the given age, 
but by dividing by 86 the excess of the square of 86 above the 
square of the age.” 

Among the miscellaneous memoirs referred to by Dr. Pea- 
cock in his fourteenth chapter, we may enumerate one on Hy- 
draulics, in the Philosophical Transactions for 1808, and another 
in the same work for 1809, on the Functions of the Heart and 
Arteries. Upon certain assumed data, Dr. Young found that 
“ the velocity of the transmission of the blood, in passing from the 
first to the last of the arterial series would diminish from about 
eight inches to one-ninetieth of an inch in a second.” Among 
the other miscellaneous works of Dr. Young, Dr. Peacock has 
given interesting analyses of his articles Bridge, Carpentry, and 
Tides, in the Supplement to the Encyclopedia Britannica,—of his 
Paper on the pressure sustained by the fixed supports of flexible 
substances,—and of his Elementary Illustrations of the J/écanique 
Céleste of Laplace, which was published in 1821, and was the 
first part of a Corpus Astronomicum, or a series of treatises which 
he proposed to compile on the subject of practical, plane, and 
physical astronomy. 

Dr. Peacock closes his work with a fifteenth chapter, giving 
an account of the Miscellaneous Events of Dr. Young’s life, 
and of his death. Dr. Young resided in London from November 
to January, and the rest of the year at Worthing,—now exercis- 
ing his profession at his hospital, and in private practice,—now 
writing biographical sketches, and literary and scientific articles 
of all kinds,—now discharging his duties in the Board of Longi- 
tude,—and now languishing for another inroad upon hiero- 
glyphics. In October 1817, he established the Egyptian So- 
ciety, an institution supported by some great names, and which 
published two Fasciculi. 

In 1820, Dr. Young ceased to reside at Worthing, and leav- 
ing his literary and professional pursuits, he set out with Mrs. 
Young in 1821 on a continental tour, during which he visited 
Paris, Turin, Florence, Rome, Naples, Venice, and Genoa, re- 
turning to London in October. In 1821 he published “ An 
account of some recent discoveries in Egyptian Literature and 
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Antiquities ;” and in 1824 he made a short tour in Belgium 
and Holland, spending a couple of months at Spa, in the society 
of some of his distinguished friends. 

In 1826, Dr. Young took up his residence in Park Square, 
in a house which he fitted up with great elegance and taste. 
“ He had now attained (as he himself expressed it) all the ob- 
jects of importance for which he had hoped or wished ;” but 
though thus content with his lot, there was one honcur await- 
ing him which he regarded as the greatest he had received, 
and which he owed solely to his own distinguished merits. 


“On the sixth .of August of the following year,” says Dr. Peacock, 
“he was elected one of the eight foreign associates of the Academy of 
Sciences, at Paris, in the place of Volta. The other competitors named 
were the great astronomers Bessel and Olbers, Robert Brown the 
botanist, Seemmering the anatomist, Blumenbach the naturalist, 
Leopold Von Buch the geologist, Dalton the chemist, and Plana the 
mathematician. This is the greatest honour that can be conferred 
on aman of science. Davy and Wollaston were already members ; 
their places, and that of Young, are now not less worthily filled by 
Brown, Faraday, and Brewster. 

“ The propriety of the selection which was made by the Institute of 
France, of Wollaston, Davy, and Young, as the most eminent repre- 
sentatives of English science in that age, was disputed by very few of 
their contemporaries who were capable of forming a correct opinion 
of their merits. . . ° 

“ The lapse of a quarter of a century, since the grave—within the 
brief space of six months—closed upon the labours of these three 
eminent philosophers, has somewhat changed the order in which they 
were classed by their contemporaries. If Young held the lowest place 
in the order of precedency then, he unquestionably occupies the 
highest now. ‘The most brilliant achievements of Davy, whether 
considered singly or collectively, are probably surpassed in importance 
by the discovery and demonstration of the interference of light ; but 
whilst the first received the prompt and unhesitating acknowledgment 
of the scientific world, and at once secured for their author the 
honours and rewards which were due to his merits, the second, even 
after emerging from a long period of misrepresentation and neglect, 
had to make its way, step by step as it were, and with various and fluc- 
tuating fortunes, against the opposition of adverse and long-established 
theories, supported by the authority of the two greatest men known 
to the scientific history of the past and the present age; and it only 
received a tardy and reluctant recognition—and that rather by implica- 
tion than avowedly—when, near the close of his life, the Rumford medal 
was awarded by the Royal Society to Fresnel, who completed the 
structure of which Dr. Young had laid the foundations.” —Pp. 468-72. 


In the summer of 1827, Dr. Young’s health had, as we have 
seen, begun to decline. From February 1829 he suffered from 
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repeated attacks of asthma, and his physicians were of opinion 
that there was something wrong in the action of his heart, and 
that his lungs were seriously affected. His strength gradually 
diminished, and in the morning of the 10th of May 1829, he 
expired, in the 56th year of his age. His remains were interred 
in the vault of Mrs. Young’s family in the church of Farnbo- 
rough, in Kent, and an appropriate monument was erected by 
Mrs. Young to his memory in Westminster Abbey. 

It would be difficult to delineate the mental and social char- 
acter of Dr. Young. Dr. Peacock, though he has occasionally 
touched upon it with much taste and discrimination, has left the 
task principally to Mr. Hudson Gurney, who from many causes 
was peculiarly fitted to do justice to the memory of his friend. 
We can quote only the concluding paragraph. 


** “To sum up the whole with that which passes all acquirement, Dr. 
Young was a man, in all the relations of life, upright, kind-hearted, 
blameless. His domestic virtues were as exemplary ‘is his talents 
were great. He was entirely free from either envy or jealousy, and 
the assistance which he gave to others engaged in the same lines of 
research with himself, was constant and unbounded. His morality 
through life had been pure, though unostentatious. His religious 
sentiments were by himself stated to be liberal, though orthodox. He 
had extensively studied the Scriptures, of which the precepts were 
deeply impressed upon his mind from his earliest years; and he evi- 
denced the faith which he professed, in an unbending course of use- 
fulness and rectitude.’”—P. 484, 


In reviewing so important a work as the Life of Dr. Young, 
we could have wished for a larger space, for the purpose of giv- 
ing the general reader a popular account of Dr. Young’s optical 
and hieroglyphical discoveries, and of the valuable additions 
which he made to various branches of Natural Philosophy. 
This, however, has been so ably done by Dr. Peacock, that we can 
promise even the general reader a high degree of pleasure and in- 
struction from a perusal of his work. Few individuals could have 
brought to his task such high capacity and such varied acquire- 
ments as Dr. Peacock. Asa mathematician of the first rank, 
he has been able to analyse the most profound of Dr. Young’s 
researches, and while he has placed his labours and discoveries 
in the most advantageous and prominent light, he has never for- 
gotten to do justice to his rivals and contemporaries. The work 
is written with much power of thought and elegance of lan- 
guage, and cannot fail to be regarded as a model of scientific 
biography. 
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Art. VII.—Report of Commissioners on Promotion in the 
Army, With an Appendix. Parl. Blue Book. 1854. 


Sir Rospert PEEL used to say, that the British nation had 
its hot and its cold fits of economy—its intermittent fever of ex- 
travagant expenditure, its reactionary ague-chill of shuddering 
parsimony,—years when it was ready for the wildest outlay, 
years when it grudged the most moderate and necessary esti- 
mates, The habit is a bad one: on the average of a century, 
the balance is against the Exchequer ;—for, if lavish expenditure 
provokes unreasonable niggardliness, on the other hand unwise 
retrenchment ultimately necessitates unwise extravagance ; and 
the spendthrift wastes more than the miser saves. On this ac- 
count we have never lent ourselves to the clamour of the Eco- 
nomic school ;—esteeming those who desire cheapness at any cost, 
only one degree less short-sighted than those who desire peace 
at any price. 

The British nation has also its hot and cold fits of Reform,— 
its trances of invincible languor, its moments of convulsive awak- 
ening,—its years for letting its house go to rack, its years for 
what it calls, “ setting its house in order,”"—periods during 
which it will meddle with nothing, periods during which it 
will let nothing alone,—times when the most scientific and deli- 
berate Reformer can scarcely gain a hearing, times when every 
innovating quack is certain to be lifted into temporary notoriety 
on the shoulders of the multitude. 

At present, the nation is in one of its reforming fits. We 
have been rudely startled from our lethargy, and compelled to 
* look into our affairs,” as the phrase is ; and we are shocked and 
alarmed to find what a state those affairs are in. Abuses, ano- 
malies, indefensible enormities, ludicrous and grotesque arrange- 
ments, and antiquated forms, stare us in the face on every 
side. We are determined to make a change, to sweep away some 
of the most obvious grievances, to introduce, at least, some ele- 
ments of a better system. Accordingly, true to our national 
habits of seeing only one thing at a time, and doing everything 
bit by bit—we fix upon some one abuse, which appears too ab- 
surd to be defended and too monstrous to be borne, and demand 
its instant removal without regard to its context or connexion, 
without pausing.to consider whether it may not be the key-stone 
of a whole fabric—whether its abolition, which we so earnestly 
insist upon, may not involye a whole ocean of consequences 
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which we did not foresee, which we do not desire, and which we 
are not prepared to face. 

On this occasion, the lot has fallen upon the SYSTEM OF PUR- 
CHASE in the army. It seems the height of folly, that the right 
of leading and commanding those troops on whose skill, manage- 
ment, and valour, depend the safety and honour of the nation, 
should be sold for money, should be, as it were, the exclusive 
patrimony of the rich. And it seems about the most flagrant of 
all our unjust anomalies, that the long and meritorious services 
of the poor officer should be outweighed by the heavier purse of 
the inexperienced and incapable, and that the tried veteran 
should languish for a lifetime in subaltern grades, while the 
young upstart, who has seen no service but has inherited much 
cash, should be promoted to high command over his head. This 
does seem monstrous and indefensible ; and assuredly we are not 
prepared to do battle on its behalf, or to defend the equity or 
wisdom of so singular a system. But we desire to lay before our 
readers a few facts and considerations which have been too gene- 
rally overlooked, and which will suffice to shew that the system of 
Purchase in the Army has more complicated bearings than at first 
appears ; that it is neither so inexplicable nor so monstrous as a 
hasty glance would lead us to suppose; that it has advantages 
which it would not be easy to attain in any other mode; and, 
especially, that its abolition is neither so simple nor so isolated a 
proceeding as its advocates seem to imagine. 

In discussing this subject, we must separate strictly the sys- 
tem itself from irregular and arbitrary departures from that sys- 
tem. In recent debates, these two wholly distinct things have 
been too often confused and mixed up together. It may be that 
the Horse Guards have sometimes exercised their power of pro- 
motion in a way inconsistent with the usual and understood 
regulations. It may be that connexion has broken through 
routine. The cases brought forward by Mr. Layard of hardship 
and injustice arising from the system, and from unwarrantable 
departures from that system may, or may not, have been dis- 
proved. With all this we have nothing to do. The System of 
Purchase, the operation of which we have to consider, is simply 
and broadly this :—(Minute details, exceptions, and peculiarities, 
understood fully nowhere but at the Horse Guards, we leave out of 
view, as irrelevant to the argument, and as certain to confuse our 
comprehension of it.) Officers, generally (in time of peace) 
purchase their original commission :—sometimes it is given, as a 
matter of favour, as a reward to old officers, for their sons, as a 
recompense for past services to non-commissioned officers. In 
time of war, as at present, many commissions are bestowed with- 
out purchase. Once in the army, the officer rises, by seniority, 
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to the head of his class. If a lieutenancy or captaincy is va- 
cated by death, the senior ensign or lieutenant is appointed with- 
out purchase. If vacated by retirement, the appointment is 
offered to the senior ensign or lieutenant, if he can purchase it 
at the regulation price. If he cannot, or will not, the vacancy is 
offered to the one below him, and so on till some one does pur- 
chase it. The purchaser, then, is promoted over the heads of 
his non-purchasing seniors. The same plan is followed in ap- 
pointing to majorities and lieutenant-colonelcies. Subsequent 
grades are not purchased. In time of peace, of course, promo- 
tions generally go by purchase. In time of war, deaths in battle, 
or by disease, allow many officers to gain their promotion with- 
out purchase. 

Now, the first thing that strikes us in this singular system is, 
that the whole service is gratuitous, or nearly so. Not only are 
the officers of the army, some six or seven thousand in number, 
willing to serve her Majesty for the scantiest remuneration, far 
Jess than ordinary diligence and activity would command in any 
other calling, but they are actually willing to pay for the privi- 
lege of being thus allowed to serve her for this inadequate pit- 
tance. In a country where private enterprise is more lucrative 
than any other, where merchants give their clerks, and railway 
companies their inferior servants, salaries varying from £100 to 
£300 a-year; where the lowest Government copying-clerk re- 
ceives £90 a-year to begin with, advancing at the rate of £15 
a-year ; and when even skilled artificers, carpenters, and smiths 
earn their 6s., 8s., or 10s. a day; and where even _police- 
men and ticket-porters get their £60 a-year,—there is a most 
ager competition among young men of family and education 
for first commissions yielding only the pay of £90 a-year— 
and even this subject to deductions. An ensign in the line pays 
£480 for his commission, and receives 5s. 3d. a-day. A lieu- 
tenant pays £700, and receives 6s. Gd. a-day. A captain pays 
£1800 and receives 11s, 7d. a-day. A lieutenant-colonel pays 
£4500, and receives 17s. a-day. Nay, more, not only is every 
vacant commission eagerly purchased at the regulation price, 
but officers, in addition, pay large sums to others, to induce them 
to vacate. Thus not only is permission to serve her Majesty 
at the peril of life and limb, anxiously sought for, but as soon 
as it is attained, it has a saleable value—it is at a premium— 
sometimes at a premium of 50 or 100 per cent.—We give, in a 
note, the statement of Lord Arthur Paget, made, a few weeks ago, 
in the House of Commons, without vouching for its perfect accu- 
racy ;* and we find it stated in the Blue Book at the head of 


* « He had made a calculation of the amount of annuities which might be pur- 
chased with the price of commissions, taking the ages of lieutenant-colonels at 45, 
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our article, that, in a great proportion of cases, “ Officers receive 
less than the annuities they might have purchased for the money 
paid for their commissions.” It is notorious, that in the lower 
grades of the profession, no officer can live upon his pay—often, 
indeed, the pay amounts to not half the customary and inevi- 
table, to not one-third the frequent, expenses of the regimental 
life. Those who choose the military life, therefore, do so from 
other temptations than emolument: they are attracted by the 
hope of distinction, by the empty honour, by the hope of ulti- 
mately reaching one of the few great and distant prizes of the 
profession. It is obvious that by this system the country is 
served much more cheaply—that the army is officered at a 
less expenditure than if it offered no facilities or special attrac- 
tions to the rich. But it is objected—and the objection is a 
plausible and even a weighty one—‘“‘ There is no true economy 
in such a plan. We cannot afford to be served gratuitously. 
Gratuitous service is almost always imperfect service, desultory 
service, indolent, unenlightened, perfunctory service. Can you 
look a gift-horse in the mouth? If you have made a man 
pay a large sum for the honour of serving you, and then require 
him to serve you for almost nominal remuneration, how can you 
be as strict to mark shortcomings, and as severe to punish in- 
competency, as if you had paid him handsomely, and knew that 
he was entirely dependent on his profession? Will men who 
have to live by a profession embrace a profession by which they 
cannot live? And will men who can live without it, and could 
not live by it, embrace it, save as a pastime, a snug berth, a 





and of captains at 30, and the outfit for cavalry officers at £100, including horses, 
and for infantry officers at £200. The net pay was reckoned, after deducting the 
items of forage, and mess ard band expenses, to the cavalry, and mess and band 
expenses in the infantry, but not deducting income-tax, because annuities were 
subject to it. In the Life Guards a lieutenant-colonel’s commission and outfit cost 
£7650, which would purchase an annuity of £495 for his life, at the Government 
rate ; his pay was £463, ls. 8d. net. A captain’s commission and outfit cost 
£3900, which would purchase an annuity of £209 ; his pay was £227, 8s. 10d, 
In other cavalry regiments a lieutenant-colonel’s commission and outfit cost £6575, 
which would purchase an annuity of £430 ; his pay was £345, 0s. 10d. Anda 
captain’s commission and outfit cost £3625, which would purchase an annuity of 
£195; his pay was £212, 15s. 8d. In the Foot Guards, a lieutenant-colonel’s 
commission and outfit cost £9200, which would purchase an annuity of £606 ; his 
pay was £488, 3s.9d. A captain’s commission and outfit cost £5000, which would 
purchase an annuity of £269; his pay was £282, 17s. 6d. In the infantry of the 
line, a lieutenant-colonel’s commission and outfit cost £4700, which would pur- 
chase an annuity of £308; his pay was £293, 5s. A captain’s commission and 
outfit cost £2000, which would purchase an annuity of £108; his pay was £199, 
16s. 3d. So that taking eight officers of different ranks and ages from the House- 
hold Brigade and the line, cavalry and infantry, it was apparent that the sum- 
total of the annuities which might be purchased with the amount which their 
commissions and outfit cost was £2620, the sum-total of their pay being only 
£2512, 9s. 6d. Each officer might have purchased, on the average, an annuity of 
£327 ; while the average pay was only £314.” 
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dolce far niente? Can you expect that young men of fashion 
and independent means, will enter, at great cost, a line of life in 
which they have to buy their way up, in which they must sur- 
render their individual wills and judgments, undergo consider- 
able hardships, and go to any part of the world at the beck of their 
superiors, if, in addition to all this, you really compel them ¢o 
work at their profession, to become thorough adepts in their duty, 
in a word, to display that capacity, diligence, and devotion which, 
in any other line, would have insured them ample success and 
high reward, without any original outlay whatever? Clearly 
not. Young men are willing enough now to go into the army, 
to pay for going into it, and to serve you for next to nothing,— 
because it is a pleasant life, an adventurous life, an idle life, and 
because they can get out of it when they wish ;—and you take 
them on these terms. ‘They are terms on which they are willing 
enough to fight for you; but they are not terms on which you 
will find them willing to toil for you, to study for you, to 
become competent and experienced generals for you. The 
truth is, you are served cheaply, because you are content to be 
served ill.” 

There is much force in this representation, but it is greatly 
overstated. No doubt, if you insisted upon thorough knowledge 
of the duties of an officer as an indispensable preliminary for pro- 
motion ; if you required some years of active service in one grade 
before the officer could step into the one above; if you made 
advancement a thing to be earned; if, in fact, in each rank, you 
insisted upon the occupant knowing his work well, and doing it 
with efficiency and zeal, you would disgust and rebut at the 
outset many young idlers who have little steadiness and less 
capacity, and you would soon weed out many of the indolent 
and worthless who entered the service without knowing its re- 
quirements ; but an ample number would still remain to fill up 
and create a competition for all vacancies, A great proportion 
of those who enter the army are quite able to become good officers, 
if you made it a condition of the service that they should become 
so. They are indolent and incapable now because you allow 
them to be so. Make competency necessary for promotion, and 
competency will rise up, with scarcely any change of personnel. 
Make proved fitness, knowledge, character, gualification—test it 
how you please, in the best mode that professional experience 
can point out—an essential pre-requisite to obtaining a company, 
with or without purchase, and in a wonderfully short time three- 
fourths of your lieutenants would be able to pass whatever ordeal 
you might decide upon. Nay more, they would thank you for 
the change. It is a mistake to suppose that a life of indolence 
is agreeable to any, save a small minority of men. It demands, 
no doubt, an effort to discard it; but when that effort is insisted 
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upon and enforced, it brings with it its own reward. And 
the majority of our young military men, all who are fit for any 
thing, would be thankful, after a year or two, for whatever dis- 
pelled the “ killing languor,” the miserable tedium, the overpower- 
ing ennui, of a barrack or garrison life; they would bless those 
who compelled them to exert themselves; they would hail with 
joy the appearance of AN OBJECT sufficient to arouse them from 
their lethargy, and to stimulate their powers. And if they knew 
that, unless they could prove their competency for the duties of 
a captain’s rank, they would as surely be passed over as if they 
had not deposited their purchase-money, and that the cost of 
their indolence would be continuance in a subaltern’s position— 
we do not for a moment doubt, that barrack-rooms and country 
quarters would become scenes of diligent and sedulous prepara- 
tion for the coming ordeal, in place of being scenes of disreput- 
able pastimes or yawning wretchedness, and that observation, 
practice, and professional studies, would replace reckless profli- 
gacy or stagnant indifference. 

If, then, by a strict enforcement of obligations, you can obtain 
good service gratuitously, or at a cheap rate, there is clearly no 
reason why you should not do so, and every reason why you 
should. Not only is a vast sum thus annually spared to the 
finances of the country, but the mere existence of large numbers 
of men who are willing to do their duty in a hard and hazard- 
ous profession, for honour and distinction instead of money, can 
scarcely fail to impart some degree of impetus and elevation to 
the moral spirit of the nation. But besides this, the gratuitous 
character of military service is economy in a double sense. It 
economises men as well as money. It procures you for nothing, 
or next to nothing, services for which you would otherwise 
have to pay largely, and it turns to profitable use those who 
would otherwise be unproductive, idle, and even worse. This 
last consideration is a most important one. The system of 
purchase, and even, to a certain extent, the possible operation 
of favouritism, attract into the army precisely those young 
men who, if they did not do that, would do nothing, and who 
are far too numerous, and too remuant a class to remain un- 
employed with impunity. The young nobleman, who can find 
no occupation to fill up the years which must elapse between 
leaving college and succeeding to the family honours and estate, 
and whose dés@uvré condition now (if they are not in Parliament) 
makes them objects almost of compassion; the younger sons of 
the aristocracy, who shrink from the laborious professions, and 
have means sufficient to exempt them from the necessity of toil ; 
who have not talent enough for the Bar, nor steadiness enough for 
the Church, nor capital enough for commerce, nor taste or voca- 
tion for any of these careers; and the children of wealthy citizens 
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and bankers, who have time to waste and money to spend, and 
who have no great objects to arouse them, and no res augusta 
domi to stimulate them to exertion,—all these, who would other- 
wise be mere “men about town,’ mischievous dawdlers and 
loungers, a burden to themselves and a plague to all around 
them, now eagerly press into a profession in which wealth and 
connexion insure advancement. 

But besides these, there is another class at least as numerous, 
and whose capacities, which would otherwise run to waste, are 
caught up and turned to account by the army, and whose “ uti- 
lisation” (to use a Benthamite phrase) is greatly facilitated by the 
system of purchase. We refer to what may be termed the illiterate 
gentry, youths of good birth and connexion, averse to study, 
loathing a sedentary life, dull in acquisition but by no means 
stupid in action, into whom it has been found impossible to instil 
anything beyond the merest rudiments of polite learning, who 
can acquire nothing through the medium of books, who could 
acquire much through the medium of practice. These men will 
often make admirable officers, though they would make very bad 
lawyers, clergymen, doctors, or merchants. They can buy a 
commission, though it would be utterly impossible for them to 
obtain one, were anything like a rigid examination to meet them 
on the threshold. Yet they are excellent materials for the rough 
work of war. They have courage in overflowing abundance, 
bodily activity and strength, a fine spirit of adventure, pre- 
sence of mind, sagacity, and tact; hardships are fun to them; 
danger and difficulty are temptations; they seem expressly made 
for the military profession. ‘They feel no vocation for any other 
walk in life; they are conscious of no qualities which would 
secure them success elsewhere; they do see a prospect of rising, 
and distinguishing themselves in the army, and accordingly they 
are willing, not only to serve you for nothing, but to pay for 
serving you. Is it not well, both for themselves and for the 
country, to accept their gratuitous services, and to turn them to 
account ?* 








* It is not difficult to trace the origin of the actual anomalies of our military 
system—its being recruited from the lowest classes, and officered from the highest, 
as well as the nearly gratuitous character of the service. In the feudal times 
gentlemen held their lands on the tenure of military service ; they received them 
in fee-simple, or on lease, on condition of serving in the army, and bringing a certain 
number of followers into the field ; they received no pay at all —their estates were 
pay given in advance. Their service appeared to be gratuitous, but in fact it was 
not so. It was highly paid, only it was paid in land, and not in eash. The mili- 
tary profession being thus confined to gentlemen, and being considered the only 
one fit for gentlemen, was sought by all who wished to become or to be thought 
gentlemen, and the privilege of bearing arms was one for which parrenus and 
noureaux riches were glad to pay. ‘Thus there seems to be a rude sort of historical 
justice, both in the monopoly of military rank by the upper classes, and in the 
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“But,” it is alleged, “the system of purchase is a cruel injustice 
to the poor officer, who cannot buy his way up, and who there- 
fore sees younger, less experienced, and less meritorious men, 
promoted over his head, who perhaps remains a subaltern till his 
strength is failing and his hair is grey; while boys, to whom he 
taught the rudiments of the profession, become field-officers, have 
the command of regiments, and retire as major-generals.” It may 
be an unwise system; it may operate cruelly in individual in- 
stances; but it cannot fairly be termed unjust. On the whole, 
we are not sure that it does not answer nearly as well for the 
poor as for the rich; in time of war it certainly answers better. 

There is no injustice in it, because every man, on entering the 
army, knows its regulations and its chances. The rich man 
enters it, knowing that he will in time be able to buy his way 
up. The poor man enters it, expecting that in time he will get 
his promotion without purchase. With him it is as much a 
pecuniary speculation as a struggle for distinction. It may enable 
him to make money as fast and as certainly as he could have 
done, without capital, in any other profession—faster, probably, 
in war, unless he be a man of unusual capacity and energy. As all 
vacancies by death, (as a rule,) whether from illness or in action, 
are filled up without purchase by the next in rank, poor officers 
thus frequently obtain promotion, as well as original commissions, 
at no expense. They calculate on doing so. A man who steadily 
devotes himself to his profession, and is moderately lucky, may 
expect to obtain at least one step, and in time of war two or 
three steps, without purchase. Promotion may come slowly, but 
it comes at length, and when it comes, is all clear gain. The 
commission, which he did not buy, he may yet sell. If he be 
senior lieutenant, the death of a captain is £2000 or £3000 put 
into his pocket. If he be major, the death of his colonel gives 
him £5000, or £6000, which he can realize at pleasure. If he 
be unusually fortunate, and live through a protracted war, it is 
quite possible that he may quit the service as lientenant-colonel, 
and receive £10,000 for his commission, without having pur- 
chased a single step. The coloneley which the poor officer re- 
ceives for nothing, by the death of his superior, that superior, 
being a rich man, probably purchased for £6000 or £7000. 
Of course these are only chances, but they are chances on which 
he calculates when he chooses his profession. A poor officer, 
then, on entering the army, looks not merely to his pay, but to 








scanty remuneration they receive. The very hereditary wealth which enables them 
to dispense with good pay is in itself their pay. It was given to their ancestors as 
a retaining fee, on condition that they and their descendants should serve the 
Crown gratuitously when called into the field. 
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the contingent prospect of retiring with a capital of many thou- 
sand pounds, which he is to inherit by the death of richer col- 
leagues. If he wants gratuitous promotion, he must be content 
to let it come slowly. If he wants rapid promotion, he must be 
content to pay for it. 

Nor are the cases in which first commissions and subsequent 
steps are obtained without purchase, by any means so rare as 
we imagine. From a statement made in the House of Com- 
mons by Colonel Lindsay, it appears that in 1853, before the 
war broke out, of 30 lieutenant-colonels, 13 were promoted 
without purchase ; of 51 majors, 22; of 266 captains, 120. In 
1854—a remarkable year no doubt—of '795 first commissions 
granted, only 358 were purchased. Between 1836 and 1846, 
the number of non-commissioned officers promoted to commis- 
sions gratis was 245. And, finally, in the last 15 years, out of 
357 officers who became lieutenant-colonels, only 169 purchased 
their commissions, and of these 93 had obtained their majorities, 
and 57 their companies without purchase; so that only 49 out 
of the whole number, or less than one-seventh, had purchased 
all their steps. 

Indeed, the real hardship—we feel tempted to say the injus- 
tice—of the system, falls rather on the rich than on the poor— 
on those, that is, who by dying in harness lose the (often) large 
sums of money they have invested in the purchase of their com- 
missions. ‘Those very prizes (gratuitous commissions) of which 
we have just spoken as the attraction and remuneration and 
compensation of the poor officer, are in the majority of cases 
gained at the expense of the less fortunate though the more 
wealthy. The gratis commission, which gladdens the heart of 
the receiver, who has waited for it perhaps for years, is taken 
from another who has purchased it, and who perhaps had no 
other property in the world. The prizes which reward one set 
of men are the spoils torn from the dead bodies of another. 
Certainly this does seem a flagrant and cruel injustice. An 
officer, say, has purchased his original commission; he has 
bought himself up step by step in the service; he may have ex- 
pended all he possesses by the time he attains his regiment ; and 
he designs to sell out in a few years, in the conviction that the 
£10,000 which his lieutenant-coloneley has cost him, will be a 
comfortable provision for his widow. If he lives to sell out, all 
goes well. But if he sickens and dies, or if, being brave and 
forward in action, and of devoted gallantry, he falls nobly on 
the field, he forfeits his commission, it goes to the next in rank 
gratis, and the money he paid for it is lost. If he sells out in 
January, he secures £500 a year for ever. If he remains and 
is killed in February, his widow has only a pension of £70 for her 
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life. Thus we give him every motive to avoid danger. He goes 
into action feeling that any chance shot may bring his family to 
ruin. Surely this is neither wise nor righteous.* 

But mark how every portion of this system is linked together. 
If, moved by the previous hardship just described, and the other 
anomalies and inequities alleged against it, we abolish pur- 
chase in the army, we remove precisely that feature in our mili- 
tary arrangement which tempts the rich, which attracts the 
noble, which utilises the idle, which rewards the poor, which com- 
pensates for the frequent neglect of the meritorious. Nay, more, 
we should remove precisely that feature which is the chief and 
most effectual, if not the only possible corrective of what every 
one admits to be the most crying evil of our military hierarchy, 
and the pressure of which at the present moment we are feeling 
with peculiar severity,—namely, the slowness of promotion, and 
the consequently advanced age at which the higher grades in 
the service are reached, And the efficacy of this corrective is 
most closely dependent upon that especial anomaly which we 
have just pointed out as the most grievous hardship in the whole 
case,—namely, the loss of their commissions by those who die 
in harness or fall in battle. Indeed, it is scarcely an exaggera- 
tion to say that this is the keystone of all that is beneficial in. 
the system. 

There are only three conceivable modes and rules of promo- 
tion,—-promotion according to desert, promotion according to 
seniority, or promotion by purchase, Promotion according to 
desert—promotion by merit, as it is usually termed—the most 
apparently just and the most theoretically tempting of the three, 
is the most unworkable, and, as a few considerations will show, 





* We may mention two recent instances of this anomalous hardship. In one, 
the scion of a noble family, who had worked or bought his way up to a high 
grade, married, and was about to sell out and settle the value of his commission 
on his wife, as he had no other property. But his father, an old general of high 
renown, was averse to his son’s leaving the army, and to gratify him the son post- 
poned his retirement, The father died last year, and the son was about to realize ; 
but his regiment was ordered to the Crimea, and his honour he thought required 
him to go with it. He is too brave an officer not to be foremost in danger, and if 
he dies, those dependent on him will be destitute. 

Another gallant officer, Colonel Willoughby Moore, was ordered off with his 
regiment to the seat of war. He was then offered £15,000 for his commission, 
but refused it. The vessel in which he sailed was wrecked off the coast of Spain. 
He might easily have saved himself, but he refused to leave the ship till every 
private had been got away. The greater number were rescued, but the Colonel 
and a few others were too late, and perished nobly in their duty. Colonel Moore, 
too, was recently married, and his death left his family without provision ;—and 
he knew it would do so as he went down. The £15,000 he might have received for 
his commission was sacrificed, and but for the generous intervention of her Ma- 
jesty, (who allotted her £100 a year,) his widow would have had nothing but the 
usual miserable pension of £70. 
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is practically impossible. For how can merit, ¢.¢., qualification— 
be tested, and by whom shall it be judged? In time of peace— 
and three-fourths of our lives are now passed in peace: thank 
God for it! and long may it be so—but in peace what means 
have officers, especially in subaltern grades, of displaying their 
relative qualifications ? They may all know their routine duties ; 
they may all be tolerably steady; they may all, as far as can be 
known, be spirited and courageous ; they may all be prompt and 
obedient. But how can it be ascertained which will be coolest 
in the hour of peril, most clear and decided in moments of per- 
plexity, most fertile in resources in crises of difficulty or in cir- 
cumstances of abandonment and isolation, and who will most com- 
mand the devotion and obedience of his troop? Who will be 
able to discern or to divine those invaluable qualities which are 
never seen till the perilous conjuncture calls them forth,—to 
discover the genius which lies hid under apparent dulness and 
undemonstrative silence, the shallow incapacity which is veiled 
by flashing brilliancy, and the daring and desperate energy 
which in scenes of tedium and inaction shows itself only in mis- 
chief and insubordination. In ordinary garrison life, no one but 
the actual colonel or major in command could form any guess 
even as to what would be the respective merits of those beneath 
him,—and even his estimate, unless he be gifted with unusual 
insight into character, would be worth little. It is only the or- 
deal of actual warfare that calls forth and brings to light the 
real qualities of military men, and even then they are rarely 
known except to their own comrades and immediate superiors. 
Merit, therefore, in the case before us, could never mean more 
than the opinion which the lieutenant-colonel of a regiment might 
form of the merit of his inferior officers—an opinion which must 
always be formed on insufficient grounds, which will often be 
mere conjecture, which will sometimes be mere liking and par- 
tiality. Generals and commanders-in-chief, except in the rarest 
instances, could know nothing about the matter, and therefore 
could have no voice in it. Now, are we prepared to place the 
entire promotion, from the ensign to the major, in the hands of 
the lieutenant-colonel of the regiment? Is there the least reason 
to suppose that such an arrangement would give us any security 
that qualifications would always be recognised, and desert always 
rewarded? Is it at all certain that it would give us more capa- 
ble or meritorious officers than we have now? And what 
would be the state of feeling in the regiment, the harmony at 
mess, the good fellowship among comrades, were such a system 
to be adopted? Is it not certain that corrupt partiality or in- 
competent judgment would dictate half the promotions,—and 
that whether it did or not, it would be supposed to do so—which 
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would be nearly as mischievous? Would not subalterns be 
always seeking not so much to do and learn their duty as to 
make themselves personally agreeable to their commanding offi- 
cer? Is it not plain that “promotion by merit” would inevit- 
ably become in effect “ promotion by favour,” or fall back into 
“ promotion by seniority,’—according as the colonel was unscru- 
pulous and daring, or conscientious and timid—anxious to do 
justice and preserve peace? And, finally, is there any one who 
reflects on these things, or any single man of sense in the army, 
who believes that a system of promotion according to desert— 
in any but the higher grades at least—could by possibility be 
carried out ? 

Well! what would be the operation of “ promotion according 
to seniority,” if the existing power of buying up and selling out 
be abolished, as is proposed? It would be mischievous and fatal 
beyond conception. There are usually ten captains to each regi- 
ment, but only two majors and one lieutenant-colonel. Two 
lieutenant-colonels therefore must die or resign before both the 
majors can obtain their regiment, and five majors before all the 
captains get their majorities. Under such a plan it is obvious 
that promotion would be so slow that, except during a sanguin- 
ary war, no man could arrive to the command of a regiment, 
scarcely even could become a field-officer—till he was past the 
age for active and efficient service.* The army list would be 
utterly choked up with grey-headed captains, decrepit majors, 
octogenarian colonels—the precise evil which (mitigated as it is 
by the system of purchase) is even now complained of as fatal 
to the efficiency of our army. 

Now purchase goes a great way to correct this evil. It ope- 
rates by a double process, Men are induced to retire in reason- 
able time by the power of realizing large sums by the sale of their 
commissions, and thereby securing a provision for their family 
or their old age, and thus vacancies are made to be filled up by 
younger men, and promotion becomes continuous and sometimes 
pretty rapid. As a general rule, an officer retires soon after he 
gets his lieutenant-colonelcy, unless he is excessively fond of his 
profession, or is in the full vigour of life, or sees a prospect of 
active service, or is possessed of interest which gives promise of 
further promotion. If he could not sell out, he would have no 





° This is shown by the artillery and engineer corps, where promotion goes by 
seniority alone, 

In the artillery in 1854, out of 222 captains 93 were above 35, and of 52 lieute- 
nant-colonels, 45 were above 50, and 24 above 60 years old. 

In the engineers, of 96 captains, 65 were above 35, and 23 above 45. Out of 
25 lieutenant-colonels, 23 were above 50. In the brevet of 1841, no artillery 
colonel got promotion as major-general who was under 70 years of age. 
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motive to retire, since he would gain nothing in hand, he would 
avoid no risk of loss, and he would !ose an honourable grade and 
a fair salary, and the chance of further advance. Again, pur- 
chase enables young men who have money, to step over the 
heads of older men who have not, and thus often to rise to posts 
of command while still in the prime of manhood and in the full 
vigour of their bodily and mental powers.* We are even now 
clamouring (and with justice) for younger men as colonels and 
generals :—well! the system of purchase secures you at least 
several such—and is the only means you possess of securing any. 

But what is the great inducement to men to spend large sums 
of money in thus purchasing that comparatively rapid promotion 
which is as desirable for the country as for themselves? The 
certainty that they can sell out and realize whenever they wish 
to retire—that, in fact, their money has not been spent, but in- 
vested. And what induces so large a number of field-officers 
and colonels to sell out and so make room for younger men? 
Not only, nor principally, the desire of exchanging regimental 
rank for hard cash, for the post of lieutenant-colonel is a plea- 
sant one in time of peace, and an interesting and distinguished 
one in time of war, and they lose in immediate income by the 
change. No! it is the reflection that if they die or are killed in 
action they will lose the value of their commission—that they will 
in fact sacrifice their property—that they must realize in time if 
they wish to make sure of realizing at all—that, in a word, they 
had better sell now, or they may be able to sell never. Their 
strongest motive to retire by purchase in favour of their juniors, 
lies in that very regulation of the service, the hardship and cruelty 
of which we pointed out a few pages back, and which Mr. Head- 
lam a few weeks since endeavoured to persuade the House of 
Commons to abolish, These facts and considerations surely 
suffice to show that the system of purchase—with all its anoma- 
lies, its theoretical indefensibility, its injustice to individuals, its 
frequent hardships, its occasional cruelty—is even more benefi- 
cial than injurious to the efficiency of the service ; that all its 
parts hang together; that you cannot deal with it except as a 
whole; and that you cannot abolish it without compensation, nor 
without a substitute. 

You cannot meddle with it bit by bit. You cannot, as Mr. 
Headlam proposed, give the value of their commissions to those 





* The average age of colonels on full pay in January 1854, was 52 years. 

The average age of lieutenant-colonels on full pay in January 1854, was 45 years. 

The average age of major-generals promoted by the brevet of 1841, 1846, and 
1851, was 56, 53, and 59 years respectively. 

In the last war, all the major-generals serving in the Peninsula, reached that 
rank between the ages of 30 and 40—under the combined influence of purchase, 
interest, and mortality. 
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who fall in action, without giving it at the same time to those 
who die in active service: the distinction is too nice, and the in- 
equity would be too glaring. You cannot concede this value or 
this right of sale to either or both these classes without remov- 
ing, as we have seen, the great inducement to old men to retire. 
And if you thake this concession, you must make it at the ex- 
pense of the country and not of the service—that is, the country, 
and not the officer next in rank, must purchase the commissions 
of the dying or the slain, for otherwise you would be destroying 
the great inducement to the poor and enterprising to enter the 
army, by removing one of the chief prizes of the military pro- 
fession. It is just the chance of those commissions without pur- 
chase which constitute at once the temptation and the reward 
for the long and patient service of the poor subaltern. 

Nor can you abolish the system of purchase and sale without 
becoming yourselves the purchasers of all the commissions of all 
the officers in the army. This is obvious and simple justice, 
and would not be denied for a moment in a country so noted 
for its reverence for vested interests and warranted expectations 
as England. Mr. Layard’s proposal, that only those who have 
paid for their commissions need to be repaid or to be allowed to 
sell, is clearly as unjust as would be a proposal to refuse the 
power of sale to all. For every man has entered the army on 
the faith of its existing regulations, and tempted far more by its 
prizes than by its pay. And since, as we have seen, nearly 
every officer obtains one or more steps without purchase, the 
proposition of the honourable member for Aylesbury would not 
only be a sort of robbery by decimation, but would be an im- 
mediate and large reduction of the remuneration, already scanty 
enough, of all who hold her Majesty’s commissions. 

Now, what is the aggregate price (“ regulation” price) of the 
commissions in the British army? What sum should we have 
to pay for the equitable abolition of the system of purchase? 
not that, if that abolition were desirable, the sum, or any sum, 
should be grudged, or would signify one straw. A recent return 
from the Horse Guards gives the following result :— 


216 Commissions of Lieutenant-Colonel, value £1,028,925 








261 ” Major, * 917,225 
1763 46 Captain, 35 3,669,300 
2320 = Lieutenant, pe 1,891,995 

993 ~ Ensign and Cornet, ,, 561,090 
5553 Total, £8,068,535 


But the payment even of this enormous sum would not com- 
pensate the officers of the army for the abolition of the purchase 
system, nor be the full measure of what the country would 
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require to pay for its extinction. For, as is notorious, far more 
than the “regulation” price has been paid by the actual holders 
of commissions, especially in the higher grades. The established 
price, for example, of a lieutenant-colonelcy in the Foot Guards 
is £9000 :—£15,000 has sometimes been given. In the line, that 
grade costs £4500 nominally,—sometimes £10,000 really,—and 
soon. But passing over this, which is unrecognised and illegi- 
timate, the abolition of purchase, by removing so large a number 
of the “ prizes” in the army, would necessitate higher pay. A 
poor subaltern is willing enough to serve you for £120 a year, 
AND the prospect of a saleable but unpurchased commission worth 
£2000 or £3000. Would he, or could he, serve you for the 
miserable pittance WITHOUT the glorious and tempting chance ? 

The résumé we have given of the military hierarchy, in all its 
regulations, ramifications, and consequences, will have made it 
quite clear to our readers, that the only mode by which it would 
be possible to reconcile the abolition of the system of purchase 
with the advantages—which we cannot forego, the salvation, we 
may say,—which we must not put to hazard—now flowing from 
that system, is one the expense of which seems appalling. We 
must remember the unescapeable conditions of the problem we 
have to solve ;—that we have to combine promotion by order of 
seniority with having men at the head of regiments and in high 
command, while still young or in the prime of life. We have to 
make officers rise by regular gradation, and yet be majors at 
30 years of age, Lieutenant-Colonels at 35, and Major-Generals 
at 40. In order to effect this, we must induce seniors to retire 
as fast at least on the average as at present—faster if possible. 
Of course this can only be done by enabling all who wish to 
retire on full pay after 25 years’ service. An arrangement of 
this sort would enable every man to retire at the age of 45, 
unless he really loved his profession, felt within him vigour and 
capacity for further service, and saw a fair prospect of being 
actively employed. The worn, the idle, the pleasure-loving, the 
feeble, and the incompetent, would be thus removed, and pro- 
motion would become as rapid as was desirable. 

We do not say that such a plan is impossible or would be 
unwise. There is no doubt that we can afford this, or any- 
thing else. There is no doubt that in dealing with so costly 
and stupendous an instrument as the army, efficiency is the only 
economy. Expense is literally a matter of NO concern. In 
using and managing a machine of which every pivot is a dia- 
mond and every wheel is made of gold, who in his senses would 
regard any consideration but how to make it work well and last 
long? But thus much is certain—that if you do abolish pur- 
chase, you must adopt the costly substitute we have suggested. 
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Ant. VIII.—Letter to the Queen on Lord Chancellor Cranworth’s 
Marriage and Divorce Bill. By the Hon. Mrs, Norton. 
London, 1855. 


Ir is, doubtless, less known in our own, than in the great 
southern capital, that, in the course of last year, Mrs. Norton 
privately circulated among her friends, what may be called a 
thin volume, or a bulky pamphlet, entitled, “ English Laws for 
Women in the Nineteenth Century.” It is an illustration ra- 
ther than a disquisition ; a moving ex cample rather than a chapter 
of formal argumentation—a painful episode of personal history 
more weighty and pregnant in its simple details of much wrong 
and mighty suffering, than sheafs of subtle controversy, or swell- 
ing declamation. And it is one of those “ over-true tales,” the 
pathos of which goes straight to the heart. 

Into the minuter circumstances of the sad story it is not neces- 
sary toenter. It is enough that we should express our faith in 
Mrs. Norton’s statements, and our sympathy with her sufferings. 
If we speak incidentally of her trials, in the course of this ar ticle, 
it will not be because we have been made acquainted with them 
through the medium of an unpublished pamphlet, but because 
they have become sufficiently matters of notoriety to render all 
reservation unnecessary and inexpedient. Our business is with 
the subject itself, not with the case which illustrates it. In the vo- 
lume which the injured lady circulated last year, she declared that 
she would not write again, except upon this subject; and so far 
she has kept her word. Within the last few weeks she has pre- 
sented to the outside public a Letter to the Queen on the Laws 
of Marriage and Divorce. There is the less necessity, therefore, 
that we should dwell upon the contents of the work which has 
not come formally before our literary tribunal. 

And, in truth, the published pamphlet very closely resembles 
that written for private distribution. It is the same with a dif- 
ference—the difference principally consisting in the omission of 
the extracts from Lord Melbourne’s letters, which have, doubt- 
less, been read with curiosity in the first instance, and admira- 
tion in the second, That the published work deals largely in 
private matters we do not complain. The redress of many great 
public wrongs has been brought about by the exposure of private 
grievances, But for such reference to individual cases it would 
be said, as, indeed, it often is said, “ All you say may be very 
true in theory—but the system of which you complain works 
well. The evils are possible evils, but in fact they do not arise.” 
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To shew that they have arisen, and that they do arise, is to shew 
that they may and will again arise : and to demonstrate that they 
are not possibilities but actualities is to enlist the sympathies of 
many who would turn aside with indifference from the theoreti- 
cal question, and remain content with things as they are. To 
talk about the “ bad taste” of obtruding matrimonial quarrels 
upon the public is simply to talk as a dolt or a petit maitre. As 
if such questions as these could be settled by an appeal to taste. 
It is not to be supposed that Mrs. Norton—a woman, with all 
the generous impulses and fine sensibilities of genius, has any 
personal gratification in telling the world how her domestic life 
has been one long scene of conflict and humiliation—how the 
sweetest of human faces has been clouded with sorrow, and the 
kindliest of human hearts filled with bitterness, by a process too 
certain in its operation for humanity to resist. As well might 
you suppose that when “ Sczevola’s right hand hissed in the Tus- 
can fire,” there was personal gratification in the self-torture. For 
our own parts, knowing well what it must have cost her, we ad- 
mire the courage, and applaud the martyrdom of the English 
lady who, sustained by her strong conviction of the justice of a 
great cause, can thus tread down ‘all the delicate instincts of wo- 
manhood—ay, even those of much-bearing and much-forbearing 
motherhood—whilst she pleads the common cause of her sister- 
sufferers, the highest and the lowest alike. 

There will, doubtless, be among Mrs. Norton’s readers many 
women, prosperous in their love, « or believing themselves to be 
thus prosperous, who will say that they deplore her revelations, 
and repudiate her doctrines. They are in health—or their 
disease is latent and unsuspected—and they need not the Physi- 
cian. Happy are they in their security—or their delusion. 
That Mrs. Norton’s case is an exceptional one in degree, we 
believe, but only in degree. Even in degree, though exceptional, 
it is not solitary ; and in kind we are afraid it is common. It 
so happens that in this unhappy instance all the evils of the 
existing laws, as they affect women, find apt illustration, meeting 
together and being massed into a strange congeries of multitudi- 
nous wrong. But any one of these evils, taken separately, is 
sufficient to call attention to the existing state of the law, and to 
clamour loudly for the most earnest consideration that can be 
given to the great question of human justice which it involves. 
It is no reason, because there are happy homes in England, and 
honoured and cherished wives, that those who are wronged and 
outraged, should not be protected by the law. And ought not 
the thank-offering of the prosperous to be boundless sy mpathy 
with those poor bankrupts in domestic love, whose cause Mrs, 
Norton is so eloquently pleading ? 
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As briefly as we can, and as much as possible in Mrs. Norton’s 
own words, we propose to state at the outset what are the indivi- 
dual wrongs grouped together in her unhappy case :— 


“JT cannot,” she writes in the published pamphlet, “divorce my 
husband either for adultery, desertion, or cruelty. I must remain 
married to hisname. . . «. Iam, as regards my husband, in a worse 
position than if I had been divorced by him. In that case, English- 
men are so generous that some chivalrous-hearted man might perhaps 
have married and trusted me, in spite of the unjust cloud upon my 
name. I am not divorced, and I cannot divorce my husband; yet I 
can establish no legal claim upon him, nor upon any living human 
being.” 

“I do not receive,” says Mrs. Norton, “and have not received for 
the last three years a single farthing from my husband. He retains, 
and always has retained, property that was left in my home—gifts 
made to me by my own family on my marriage, and to my mother— 
articles bought from my literary earnings, &c. He receives from my 
trustees the interest of the portion bequeathed me by my father, who 
died in the public service. . . . Ihave also(as Mr. Norton im- 
pressed upon me by sub-peenaing my publishers) the power of earn- 
ing by literature—which fund, though it be the grant of heaven, not 
the legacy of earth, is no more legally mine than my family pro- 
perty. . . . When we first separated, he offered me as sole pro- 
vision, a small pension paid by Government to each of my father’s 
children ; reckoning that pension as his.” 

“In order to raise money on our marriage settlements,” says Mrs. 
Norton, in another place, “‘ my signature was necessary. To obtain 
my signature Mr. Norton drew up a contract. He dictated the terms 
himself, and I signed it. The effect of my signature was that Mr. 
Norton immediately raised the loan. The effect of his signature was 
absolutely nil. In 1851 my mother died. She left me (through my 
brother, to guard it from my husband) a small annuity, as an addition 
to my income. Mr. Norton first endeavoured to claim her legacy, 
and then balanced the first payment under her will, by arbitrarily 
stopping my allowance, I insisted that the allowance was secured 
by her own signature, and other signatures, to a formal deed. He 
defied me to prove it—‘ as by law man and wife were one, and could 
not contract with each other; and the deed was therefore good for 
nothing.’”’ 

* I wrote,” says Mrs. Norton, “ two pamphlets, one on ‘ The Sepa- 
ration of Mother and Child,’ and the other, ‘A Plain Letter to the 
Lord Chancellor, by Pierce Stevenson, Esquire.’ The ‘ British and 
Foreign Quarterly Review’ attributed to me a paper I did not write, 
and never saw, ‘On the Grievances of Woman;’ and boldly setting 
my name in the index as the author, proceeded, in language strange, 
rapid, and virulent, to abuse the writer, calling her a she-devil and a 
she-beast. No less than 142 pages were devoted to the nominal task 
of opposing the Infant Custody Bill, and in reality of abusing me. 
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Not being the author of the paper criticised, I requested my solicitor 
to prosecute the Review for libel. He informed me that, being a 
married woman, I could not prosecute of myself—that my husband 
must prosecute—my husband, wieo had assailed me with every libel 
in his power. There could be no prosecution; and I was left to study 
the grotesque anomaly in law, of having my defence made necessary, 
and made impossible, by the same person.” 


Culled from different parts of Mrs. Norton’s “ Letter to the 
Queen,” these facts may be supposed to represent the sum and 
substance of the plaint against that state of the law which de- 
clares the “ non-existence” of married women, A woman, ex- 
cept under very extraordinary circumstances, cannot divorce her 
husband. She cannot hold property; she cannot earn money 
for herself; she cannot enter into legal contracts; she cannot 
defend herself against libel. Is it right that her identity should 
be thus merged into her husband’s—that legally she should be 
“ non-existent”—-a nominal appendage or “chattel” of one who 
has practically cast her off, and ceased to be her protector or 
provider ? 

We may admit, at the outset, that there is some difficulty in 
arguing such a question as this in a perfectly unprejudiced and 
dispassionate manner. The man will take the man’s view of the 
question; the woman will take the woman’s. Reviewers, how- 
ever, are of no sex. They are collective and epiczene; of many- 
sided vision and catholic sympathies—judges, and not advocates. 
If our summing up, as we anticipate, is satisfactory to neither 
party, we shall rest assured that it is not much wanting in justice 
and truth. 

As long as there are men and women in the world, there will 
be bad husbands and bad wives. As long as there are human 
laws, there will be defects and insufficiencies in them. Let us 
legislate as we may, there will still be cases which our Jaws will 
not reach—still cases of individual hardship very painful to con- 
template. If the laws were made by mixed assemblies of men 
and women, there would still be cases in which they would bear 
hardly on one sex more than on the other. All that we can do 
is to approximate to a just striking of the balance in the aggre- 
gate, compounding for an occasional instance of individual in- 
justice. 

It need not be said that the practical equality of the sexes is 
contended for by very few, or that those few know not what they 
are asking. ‘To demand equal privileges is at the same time to 
demand equal responsibilities. Every rational woman knows 
that, if she is to be exempted from certain responsibilities, she 
must forego certain privileges in return for the exemption. 
Every rational man acknowledges that, inasmuch as he enjoys 
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greater privileges, it is just that he should be subject to greater 
responsibilities. The question is, whether, in the present state of 
the law, and present temper of society, the woman does not 
purchase her exemption from certain responsibilities by too large 
a sacrifice of certain privileges or rights. 

We incline to think that she does. We make the concession 
more sparingly than may perhaps be appreciated by the more 
vehement advocates of the Rights of Women; but we yield to 
none in our delicate regard for the dignity of the sex, or our 
earnest consideration for their happiness, The question is one 
not to be regarded with what Mrs. Norton calls the eye of the 
Cyclops. It may be true that men regard it in this one-eyed 
manner ; but it is not less true that women take an equally con- 
tracted view of the subject. Not contented with moderate ad- 
missions and concessions, the latter frequently weaken their argu- 
ment and injure their cause by contending for more than can be 
fairly granted to them either in theory or in practice. And in 
no instance is this more noticeable than in the manner in which 
the question of Divorce is argued. It is not sufficient in many 
cases to concede that the difficulties which lie in the way of the 
wife, who would obtain an absolute release from her conjugal 
obligations, ought to be mitigated by the law. It is contended 
by many a fair controversialist that a breach of conjugal fide- 
lity, whether on the one side or the other, should be visited by 
the same consequences, as an offence with which the sex of the 
delinquent has nothing to do. “ We are bound,” it is said, “ by 
the same divine laws. We have made the same vows to cling 
to each other, in loyalty and truth; and there are no conceivable 
grounds upon which one of the contracting parties can claim 
exemption more than the other from obligations clearly defined 
and voluntarily undertaken.” 

It must be understood that we are arguing the case, as be- 
tween man and woman—not between the human creature and 
the Divine Lawgiver. It is not for us to say more in reply to 
an assertion of the eternal truth that God’s commandments are 
issued to all mankind—to man and to woman alike—than that 
we humbly and hopefully believe that we are all judged accord- 
ing to our opportunities, and that where there has been much 
temptation there will be much mercy. The crime may be the 
same in the eyes of God, whether committed by man or by wo- 
man ; but it does not therefore follow that by whichsoever sex 
it may be committed, the offence against the other is the same. 
In the conjugal contract, the antecedent chastity of the man is 
not pretended by one party or expected by the other. Un- 
fortunately, in this Christian country, where early marriages are 
rare, and early depravity is not—where our youths in all ranks 
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of society are cast, with their strong passions and weak princi- 
ples, into a vortex ‘of temptation from which not one in a hun- 
dred struggles unpolluted—there must be a tacit understanding 
that, whatever may be the conditions imposed upon the future, 
the conditions with respect to the past required of the woman 
are not to be required of the man. Now one crime cannot 
justify or mitigate another. But, doubtless, the notorions fact 
of the general incontinence of men before marriage, diminishes 
the horror with which subsequent infidelities are regarded, and 
therefore the amount of injury inflicted upon the wife. The 
desecration in one case seems less than in the other. The offence 
of the wife changes purity into impurity ; the offence of the hus- 
band makes impurity more impure. There may be exceptions 
on both sides; but this is the rule. In the woman’s case there 
is the loss of a priceless jewel, which the man is not expected to 
carry with him to his new conjugal home. 

That bravery is to Man what chastity is to Woman—that 
society expects all its men to be brave and all its women to be 
chaste—may not be, in theory or in practice, good Christian mora- 
lity. But arguing the case as between Man and Woman, it 
would seem to be not otherwise than just to indicate that if there 
are qualities of which the world takes less account in men than 
in women, there are others of which less account is taken in 
women than in men. ‘The want of courage, which disgraces a 
man, is no slur upon the reputation of a woman, That very 
contact with the world—that very exposure to its indurating 
and invigorating influences which make strong nerves, and 
steady pulses, ‘and steadfast hearts, also brings its temptations 
and contaminations to pollute the minds and defile the bodies of 
men, making them strong to do and weak to resist. Woman 
may put forth the plea of circumstances ; may not man also ad- 
vance it? Ifthe weakness and helplessness of the one sex may 
be asserted in extenuation of certain deficiencies of character 
and conduct, may not the temptations to which the other sex is 
exposed, be also pleaded in mitigation of their short-comings? 
It were clearly unreasonable to expect men to be both as though 
they were, and as though they were not, exposed to the indurat- 
ing environments of the world. 

‘When a woman argues it is hard that that which is expected 
from her sex is not also expected from the other, she should 
consider how much is expected from men which is not expected 
from women. Assuredly if she yields much she receives much 
in return. That chivalrous acknowledgment of her weakness, 
which in civilized states of society, induces a man to postpone 
his own safety to that of a woman—in small cases as in great 
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to sacrifice everything, from the ease of the moment to his very 
life, for the sake of one whom he may love with his whole soul, 
or may not know even by name—is in itself no small exchange 
for the requirements of which we have spoken. It is not a 
matter of complaint with men, that if a ship is going to pieces 
on a rock, or is on fire in the midst of the wide ocean, every 
woman on board will be seen safely over the side of the doomed 
vessel before a single man takes to the boats. This may be 
regarded as an extreme illustration: but in a lesser degree such 
sacrifices are being continually made, and there are few men 
who have not at some time or other risked their own safety to 
secure that of a woman. If she, in the hour of danger, be inca- 
pacitated by fear-—if her heart stand still and her limbs fail her, 
and she betray every symptom of helpless terror, it is no dis- 
grace to her to be thus affected. It is “‘ natural’—“ womanly” 
—we love and admire her all the same, and perhaps are the 
more tender and assiduous in our ministrations from the very 
knowledge of this infirmity, But one such failure on the part 
of a man, and he is disgraced for ever in the eyes of the world. 
Yet he does not complain of the unfairness of his destiny. He 
knows that being a man, he must suffer as a man. He does not 
claim the privilege of ranking with women. 

From these considerations, it would appear that, viewing the 
question by the light of simple justice, as between the woman 
and the man, the latter may not unfairly lay claim to a larger 
amount of toleration, than he can accord to his wife, on the 
score of those particular offences which give the death-blow to 
the character of the latter. And in the very circumstance of 
this destructiveness there resides another and a weighty argu- 
ment which ought not to be forgotten in any candid discussion 
of the subject. The reputation of a man receives a greater blow 
from the infidelity of his wife than the fair fame of the wife re- 
ceives from the depravity of the husband. The woman thus 
sinned against may be pitied, if anything so common be regarded 
as fit subject of pity: but the man is commonly sneered at and 
despised. Society is less tolerant of the victim than of the victim- 
iser. The man who goes about “ cornutus” is, and has been for. 
ages, an object of popular derision. It is, perhaps, and not un- 
justly supposed—to the honour of women be it spoken—that few 
good husbands and worthy honourable men are thus disgraced 
by the wickedness of their wives, 

That we have left unnoticed one important element in the 
consideration of this question of conjugal fidelity, as between the 
man and woman, will suggest itself to the majority of our readers, 
The infidelity of the husband inflicts no spurious children upon 
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his wife.* Ifa woman has no other privilege, she has that of 
knowing her own children. The weakness of Mrs. Norton’s re- 
ply to this argument would seem to establish its validity. She 
says, that if the husband’s infidelity does not inflict spurious 
children on his wife, it may inflict them on his neighbour. But 
that is a matter between man and man—not between man and 
woman. And it is as between man and woman, that Mrs. 
Norton discusses, and we now discuss, the subject. It is very 
true, that a man may squander what ought to be devoted to his 
wife and legitimate offspring, upon spurious children born out of 
his house; but if spurious children are born in his house, and re- 
garded as his own, he lavishes both his money and his affections 
upon them, and what is more, the Jaw gives them his property— 
perhaps his whole property—at his death. There is no confusion, 
as regards the woman’s knowledge, of the true and the false. 
Whether her offspring be legitimate or illegitimate, she knows 
it to be her own. But a man, in this the tenderest relation 
which humanity recognises, may be the prey of a miserable de- 
lusion all his life. The victim of injustice himself, he may un- 
consciously be unjust to others, and hereditary honours and pro- 
perty, or wealth acquired by years of self-denying industry, may 
be transmitted to the offspring of a wanton and the living evi- 
dence of his own dishonour. 

Now all or very much of this is practically admitted, even by 
women who in theory protest against it. The Johnsonian doc- 
trine, that wise married women “ will not trouble themselves” 
about the infidelity of their husbands, may not be admissible 
without some qualification. But truly says Mrs. Norton, that a 
wise woman will forgive much, and that chastity is not the only 
virtue :— 


** A man,” she writes, ‘may yield to the temptation of passion, 
who yet at heart loves and respects his wife, and feels, after his de- 
lusion is over, a real shame and repentance. Nor is want of chastity 
the only sin in the world. A woman who is a chaste wife may fill 
her husband’s days with unendurable bitterness; and a man who has 





* There is a passage in Boswell’s Life of Johnson, wherein the “ great moralist” 
delivers his opinion on this subject, which will recall itself to the recollection of 
some of our readers, “ I ( Boswell loquitur) mentioned to him a dispute between a 
friend of mine and his lady, concerning conjugal infidelity, which my friend had 
maintained was by no means so bad in the husband as in the wife. Jounson. ¢ Your 
friend was in the right, sir. Between a man and his Maker, it is a different 
question. But between a man and his wife, a husband’s infidelity is nothing. 
They are connected by children, by fortune, by serious considerations of com- 
munity. Wise married women don’t trouble themselves about infidelity in their 
husbands.’ Boswe tt. ‘To be sure, there is a great difference between the offence 
of infidelity in a man and that of his wife.’ Jounson. ‘ The difference is bound- 
less, The man imposes no bastards on his wife.’’? We cannot add that we adopt, 
without reservation, Johnson’s idea of a “ wise married woman.” 
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lapsed in the observance of the marriage vows may, nevertheless, be 
a kindly husband and father, with whom reconcilement would be a 
safe and blessed generosity. If we add to these admissions woman’s 
natural lingering love for her companion—love undeniable, indisput- 
able—love evidenced each day even among the poor creatures who 
come bruised and bleeding before the police courts, refusing to give 
evidence in a calmer hour against the man, such evidence would con- 
demn to punishment; if we add the love of children, the dread of 
breaking the bond which shall perhaps help a step-mother into the 
mother’s vacated place; if we add the obvious interest, in almost 
every instance, which the woman has to remain in her home; and the 
horror most women must feel at the public exposure and discussion 
of such wrongs, it is evident they would not be so very eager to avail 
themselves, in usual cases, of the extreme remedy.” 


“ But,” adds Mrs, Norton, in this eloquent letter to the Queen, 
“in unusual cases, in cases of the om, stormy, deserted 
life, when profligacy, personal violence, insult, and oppression, 
fill up the measure of that wrong which pardon cannot reach— 
why is there to be no rescue for the woman? why is such a 
man to be sheltered under the Lord Chancellor’s term of ‘ only 
a little profligate,’ and ‘ condonation’ supposed to be the only 

roper notice of his conduct?” In other words, why are the 
eon of Divorce in England such as they are? Why is the dis- 
solution of the vinculum matrimonii so much more difficult on 
the plea of the wife than on the plea of the husband? In Scot- 
land we know that the distinction is not maintained. Why does 
justice assume such different guises on the opposite sides of the 
Tweed ? 

The English law assumes that the two cases are not equal,— 
that the infidelity of the wife is a greater offence than the infidelity 
of the husband, both against the other consort and against society 
at large. And we think we have shown that it is so. But as 
sentence of divorce can only be pronounced by a competent 
tribunal, and that tribunal, whatever the law may be, will consist 
of men, we do not see what evil, which cannot practically be 
held in check, can result from the legal equalization for which 
Mrs. Norton contends. And when we bear in mind what has 
been written above about the willingness of the wife to “ con- 
done”—the natural tendency that there is to forgive inconstancy, 
when not attended with brutal violence and insult—we need not 
be under much apprehension that women, under any state of 
the law, will endeavour to divorce their husbands, except in 
cases of unendurable wrong. 

“Tf an English wife,” says Mrs. Norton, “be guilty of infi- 
delity, her husband can divorce her so as to marry again; but 
she cannoi divorce the husband, a vinculc, however profligate he 
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may be.” This, however, is not exactly the state of the case, as 
she presently shews. “ No law-court,” she continues, “ can 
divorce in England. A special Act of Parliament annulling the 
marriage, is passed for each case. The House of Lords grants 
this almost as a matter of course to the husband, but not to the 
wife. In only four instances (two of which were cases of incest) 
has the wife obtained a divorce to marry again.” “In Scot- 
land,” on the other hand, “the law has power to divorce a vin- 
culo, so as to enable either party to marry again; and the right 
of the wife to apply for such divorce is equal to the right of the 
husband; that license for inconstancy, taken out under the 
English law by the English husband—as one of the masculine 
gender being utterly unknown to the Scottish Courts,” 

In England, the first step towards a divorce, is an action for 
damages, on the part of the husband, against the supposed para- 
mour of the wife. As in these proceedings, the wife is “ non- 
existent,” and cannot appear by counsel to defend herself, the 
chances are that the whole case is prejudged against her, before 
she has the power of saying a word in her own defence. It is 
true that her paramour may defend her; but it is not his interest 
to do so, except by shewing that the husband has offended against 
his wife, and does not enter Court “ with clean hands.” But so 
long as a money-value is set upon the love and fidelity of the 
woman, it is rather the policy of the defendant’s counsel to make 
it appear that she was a bad than that she was a good wife. The 
tariff of damages is of course regulated in accordance with the 
supposed value of the chattel of which the husband is deprived, 
and it is the professional duty of the defendant’s counsel to make 
this chattel appear as valueless as he can. Now this, which is, 
we believe, peculiar to the English law, is an injustice at the very 
outset to the woman. Her character, her position, her very 
means of subsistence are at stake. She is virtually, though non- 
existent and unrecognised, on her trial; but she is not permitted 
to say a word in her own defence, The matter is settled between 
the two men, as though it were one with which she has nothing 
to do. It need not be said that if another woman steal her life- 
partner, the damage which she has sustained is not triable by 
judge, or assessable by jury. There is no pecuniary compensa- 
tion by law established for her. That idea the world considers 
as simply too preposterous for a moment’s consideration. Doing 
or suffering wrong, women are “ non-existent.” The law decrees 
that they cannot injure each other, There may be some com- 
pensation in this. But, unhappily, it is compensation the ad- 
vantages of which are only experienced by the guilty. It is the 
perfection of the English law that the only person for whom 
there is no protection is a virtuous and injured woman, 
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Having thus had his sufferings appraised by a jury, the Eng- 
lish gentleman carries his case to the House of Lords, where it 
is unctuously re-investigated by a knot of elderly Peers, revelling 
in the delicate disclosures of prying chamber-maids and suborned 
valets, If my Lords are satisfied with the evidence, the bill— 
for the decree of divorce takes the shape of an Act of Parliament 
—is passed through all the required stages, and the injured hus- 
band is as absolutely released a vinculo matrimonii as though his 
unhappy partner were silent in the grave. The process is, of 
course, an expensive one, and therefore only open to the rich 
man. To the poor man such a luxury is inaccessible ; and it is 
doubly inaccessible to the poor woman. Only four cases, says 
Mrs. Norton, are on record, of Bills passed at the suit of the 
wife, and two of these were cases of incest. 

Now all this is different in Scotland. The wife is not legally 
non-existent. She has the privilege of defending herself. She 
has the same right as the husband of suing for divorce, and the 
same facility of obtaining it. And what is the result? Is there 
less domestic happiness on this side of the Tweed—are women 
continually putting off their husbands like last year’s fashions ? 
Mark the sarcasm with which Mrs. Norton replies to the 
question :-— 

“ It is with timid reluctance that I permit myself to allude to the 
social condition of that unhappy country (Scotland.) To all loyal 
minds it must be matter for grave and sorrowful reflection, that whilst 
your Majesty is surrounded with faithful wives and discreet ladies in 
London, Windsor, and Osborne, the less cautious portion of the realm 
in which Balmoral is situated, is plunged in the grossest immorality. 
England is virtuous, but Scotland is a ‘ hotbed of vice.’ It is a land 
dedicated to Cupid. Statues of Venus are set up in all the principal 
squares of Edinburgh. The marriage-tie is a mere true lover’s knot. 
The ladies who present themselves at Holyrood are triumphant Mes- 
salinas. And on the decks of the emigrant vessels which crowd the 
harbour of Leith, groups of melancholy cast-off husbands might be 
seen bidding reproachful farewell to that inhospitable country where 
they only exist to be repudiated.” 

And from this strain of sarcasm she turns to argument and 
deduction, saying— 

“ The Scotch ladies will deny their guilt. They will deny that the 
upper classes of their nation have proved themselves more immoral 
than the upper classes in England. But they are contradicted by the 
Lord Chancellor and the whole House of English Peers. That body 
of senators have pronounced that to permit women in England to have 
the privilege accorded to the women of Scotland would be productive 
of the grossest immorality, and of multitudinous divorce. Now, to 
support that position, one of three things must be capable of proof. 
Either, having witnessed the effect of the divorce laws of Scotland, 
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and perceiving its women to be a nation of lost creatures, English 
legislators refuse to copy these laws, lest English women become as 
profligate as Scotch women ; or else (and this is a reason to be care- 
fully considered) they fear to trust English women with a privilege 
which their colder Caledonian sisters are less likely to abuse; or 
lastly, the extreme and universal profligacy of English husbands leads 
them to dread that if English women could once obtain the same 
privilege of divorce which is accorded to Scotch women, two English 
women out of three would be immediately discarded by their help- 
mates.”’ 


The evil consequences of assimilating the English law to the 
Scotch, are mere creations of the brain. There is a perverseness 
in human nature which renders a privilege accorded of less value 
than a privilege desired. That which we know we can do, we 
often do not care to do. We clamour loudly for liberty which 
we do not care to use, and often “regain our freedom with a 
sigh.” Great lawyers are not always profound students of hu- 
manity. If they were, we should have to weep over fewer 
legislative errors. Facility of divorce would not necessarily 
produce frequency of divorce. It has often been said, that if the 
marriage contract were made like the lease of a house, renew- 
able or not at the end of seven, fourteen, or twenty-one years, 
there are very few who would avail themselves of the privilege 
of dissolving the bond. It is notorious, too, that among the 
lower classes, those connexions which neither the Church has 
hallowed nor the Law sanctioned, and which, therefore, may be 
severed any day by either party, are frequently maintained in 
spite of what would seem to be the strongest earthly induce- 
ments to dissolve them. ‘They survive mutual love and mutual 
kindness. Habit has the force of a sacrament; and women 
cling, with wonderful tenacity, even to the hand that smites 
them, and kiss the feet that treads them in the dust. The 
drunken, ruffianly, cruel paramour is tolerated and forgiven, 
Let him do what he may in his bestial violence—let him, after 
every conceivable outrage, drive her, shivering with terror and 
cold, into the cruel streets, and how often does it happen that 
she returns to him again with all the ardour and trustingness 
of a first love. Are women, who will bear so much, who will 
forbear so much, who will forgive so much—who will do any- 
thing rather than forsake an unhallowed connexion, not to be 
trusted with the privilege of divorcing themselves from their 
lawful husbands and dissolving that solemn contract which is 
typical of the union of Christ and the Church? Is such a 
privilege one that would be lightly used? The poor lost 
creatures of whom we have spoken, who have a home only upon 

sufferance, whose children are entitled only to their names, do 
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not monopolize the womanly constancy of the world, If they 
are slow to dissolve a connexion, which the law does not recog- 
nise, and which may be broken any hour of the day by a simple 
effort of the will, are we to believe that the lawful wedded wife, 
with a rightful home, and children bearing her husband’s name, 
will eagerly seek for opportunities of discarding the companion 
of years and launching into a new and doubtful future? Is 
not such a supposition opposed to all our knowledge of woman’s 
nature and our experience of woman’s conduct? Is it not 
rather to be believed that whatever facilities of separation the 
law may afford, the influence of old associations, the tender love 
which she bears towards her children, her unwillingness to cloud 
their future by placing them before the world as the offspring of 
divorced parents, her natural abhorrence of notoriety, her doubts 
of greater happiness in her new lot, and, peradventure, even the 
hope of better times to come in her old home—is it not rather, 
we say, to be believed that these influences will be stronger than 
any liberty of divorce which the law can accord to her, and that 
she will hope on and suffer on to the end of her days? Truly, 
yes; save in extreme cases—and for such cases no one denies 
that there ought to be a ready remedy. The argument is, that 
if divorce were to be more readily obtained, the number of suits 
instituted would render the legal facility a crying evil, and that 
if use were not made of this facility it could not be wanted. To 
this we answer, that women, except in eases of grievous, long- 
continued, and complicated wrong, will not rush to the emanci- 
pating tribunal ; but it does not follow on that account that such 
a tribunal ought not to exist. It would be no valid argument 
against the abolition of slavery, even if ill-treatment were much 
rarer than it is, that there are many good masters, and that 
thousands of slaves would not practically demand their freedom 
if it were to be legally declared. The legal remedy ought still 
to exist. The principle is the same whatever the practice may 
be. We all like to know that we may do things which we never 
do. The sense of liberty, general or particular, is pleasant in 
itself; and we do not know when we may not turn it to account. 
We cannot imagine any practical evil that would result from im- 
proving the condition of women, in as far as it is affected by 
the laws of divorce. The facilities of which we speak would only 
be grasped at in cases when it would bea grievous wrong to with- 
hold them. 

“ Now with respect,” writes Mrs. Norton, “ to the condition 
and effect of the laws for women in Scotland, it came out inci- 
dentally in the debate on the Marriage Bill, that the total 
amount of all the divorces in that misguided country during 
the last five years, only averaged twenty in all classes ; and this 
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was not stated in defence of Scotch morality, but as a means of 
calculating what might be expected in England under a new 
system. In Scotland, then, though the right of divorce be equal, 
and the process so easy, that even if the party accused left the 
kingdom, he or she could still be proceeded against by what was 
then termed ‘ edictal citation,’ (or reading the citation aloud at 
the market-cross of Edinburgh, and the pier and shore of Leith, ) 
an average of twenty couples only availed themselves of the law, 
the existence of which so alarms English legislators.” But 
leaving all speculations on the subject—all reference to human 
nature and the laws of the affections—let us see what is the as- 
certained fact, what the result of actual experience in our own 
unhappy country. The fact which Mrs. Norton here intends to 
convey is not very clearly stated. We presume that she means 
to speak of the annual average of divorces granted, It appears 
from a Parliamentary return, issued in 1844, that in the four 
preceding years there had been a total of 169 suits instituted in 
Scotland, or rather more than forty a year. Is there anything 
so formidable in this? In England and Wales, during the same 
period, 162 suits were instituted. Given then the population on 
each side of the Tweed, a plain rule-of-three sums will show us 
the probable number of suits in England under the suggested 
assimilation of the law. 

And let those who are fearful of extending these facilities to 
women, consider again and again, that let the law be what it 
may, it will still be administered by men. If a legal tribunal 
were vested in England with the power of dissolving marriages 
upon suits instituted either by the husband or the wife, it would 
still be left to the men composing that tribunal to decide 
whether the wrongs pleaded and proved by the woman were 
sufficient to entitle her to a divorce. A man’s view of the case 
would still be taken. We are not prepared to say that it would 
be an unjust one. It would be unjust if it were to be based 
upon the supposition, that what is an unpardonable offence 
against the man is an unpardonable offence against the woman : 
and that what on the other hand constitutes a ground for divorce 
against the man is also a sufficient plea for a divorce against the 
woman. Each is entitled to plead certain exemptions and immuni- 
ties on the score of sex; and a just tribunal not regarding man 
and woman as mere “ parties” to a suit—legal abstractions, as it 
were, fleshless, bloodless, passionless—will make for each its pro- 
per allowances, and take care that there shall be due compensa- 
tion. Nature and Society have alike ordained these compensations. 
Why should they not also be ordained by the Law? 

It may be said that, practically, the Law does recognise them, 
but only in a very partial manner. It makes differences and 
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distinctions, rather than awards compensations; and the balance 
is assuredly against the woman. It may be just, for reasons 
which we have already stated, to regard infidelity in the hus- 
band as an offence less grave than infidelity in the wife; and 
we believe that, if the power of divorce were transferred to a 
competent legal tribunal, it would seldom or never dissolve the 
vinculum matrimonii on the simple ground of matrimonial in- 
fidelity on the part of the husband; but when that infidelity is 
of a gross and open character, when the wife is not merely the 
passive recipient of wrong, but is actively insulted and outraged ; 
when the husband ceases not only to cherish, but to protect his 
wife; when his superior strength is put forth, not for but against 
her; when he fulfils in no sense the duties of a husband, but 
stands over her simply as a tyrant*—we do assert that it is a 
disgrace to the English law, that such total and absolute release 
from conjugal bonds, as will render the injured wife, mistress 
not only of her property, but her actions, is not obtainable 
without the aid of an Act of Parliament. 

And this brings us to Mrs. Norton’s second plaint.—A married 
woman, though neither protected nor supported by her husband, 
is, according to English law, so absolutely non-existent, that 
neither what is given to her by others, nor what she earns for 
herself, is her own. Now there are two sides, even to this ques- 


* Take, for example, such a ease as the following, which has recently been 
made public. We give it in the words of an earnest-minded weekly Journalist, 
(the Leader) :—“ A gentleman of property is married to a lady of good con- 
nexions, and of some attractions, but his desire for an heir is not gratified. He 
appears to be an attached husband, and certainly the lady is an attached wife. 
She is attentive to the household, and watches over his interests as carefully as 
if he were not himself eaptious and niggardly. Suddenly, however, he brings for- 
ward a story that she is too familiar with one of the grooms ; that she has pro- 
ceeded to the last familiarities, and has even made herself notorious in the stable- 
yard! This statement, accompanied by very circumstantial details, is told to her 
father, and is believed! The lady indignantly denies the calumny. Other ser- 
vants are set to watch or to persecute her ; the butler taking advantage of her 
position to become a suitor on his own account. The husband, told this fact, does 
not appear to disbelieve it, but does not remove the butler. Perhaps if the 
butler had succeeded, it would have been as useful as if the story about the groom 
had been true. Let the reader picture to himself a lady living in a country-house 
in Ireland, and subjected to treatment of this kind—her husband calumniating 
her, her own friends believing him, her servants conspiring against her, the 
butler insolently and alarmingly invading her very bedroom at night. The lady 
actually goes mad ; and being mad, confesses that her husband’s story is true. 
The untruth of the tale is proved by the circumstantial statement of one servant, 
and by a number of facts collected elsewhere, which are incompatible with the 
story. A judgment of the Ecclesiastical Court, however, has pronounced a di- 
vorce & mensé et thoro ; and the husband’s way to a bill in Parliament appears to 
be clear. Such is the story told in a pamphlet by Mr. John Paget, the barrister 
acting on behalf of the lady in the ease of * Talbot v, Talbot.’”” Now, if this 
poor lady should recover her reason, and the story here stated be proved, what 
will be the remedy for her ? 
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tion of property. There are “compensations” in the relative 
conditions of the husband and the wife, with respect to money, 
as to other less substantial blessings. ‘The husband is emphati- 
cally the “ bread-finder.” He is commonly the stay of the house. 
Even the English law compels him to support his wife and chil- 
dren. In most cases his whole life is devoted to this one duty. 
It is right that it should be so, It is as clearly God’s curse upon 
man, that he should earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, as 
it is God’s curse upon woman, that she should bring forth chil- 
dren in sorrow. Lut man being the bread-finder, it is just that 
he should be the purse-holder. ‘The responsibility of mainten- 
ance is his. The odium of failure is his. The danger is his, 
The penalty is his. In these respects the law recognises the 
“non-existence” of the woman. A man may be sent to prison 
to expiate the extravagance of his wife. He is responsible for 
debts which he does not contract. He may be punished for 
excesses of expenditure against which he may have remonstrated. 
He may have a weak, self-indulgent, extravagant wife—one, 
perhaps, of dissolute, drunken habits, from whom, if le be not a 
rich man, he cannot extricate himself; but still he is compelled 
to support her, still he is responsible for her debts, still he must 
pay the penalty of her offences. 

All this is clearly, to use the expressive phraseology of poor 
Stephen Blackpool, in Mr, Dickens’ story,* “ a muddle.” The 
laws of man-and-wife are a grievance not solely to the latter. 
Mrs. Norton is too reasonable, and too just a woman, to need to 
be told that there are bad wives. But perhaps she will say that 
this picture of the honest, hard-working operative, chained by 
the law to a woman utterly profligate and debased, who left his 
home, and returned to it when she pleased, to desecrate and 
pollute it, and who, instead of a help-mect to him, was the evil 
spirit of his life, is a picture painted by aman, But it is painted 
by a man who has an eye to see, and a heart to love, all that is 
true and beautiful in womanhood; who has illustrated not only 


* Hard Times. Ytseems to have been Mr. Dickens’ original design, in this 
tale, to illustrate the evils of tle existing laws of divorce, but the idea, we know 
not for what reason, was not worked out to its legitimate conclusion. In this 
respect, notwithstanding the many fine passages which the story contains, (and 
there are none finer than some which we could indicate in the whole range of the 
author’s works,) the effect of the whole is disappoiuting. There are few, we sus- 
pect, of Mr. Dickens’ more thouglitful readers, who did not imagine that he was 
working up towards an illustration of the inequality of the laws of divoree, as 
they affect rich and poor, by shewing how Mr, Bounderley was enabled, by dint 
of money, to shake off a wife, guilty only of an indiscretion, and that too on the 
evidence of an interested witness, while poor Stephen Blackpool could not rid 
himself of the degraded being who was the curse of his life, though her offenecs 
against him and against God and man were notorious all the country round. 
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this truth and beauty, but the wrongs and sufferings of women, 
as no man has ever done before, and who would not be the great 
writer that he is, if he were a whit less catholic in his sympathies. 
But there are “hard times,” and hard lines, for man as for 
woman, in this great matter of conjugal alliance; and when we 
see how poor Stephen Blackpool never returned home after a 
hard day’s work, without “a dread that ever haunted his deso- 
late home,” of finding that his wretched wife had returned again 
to disgrace and impoverish him,—when we read the touching 
words (and seldom was such a history told in so brief a sentence, ) 
that “the only evidences of her last return were the scantier 
moveables in his room, and the greyer hair upon his head,” we 
cannot but recognise the truth, that men have their wrongs as 
well as women, and that, to be the bread-finder of a bad wife, 
is to realize all the bitterness of the curse. 

Man being then the worker and the bread-finder, the respon- 
sibility of providing sustenance for the household, and the penalty 
of not paying for it being solely his, it would hardly seem that 
the wife, so long as their common wants are to be provided for 
by a common purse, can justly claim any exclusive property in 
what either accident or exertion places in her hands. No reason- 
able woman ever seriously thinks that she can. It may seem, at 
the first glance, to a woman, that if she have a legacy left her 
by some relative or friend of her own, who perhaps knows little 
and cares less about her husband, it is a hard thing that the 
executor should pay it to him, and not to her—that she cannot 
invest it in trinkets, or buy a pony-phaeton, or send it to her 
favourite son in the Guards. Or if she be in a lower condition 
of life, she may grumble that the half-guinea given her by her 
old mistress, or the young gentleman she has nursed, is taken away 
from her, just as she is thinking of a new bonnet, because the rent 
is in arrears. But such thoughts as these are for the most part 
transient. Woman's better nature, which is instinctively gene- 
rous and unselfish, soon reminds her, that for years she has been 
supported by her husband, contributing slightly, if at all, to the 
common purse—and shall she now grudge him the little, which, 
through her, comes either to increase his comforts or diminish 
his cares? We can hardly forgive Mr. Thackeray for that one 
passage in the career of Becky Sharp, which shews us how she 
suffered her husband to go to prison, and mainly too for her ex- 
travagance, whilst a bank-note of a large amount lay hoarded 
up in the recesses of the little lady’s writing-desk. That is not 
a womanly trait. Women, indeed, on the other hand, are con- 
tinually turning their tresses into bow-strings, for the use of their 
lords, making great sacrifices of self to enable their husbands to 
carry on the war against the common enemy. Practically they 
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acknowledge, that whatsoever they possess is the bread-finder’s, 
but they like to think that it passes into his hands as a gift, and 
not as a right, 

In ordinary cases, this non-existence of the wife, in respect to 
the possession of property, sugyests nothing more than some 
semi-jocular complaints, some charmingly illogical argumenta- 
tion, or at the worst, a little transient soreness on the part of the 
wife. But there are cases in which it is a source of intolerable 
aggravation—when the legal non-existence of the wife is as re- 
volting to the reason as to the feelings—when the head and the 
heart alike declare against it. If the wife has the power of earn- 
ing money, whether by writing books or washing linen, there is 
no reason, we repeat, why her earnings should not find their 
way into the common purse, and contribute towards the payment 
of the rent, or the liquidation of the baker’s bill. But, when 
there is no common purse; when the husband will not support 
the wife; when she is the victim of his neglect and his cruelty, 
and he is squandering his earnings, perhaps, upon drink, perhaps 
upon some profligate connexions, it is surely a case of inconceiv- 
able injustice, that he should have the power of laying his hands, 
at any time, upon the produce of his wife’s labour, and declaring 
that it is legally his. As the English law now stands, a hus- 
band may claim from the employer of his discarded wife, all the 
money that she has earned ; and the employer is bound to give 
it to him. Any contract entered into with her is mere waste 
paper. She may earn money for her husband, as his horse or 
his ox may earn it for him, but not for herself. If she has been 
permitted to receive her earnings, and has contrived by painful 
economy and self-denial, to save any portion of them, she can- 
not leave her savings, after her death, even to her own children. 
They are absolutely her husband’s; and he may take them, and 
give them all tothe children of a paramour, or squander them 
upon the paramour herself. If our creed were the creed of the 
Mahometan— 





Which says, that woman is but dust, 
A soulless toy for tyrants’ lust, 


we could not, in this Christian country, and in this nine- 
teenth century, maintain a law in its operation more flagrantly 
unjust. 

It may not be sufficient, in the estimation of some readers, to 
declare that the husband possesses this absolute power over the 
earnings of his wife ; it may be required also to be shewn 
that he exercises it. It is frequently exercised. In the upper 
ranks of society the injustice sustained by the wife is rather of 
a passive than of an active character. She is wronged by the 
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silent operation of the law, rather than by the active malevolence 
of her law-protected husband. But in the lower ranks, where 
there is little or no property to exemplify the silent operation of 
the law, and men are not restrained either by the same “ grip” 
of honour or the same fear of reproach as hold men of social emi- 
nence in check, the injustice of which we speak, takes the active 
shape of violent spoliation. We suspect that there are few well- 
read in the simple annals of the poor who could not cite nume- 
rous instances of injustice of this kind. Since we commenced 
this very article, an example has presented itself, in the parish 
wherein we write, and scarce a stone’s-throw from our study- 
door. A poor woman had for years been gathering up a little 
money, the slowly-growing produce of her own painful industry, 
by means of which she hoped, when a sufficiency had been ac- 
quired, to visit some distant but unforgotten members of her 
family. At last she had hoarded up three sovereigns—a little 
fortune to her—the object for which she had so long been striv- 
ing, seemed to be within her reach—when, lo! the prize dazzled 
the eyes of her husband, and he pounced upon it like a hawk. 
The savings of years were carried off to be spent at the beer- 
shop. And the poor woman went stark mad. 

Now, except in the suddenness and fearfulness of the catas- 
trophe, this is not a very striking illustration of the injustice of 
which we write; for the woman was living with the man, and 
was presumedly supported by him, at the time of the robbery. 
Had she lived apart, and supported herself, he might still have 
laid violent hands upon her earnings. Mrs. Norton has given 
one or two illustrations of this phase of the non-existence question, 
(her own case included,) and we have now before us another 
volume, which contains, among others, the following notable 
example :— 


‘“¢ She was a capable girl, and had been an irreproachable wife, but 
unfortunately, her husband became a drunkard, neglected his business, 
and expended all their means of living. At length, just before the 
birth of her youngest child, he pawned the clothing she had provided 
for it, and drove her into the streets, to seek the aid of charity in her 
hour of trial. After her recovery, she went to service, and managed 
to keep her children, but her husband pursued her from place to place, 
annoying her employers, and collecting her wages by process of law. 
Unable to protect herself against her legal protector, she fled with her 
children to New Hampshire, where she obtained employment in a 
factory, till a year’s residence should enable her to procure a di- 
vorce,”’* 





* The Englishwomen in America. By Marianne Fineh. London, 1853, 
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This last sentence will assure the reader, that the case did not 
occur in England. It happened in the United States, where 
divorce is comparatively of easy attainment. This facility greatly 
mitigates the injustice of such cases; but still the injustice was 
so patent that our American brethren manfully acknowledged it, 
and the Legislature of New York, since the above passage was 
written, have passed an act, conferring on women, under cer- 
tain terms and conditions, the legal possession of their own pro- 
perty. We suspect that there are few women amongst us who 
would not barter for this right their present exemption from re- 
sponsibility for debt. 

The exemption, however, is not one to be held of light ac- 
count. We have known Englishwomen to resist to the utmost 
a settlement with their families on the Continent, in the fear of 
incarceration for debt; and we have known others who have 
been thrown into prison in the absence, accidental or designed, 
of their husbands.* Still, we repeat that there are few women 
who would not willingly undertake the responsibilities of pro-, 
perty for the sake of its legal independent possession. It is 
true, that in ordinary cases neither will the right on the one 
hand, nor the liability on the other, practically affect the happi- 
ness of the married woman for a day. But laws are for the 
most part made to meet not ordinary, but extraordinary cases. 
To a vast majority of mankind it is personally a matter of ex- 
treme indifference that the law sends a murderer to the gallows. 
Not one man in a million is murdered in the course of a year. 
To a vast majority of English wives it is doubtless a pleasure to 
cast all that comes to them by inheritance, by gift, or by labo- 
rious acquisition, into the common purse. It is their delight to 
be “ one flesh” with their husband; to have nothing apart from 
him. But no woman knows, however bright the dawn of her 
conjugal career, in what storms and convulsions it may close. 
And the knowledge that, under the existing law, grievous wrong 
for which there is no redress, may be and is committed, is sufhi- 
cient to make every one interested in the application of a legal 
remedy. It is the boast of Englishmen that women are pro- 
tected by the law—but every woman’s legal protector may vio- 





* When the revolution broke out in Belgium in 1830, there were very many 
English families settled in the Belgian towns, whom the apprehension of danger 
drove down in a crowd to Ostend, eager to embark immediately for England. 
Some husbands were accidentally, perhaps unavoidably absent from their families 
at the time, and their wives, unable to discharge all the debts of their household, 
were seized and thrown into prison, We are sorry to add, that there were one or 
two cases of wilful desertion in this conjuncture—the husband escaping to Eng- 
land, and leaving the wife to be incarcerated for debt. 
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lently despoil her of her earnings, and spend them in a drunken 
revel with the paramour who has taken her place. 

It may be said, “ But redress is open to the woman —she may 
sue for a divorce, and having obtained it, she may profit by her 
own industry.” Ostensibly, the law promises divorce in such 
cases; but practically she denies it. Divorce is for the rich ; not 
for the poor. For the man; not for the woman. If there were 
any tribunal to which an injured woman could betake herself 
and say,-—“ I come before you with an empty purse but a full 
heart. I have no money wherewith to propitiate the divinity of 
justice ; for the law allows me to possess none. I have only my 
wrongs to lay at your feet. My husband has deserted me. He is 
wasting his substance on a strange woman. Lut he will not 
suffer me to eat in peace the bread which I have earned with 
my own hands. He comes to me in my loneliness-—vaunts 
himself my husband—and takes from me the wages of my in- 
dustry. I now ask to be permitted to eat in quietness the bread 
which I have earned. Task that, having ceased to be protected 
by my husband, I may be protected against my husband. I 
ask to be dissolved of my allegiance to him--to cease to be a 
part of him—-to bear my own name and to work for myself.” 
If there were any tribunal, we say, to which an Englishwoman 
could betake herself, needing only the utterance of such solemn 
words as these to call forth the prompt response, ‘‘ Stand forth 
and prove it,” then might it be asserted that redress is open to 
the woman. But how unlike a tribunal of this kind is the Court 
of Arches or the House of Lords! 

It will, perhaps, be objected that a Court for what may be 
lightly called the settlement of matrimonial disputes would need 
to have not twenty-four hours but twenty-four weeks in every 
day. We donot believe it. Ifa wretched, ignorant, neglected 
child steal a yard of tape or half-a-pound of pig-lead from a rich 
man, neither law nor justice ever pleads that there is no time 
to take the necessary evidence relating to the abstraction of the 
farthing’s worth of material property. Why should the plea of 
no time be urged in support of an excuse for not hearing one 
particular class of appeals for justice? But the fact is, as we 
have already shewn, that these appeals against the ill-conduct 
and ill-treatment of a husband would not be frequent. They 
would only occur in cases of grievous and long-continued wrong, 
when it would be an absolute disgrace to English justice to re- 
fuse to take cognizance of them.* 





* It will be understood that although our remarks in this place relate more 
especially to the appeals of a wife against the ill-treatment of a husband, we plead 
generally in favour of the institution of cheaper and more accessible tribunals, for 
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For it is not to be supposed that we, or any writers of either 
sex, desire to see the establishment of Courts, to which either 
husband or wife could rush, in a moment of aggravation, and 
make a sudden appeal for justice. In cases of personal violence, 
where immediate protection is required, the common police- 
courts of England are accessible to all, and by a recent Jaw am- 
ple protection for the time has been extended to injured and 
outraged women. But where the question of the dissolution of 
the matrimonial contract is to be mooted, it would be preposte- 
rous to give heed to anything but a cool, deliberate appeal, pass- 
ing through certain formal stages, which only a fixed resolution 
and a good cause could successfully encounter. The rapid pro- 
cesses of police justice are too slow for the transient resentment 
of an injured woman, It often happens that a charge is brought 
to-day, which is reluctantly supported to-morrow, though wounds 
which man’s brutality has inflicted still bleed and throb, the 
wretched victim crawls into court only to plead for his forgive- 
ness,“ With this fact before us, need we apprehend that any- 
thing short of a fixed and rooted determination, the growth of a 
long-abiding sense of wrong, would carry a woman into Court 
to reveal the sad story of her life, and plead for the dissolution 
of her conjugal bonds? We may rest convinced that there would 
be no frivolous and vexatious complaints of marital injustice, and 
no inconvenient multitude of suitors. 

The subject of Divorce, however, is not that which we pro- 
posed to ourselves to discuss in this article, any further than in 
its bearings upon the legal fiction of the ‘“‘ non-existence” of mar- 
ried women. It is obvious, that so long as the dissolution of the 
marriage contract is almost an impossibility, and the marriage 





the adjudication of cases of conjugal wrong. As the English law now stands, the 
dissolutien of the matrimonia] contract is practicable, but only under certain condi- 
tions. The first is, that the party seeking it shall be a man ; the second, that he 
shall be arich one. It is this reproach which we desire to see removed. 

* As we are correcting the proof of this sheet, the following remarkable illus- 
tration of the truth of this statement lies on our table in the paper of the day. The 
Times of the 16th July contains the following :—* CLerKeNweLL.—-James Mars, a 
powerful man, nearly six feet high, 56 years of age, was charged before Mr, 
Corrie with committing a most unprovoked and murderous outrage on his wife. 

“ Ellen Mars, a weak and sickly-looking woman, who carried a fine healthy- 
looking baby in her arms, and whose forehead was closely bound across with a 
linen band, the congealed blood disfiguring the bridge of her nose, and both eyes 
blacked, on entering the box, at once attempted to extenuate her husband’s offence, 
by saying he was always a good husband, &c. 

“ Mr. Corrie.—You have committed a most brutal assault on your poor hard- 
working wife. I wonder she was not killed. 1 would have sent you for the full 
period but for your illness and the appeal of your wife ; but I cannot look over it 
lightly, for if I did, the law which was made to curb such brutality might as well 
be repealed. You must go to hard labour for three months ; and, in the mean- 
time, your poor wife and children shall Le looked to while you are in prison.” 
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contract is what it is, the larger and more important section of the 
women of England must be legal nonentities. That the effect 
of this is to limit the aspirations, to paralyze the energies, and 
to demoralize the characters of women, is not to be denied. 
They are born and educated, as it were, for total absorption. 
Even if the compensation, of which we have spoken, were more 
complete than it is, it would still be profound injustice to wo- 
man, to depreciate their capabilities of independent action, and 
to hold them continually in restraint. We make women what 
they are—we make them weak, and complain that they are not 
strong—we reduce them to dependence, and then taunt them 
with being incapable of independent action. Partly by our 
system of education—partly by our wise laws——-we reduce them 
to the lowest possible level, keep them there, and revile them 
for not mounting higher. 

We know all that may be said about “ woman’s sphere” and 
“ woman’s duties.” We have the whole formula of expression 
by rote; and we believe in it, as far as it goes. We believe 
that married women, in all conditions of society, best contribute 
to the well-being of the family, and therefore to the common 
purse, by preserving order and harmony at home. Nature has 
ordained that this should be their primary duty. Even from the 
poorest homes we are sorry to see the wife absent, though she 
be earning money in the factory or the field. But the better 
the education—the higher the faculties of women, the better 
they will perform these primary duties. And it is not because 
at some period of their lives they have husbands to tend and 
children to nurse, that we are to take no account of the relation 
they bear to all the rest of the world. There would be more 
good wives and good mothers, if women were better trained to 
take a part in the active business of life—if they were educated 
as though they might be neither wives nor mothers, but inde- 
pendent members of society, with work of their own to do seri- 
ously, earnestly, and with all their might. 

This theory of the non-existence of women pursues its victims 
from the school-room to the grave. Trained from the first to 
be dependent upon men, they pass through different stages of 
dependence, and at the last find that they cannot bequeath to 
another man the ring on their finger, which they may have 
worn from their earliest girlhood, or the Bible in which they 
first learnt to spell. To attain and preserve a condition of in- 
dependence, it is necessary that they should abide in a state of 
singleness, which is, more or less, a state of reproach. Single 
women are legally capable of independent action, but they are 
seldom or never educated for it. It cannot be said that they are 
educated for the proper discharge of the duties of wife and 
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mother; but they are educated for the non-existence which that 
condition involves. And it is often the perception of this which 
drives women into matrimony without any assurance, sometimes 
scarcely even with a hope, of domestic happiness. What else 
are they to do? If they continue in their singleness, having 
been educated for non-existence, they are incapable of acting 
for themselves. They are fit, indeed, only to be absorbed. 

And thus it is that this legal fiction of the non-existence of 
married women sits as a curse upon married and single alike. It 
taints from first to last the stream of their life. And Heaven 
only knows what a crop of misery is the rank result. As society 
is at present constituted, women are educated not to do, but to 
suffer. In some classes self-support is a reproach, not only to 
the self-sustaining worker herself, but to all who belong to her. 
Society decrees that she shall be non-existent—that she shall 
depend, perhaps upon charity grudgingly bestowed—that she 
shall live in a state of penurious idleness, useless, querulous, 


unhappy,— 


And from red morning to the dewy fall, 
Folding her listless hands, pursue no aim at all— 


but outwardly be what the world is pleased to call a lady. In 
other classes the curse works more grievously. Our peasant 
girls are not trained for labour. Society does not encourage 
them to labour. They reach the dangerous age of incipient 
womanhood, ill-educated, unskilled, aimless, useless—fit, indeed, 
for nothing, and if fit, seeing nothing to employ their fitness. 
They are not trained to make good wives—they are not trained 
to make good servants. They are not trained for independent 
employment, and there is little independent employment for 
them, if they were. There is nothing sadder in human life than 
this. And there is no greater question than that of Woman’s 
Work. It cannot be entered upon at the end of such an article 
as this—Please God, we shall ere long devote a paper to it. 
What we have now written is a fitting introduction to the larger 
theme. 

A few words more, however, before we lay down the pen, 
addressed in all candour, but in all kindness, to the authoress 
of the work before us. We sympathize with her sorrows; we 
appreciate her genius; we believe in her sincerity and truth. 
We do not question, for a moment, the importance of the work 
to which she has set herself, or the energy and ability with which 
it will be executed. We do not underrate the value of one 
striking example of a crying evil, even though the individual 
sufferer herself be the exponent of the general wrong. We em- 
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phatically repeat what we said at the commencement of this 
article—that it is well that such a story should be told, and that 
it is more potent in its simple details than much argument and 
declamation. But we cannot disguise from Mrs. Norton the 
fact that the continual repetition of her grievances, however 
natural, however defensible, will weaken the common cause. 
She must be careful, that in the minds of men, with less faith 
in her than ourselves, this common cause, this good woman’s- 
cause does not degenerate into “ Mrs. Norton’s case.” From 
the latter we are afraid that some will turn away who would 
give good heed to the former. Closely as the two little words 
assimilate, there is a mighty difference between the things which 
they represent. The case should be auxiliary to the cause ; 
it should not master and overwhelm it. Bitterly, indeed, does 
Mrs. Norton plead in anticipation of such objections as these, 
that her literary earnings are her husband’s, and if he is to 
profit by them, he shall profit only by the exposition of his own 
a and let him grow rich on his own humiliation if 
he will :— 


“My husband, (she writes,) by sub-poenaing my publishers to ac- 
count for my earnings—that my gift of writing was not meant for 
the purposes to which I have hitherto applied it. It was not intended 
that I should ‘strive for peace and insure it,’ through a life of much 
amusement, bitterness, and many unjust trials; that I should prove 
my literary ability by publishing melodies and songs, for young girls 
and women, to sing in happier homes than mine—or poetry and prose 
for them to read in leisure hours—or even please myself by better and 
more serious attempts to alleviate the rights of the people, or the edu- 
cation and interests of the poor. When Mr. Norton, I say, allowed 
me to be publicly sub-poenaed in court to defend himself, by a quibble, 
from a just debt, and sub-peenaed my publishers to meet me there, he 
taught me what my gift of writing was worth. Since he would 
not leave even that source tranquil and free in my destiny, let 
him have the triumph of being able at once to embitter and to 
turn its former current. He has made me dream that it was meant 
for a higher and stronger purpose—that gift which came not from 
man but from God. It was meant to enable me to rouse the 
hearts of others to examine into all the gross injustice of these laws 
—to ask the ‘nation of gallant gentlemen’ whose countrywoman 
I am, for once, to hear a woman’s pleading on the subject. Not 
because I deserve more at their hands than other women. Well, I 
know, on the contrary, how many infinitely better than I—more pious, 
more patient, and less rash under injury—have watered their couch 
with tears! My plea to attention is, that in pleading for myself, I 
am able to plead for all these others. Not that my sufferings or de- 
serts are greater than theirs; but that I combine with the fact of 
having suffered wrong, the power to comment on and explain the 
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cause of that wrong; which few women are able to do. For this I 
believe God gave me the power of writing. To this I devote that 
power. I abjure all other writing till I see these laws altered. I care 
not what ridicule or abuse may be the result of that declaration. 
They who cannot bear ridicule and abuse are unfit and unable to ad- 
vance any cause ; it is the cause of all the women of England. If I 
could be justified and happy to-morrow, I would still strive and la- 
bour in it; and if I were to die to-morrow, it would still be a satisfac- 
tion to me that I had so striven. Meanwhile, my husband has a legal 
lien (as he has publicly proved) on the copyright of my works. Let 
him claim the copyright of Tuts !” 


Still harping on her husband!—Ridicule and abuse are not 
for one so gifted, so earnest, and so much to be pitied, as Mrs. 
Norton. But why invite them,—having once told her story, and 
done all possible good by the telling, why court by these continual 
references to it, the sneers of the unsympathizing many? She 
says that she pleads for universal womanhood. Her future 
pleadings will be more cogent, if they are less mixed up with ut- 
terances of self. “ Cradled into eloquence by wrong,” she has 
been; but is she never to emerge out of this infancy of complaint ? 
Let her have done with this egotism of sorrow. All whose good 
opinion is worth anything to her, would have believed her story 
had she indulged her resentment and vented her indignation 
in a less overflowing measure. ‘These reiterated assurances of 
her wrongs are not needed by her friends ; and they will hardly 
mollify her enemies. Let her “ strive and labour,” as she pro- 
mises, for others. Let her keep the cause steadily before her, 
and look forward hopeful of the future. Let her not look back 
into the darksome past. “ That way madness lies.” Let her 
eschew such retrospects; and go forth, with a pure heart, 
a steadfast will, and an unclouded reason, to do battle, with 
all her woman’s strength, against a common evil, a com- 
mon enemy. 

Woman’s strength does not lie in anger and bitterness—in 
indignation and scorn, It lies in gentleness and forgiveness ; in 
loving words and compassionate utterances; in yearnings after 
the happiness of others ; in measureless charity towards all. God 
did not give Caroline Norton, as she says, the power of writing, 
to waste so precious a gift in useless revilings. It is a talent of 
which she will have to give better account than this. And we 
feel assured that she will give it. We hope and we believe 
that, in the two works-—the published and unpublished pam- 
phlets—now before us, she has thoroughly purged out all the 
dross of self; and stands prepared henceforth to be the un- 
stained champion of the sisterhood. The hand that wrote the 
CuILD oF THE ISLANDS was never meant to do baser work. 
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Let it still be guided by that spirit of love, which would have 
made beautiful a work of far less genius, and whether it shape 
good words of poetry or of prose, they will be acceptable to us—— 
and to the world. On no better theme than the claims of wo- 
manhood can such a woman discourse. Let wisdom and gen- 
tleness go hand in hand, and they will walk straight through 
the mist of prejudice to the goal of truth, needing no better 
counsel than that uttered by one, the force and sincerity of 
whose pleadings no one can estimate so well as Mrs, Norton 
herself :— 


Faint not, oh spirit, in dejected mood, 
Thinking how much is planned, how little done ; 
Revolt not, heart, though still misunderstood, 
For gratitude, of all things ’neath the sun, 
Is easiest lost—and insecurest won : 
Doubt not, clear mind, that workest out the right 
For the right’s sake: the thin thread must be spun, 
And patience weave it, ere that sign of might, 
Truth’s banner, wave aloft, full flashing to the light. 


Maho warned 23 se EOS 
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Art. 1X.—Jnstitutes of Metaphysic: The Theory of Knowing 
and Being. By James Ferrier, A.B., Oxon. Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, St. Andrews, 
Edinburgh and London. 1854. 


Tus Theory is a curiosity in speculative literature. No man, 
its author tells us, has for these two thousand years seen the true 
flesh and blood countenance of a single philosophical problem. 
Metaphysicians, and especially those of Scotland, have, it seems, 
been at cross purposes. ‘They have been beating the air instead 
of cultivating their sublime region. They have been searching 
for they know not what. They have been worshipping they 
know not what. The real mysteries that surround us have 
become commonplace under their hands, and nonsensical words 
and maxims have been invested with mystery. Their very 
dialect is an abomination to others, and an unknown tongue 
even to themselves. The dark words of one generation have 
become darker in the comments of the next. Even the partial 
illumination in the old Greek schools—the hazy insight of the 
early sages—has disappeared amid modern pedantry and secta- 
rianism. We have turned from things to words—from discove- 
ries sustained by demonstrative proof to contradictory guesses. 
At the best, our library of modern speculation is a series of vain 
endeavours to decypher a long-lost hieroglyphic, The greatest 
minds of the race in each age have unaccountably surrendered 
themselves to the illusion, and Met taphysical Literature is the 
result of this extraordinary hallucination. But now at last, in 
this Theory, we are invited to contemplate the cosmos instead 
of the chaos of speculation. 

The intellectual magician who boldly offers to remove the 
disorder that has been gathering for two thousand years, and 
to let in the light of the noonday sun on the darkest path 
of human resear sh, of course invokes a special attention when 
he thus claims to be our guide. And seldom have we en- 
countered a companion in whose society we could more agree- 
ably pursue our journey. In travelling with Professor Ferrier over 
these pages we have beguiled weary hours—seduced by his in- 
genious paradoxes, his humorous illustrations, and his quaint yet 
graceful style. The hoary incrustations of philosophical termi- 
nology actually melt away beneath the sunshine of his genial 
enthusiasm. We are conducted over the arctic wastes of ab- 
stract thought as happily as if we were on a journey through the 
regions of poetry or romance. Then Mr. Ferrier is not more 
attractive as a companion than he is original and adventurous 
asa guide. He is ready to follow speculation wherever specu- 
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lation chooses to carry him, disregarding the precedents alike 
of his vulgar and his philosophical predecessors. ‘The pure air of 
mental liberty is alone agreeable to him. From Pythagoras to 
Hegel his sympathies are all with those who have pursued truth, 
however far she might lead them from the prudent conventions 
of popular opinion. No Scottish, perhaps no modern metaphy- 
sician, has ever played with a more pleasant freedom over the 
sublime mysteries of existence. Indeed, the graver class may 
be apt to complain that in a neighbourhood so awful, their guide 
wantonly abandons himself to the amusements of the intellectual 
gymnasium, and seems sometimes more ready to exhibit dexter- 
ous escapades by the way, than to conduct them to the resting- 
place for which they are longing. 

We were drawn to this volume with more sympathy and 
higher expectations, than to almost any philosophical book that 
has appeared in our critical career. We have found it a work 
of logical and literary art, abounding in passages of great beauty. 
But when we contemplate the one prominent conclusion which 
constitutes its professed discovery, apart from the suggestive 
and highly entertaining mental processes through which we 
have been made to pass on our way to it, we must frankly ac- 
knowledge our disappointment and surprise. Our guide boasts 
that he has broken into “the innermost secrecies of nature,” and 
that he can now “ lay open the universe from stem to stern.” 
He offers to carry us over the obstacles which have foiled so 
many generations of philosophers, on a level railroad of demon- 
stration, straight into the citadel of existence. But we do not 
see in all his elaborate structure the keystone of a scientific arch, 
on which we can cross the chasm where so many metaphysicians 
have perished. We travel so far on the old road, and when we 
are told that we have crossed the dark abyss, we find on examina- 
tion that we are where we were before, with our guide endea- 
vouring to persuade us that the darkness and the abyss are 
spectral illusions of our own. What is solid in this system has 
long been familiar, and its promised revelation appears to us a 
dogma not merely unproved, but assumed in the face of oppo- 
site proof. Instead of seeing in this new Theory of the Universe 
the great discovery that its author proclaims, we are compelled 
to regard it as tending to obscure the wisest lesson which philo- 
sophy has taught to mankind, and the one which of all her 
lessons mankind, we sometimes hope, are really beginning to 
learn. 

But we must indicate some of our reasons, and not merely make 
assertions. We shall try to keep our remarks within narrow 
limits, and resist the temptation to follow Mr. Ferrier into many 
interesting digressions, that we may always have before us the 
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doctrine which forms the essence of his Theory. The acceptance 
or rejection of that doctrine turns upon the deepest question in 
speculation, and, through speculation, in human knowledge. 


Seventy pages of an Introduction place us in front of the 
question to which all metaphysic worthy of the name, attempts 
to find either a positive or a negative answer. In these pages 
we have a view of the nature and proper mode of pursuing me- 
taphysical truth; and also some ingenious reasons in explana- 
tion of the anarchy which is said to prevail among its students, 
The rest of the volume is a development of the Discovery to 
which the author asserts his claim. Let us pause for a little in 
the Introduction, to learn what Mr. Ferrier means by Meta- 
physics; and also why and how a science worthy of that vene- 
rable name ought to be produced. 


It is well to fix the word to a meaning as definite as possible. 
While a small minority of thoughtful persons have for ages 
been pursuing a tolerably marked line of contemplative research, 
under this name, the majority of mankind, finding the research 
uncongenial to them, have disturbed those engaged in it, by 
carrying away their watchword, and employing it as a vague 
term of reproach. The metaphysicians themselves have at 
at last become confused, in doing and describing their work, when 
the word that was invented to designate it is found labelled on 
the backs of men who are doing nothing at all—or perhaps 
mischief. We thank Mr. Ferrier for helping to rescue it from 
this predicament. He has nowhere offered a formal definition, 
But he has associated the name with a volume which expressly, 
and in a very exclusive manner, deals with the chief question, 
which, in some one of its many phases, has kept metaphysicians 
busy since men began to reflect, and which must continue to 
do so until reflection has died out in the human race. To find 
the relation of knowing and being—of our knowledge to abso- 
lute existence—of thought to the infinite—of intelligence to the 
unconditioned, are technical expressions for a task which, in one 
form or other, meets every man who tries to analyze his know- 
ledge and to read its deeper meaning. 

It is easy to caricature the metaphysical problem, and the for- 
mulas in language which have been invented to express the 
higher refinements of thought. We meet men who deny that 
philosophical words and phrases can have any meaning at all, 
because they have no meaning for them; or who translate 
them in a way that justifies the denial. What rational being 
cares to consider whether, in the superficial meaning of the 
words, the external senses are worthy of trust, or whether his 
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personal identity is preserved from day to day? Every sane 
man of course believes, in some sense, that he himself and 
other intelligent beings exist, and that matter exists, and that 
the course of nature may be depended on. Yet grave mo- 
dern philosophers, it is said, have been wrangling only about 
these truisms—to the amusement if not the profit of their audi- 
ence, And no doubt shallow pedants, with souls void of the 
reflective genius which alone transmits life beneath these “ masks” 
of a deeper controversy, have mingled in the fray. But the 
life itself of modern thought lies under the forms in which it 
thus takes expression. The metaphysician does not seek to prove 
—what everybody grants in some sense—that he himself exists, 
or that matter exists, or that God exists. He does not give any 
extra evidence that what men see and touch and taste is real— 
that our feelings, thoughts, and volitions, are actually experi- 
enced by us—or that other intelligences than our own may 
reasonably be inferred to exist, through the marks of design 
made known to our observations. But he asks what EXISTENCE 
means, and must mean, when thus variously employed? May 
the word be applied to what is not and cannot be an object of 
knowledge and thought; or is every such application of it, 
whether in popular or in scientific discourse, the expression of 
an illusion and the parent of an error? 

All the ultimate controversies of mankind converge in depen- 
dence on the formula which should be used to express the rela- 
tion of Reason to Being—of what is comprehended by us to what 
is, Is our knowledge in any respect identical with existence ; 
or, on the contrary, may we believe what cannot be known, 
what seems even to contradict the very essence of our know- 
ledge? Must every set of propositions, whose collective mean- 
ing seems contradictory, while each separately is mysterious, 
be excluded from belief—on the ground that our knowledge, 
in its essence, must be absolute? In these questions lies the 
strength of dogmatic Ontology, with its dry bones of definition ; 
and also of Philosophy, with its theories of perception and cau- 
sation—of the absolute and unconditioned. They invite positive 
or negative solutions of the problem, Is an unknown possible ? 
does existence depend on being positively known ? 

Whether they like the name metaphysician or not, all men 
more or less entertain this question. They are unconsciously 
solving it in the positive way, when they dogmatize, as some 
are wont to do, about the ultimate possibilities of things, and 
even pervert positive evidence, in interpreting it consistently 
with their dogmas. It has in fact been answered formally by 
metaphysicians, and practically by mankind at large, in both 
ways ;—while a third party sceptically evade it altogether. Some 
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employ our intelligence as the measure of Being, and conclude, 
that what cannot be reduced by definition within its laws must be 
excluded from belief. Others interpret all their positive know- 
ledge, through the Faith that what is may transcend intelligence. 
The sceptics of every order regard all beyond Sense or common 
experience as matters in which we have no concern. We have 
thus ontological metaphysicians, philosophical metaphysicians, and 
sceptical metaphysicians. But the ontological and sceptical ex- 
tremes meet; and we may divide metaphysicians into Ontologists 
and Philosophers.* The former profess to answer positively the 
question in our last paragraph. ‘The latter confess that it cannot 
receive any definite reply, but deny that it is therefore insig- 
nificant. Ontology and Philosophy are the two metaphysical 
streams, They rise on the same intellectual summit, and flow 
ever after in opposite directions, It may be difficult to detect 
the difference at their source, but it becomes more obvious, 
when, in our progress through the various “climates of opinion” 
we find mankind virtually formed into two great sections, as they, 
consciously or unconsciously, incline to merge faith in knowledge, 
or knowledge in faith. Mr. Ferrier, with his definition of abso- 
lute existence, takes his place among the Ontologists. He cannot 
fairly claim a designation which substitutes Love for knowledge, 
Faith for intellectual comprehension.t 

The “ theory of knowing and being” is, we have said, the classic 
ideal of Metaphysics. We agree with Mr. Ferrier in accepting 
that theory as the proper object of the study. But great part of 
his book is occupied in illustrating the degraded position and inde- 
cent attitudes of professed metaphysicians,—especially of modern 
British psychologists. There is no doubt that, in the century and 
a half which has elapsed since Locke’s Essay became popular, the 
vocabulary, and, on a superficial view, the objects of the study, 
have been changed in this country. This change, so far as it 
implies an abatement from the old ideal, has been partly occa- 
sioned by the disinclination for the rarefied atmosphere around 
the source of the two streams, so characteristic of middle-class 
Englishmen; and stiil more by the speculative apathy common 
with them to mankind, which fails to introduce their living 
meaning into technical words invented to express profound 





* We use Philosophy here in its etymological meaning, in which it is supposed 
to meet absolute Being with Jore and /onging, rather than with intelligence. On- 
tology seems more akin to Sophistry, and philosophy was originally used to express 
antagonism to the sophists. 

+ Metapnysics and SpecuLative Puivosopny are not properly quite synonymous, 
Speculatire Philosophy is one mode—as it seems to us the only lawful mode—of 
disposing of the metaphysical problem ; its organ is Psychology. Ontology is the 
other, and, as it seems to us, an unlawful adjustment of that problem ; its organ is 
Formal Logie. 
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thought. The tension of mind which this department of intel- 
lectual service calls for is too great, too constant, and too unex- 
citing to the vulgar taste, to permit more than a few in each age 
and country to engage in it with earnestness. But the British 
idea of the nature of metaphysics is not, after all, so far wide of 
his own as Mr. Ferrier seems to imagine. 

It is true that metaphysic is the science or theory of Being. 
But the only knowledge of this kind that is possible to us may 
be—and we believe is—the theory of the ultimate or necessary 
relations of ow Knowing to Being. Now this restricted view 
coincides well enough with that of our best British psychology, 
with its “faculties,” and “mental states.” What are these 
but the issue of faltering endeavours to define existence as 
known by us, i.e., to discover the theory of human know- 
ledge? Many of our “mental philosophers,” since Locke, 
have perhaps discredited this ideal, and have treated the human 
understanding as they would any of the ordinary phenomena in 
nature,—forgetful that the theory of Knowledge is, by impli- 
cation, a theory of Being, and that intellectual phenomena are 
related to al/ phenomena as their ideal side. Psychology has in 
consequence so far ceased to be Philosophy de facto, but not 
de jure. It still conducts to the loftiest of human sciences, 
even though its votaries may forget the dignity of their position. 
In short, the “ science of the human mind,” with “ its hopeless 
inquiry about faculties, and all that sort of rubbish,” is simply an 
attempt to define the ultimate relations of our Knowing to: Being. 

But why should we engage at all in this severe kind of intel- 
lectual labour? Why transcend the useful routine of common 
life on these speculative altitudes? Meditative exercises of that 
kind cannot be the staple of the mental experience of mankind, 
or the sole employment of any man. Why should they be the 
chief business even of a few ? 

We cannot now discuss this large question, nor review even 
the portion of these Institutes, in which the motives that have 
hitherto sustained reflection among men, and the ends secured 
by its continued activity, are analyzed. Their main defence of 
the study, so far as it differs from the common one, is suicidal. 
The author cuts the branch on which he has to stand. He 
employs the Reason which he condemns, to correct, per saltum, 
its own fundamental errors; and declaims against the philosophers 
for attempting, through inductions founded on our reflex expe- 
rience, to make a gradual approach to the system of universal 
truth. His system is essentially polemical. His ideal metaphy- 
sician is an intellectual warrior ;*—but he is sent to the fight 





* We need hardly note, that every professed philosophical doctrine, from Soc- 
rates downwards, is virtually polemical, i.¢., meant to correct human reason as it 
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with his weapons taken away from him, and his position lost. 
“The original dowry of universal man,” says Mr. Ferrier, “is 
inadvertency and error.” The principles now universally re- 
ceived as ultimate, under the name of common sense, have, he 
thinks, perplexed knowledge, rendering it incoherent and con- 
tradictory. The multitude have therein inadvertently worshipped 
illusions, and the psychologists—those sham metaphysicians, have 
pandered to the vulgar taste, and confirmed the people in their 
idolatry. They have “reconciled” Philosophy with the Faith of 
common sense, by making it the servant of absurd prejudices; 
instead of taking the manlier course of exploding, by the appli- 
cation of thorough-going reasoning, traditional beliefs that are 
really void of consistent mea ning. Metaphysic, in its genuine 
aspect, is, he would say, a continual struggle with the common 
sense of mankind. Its aim is to take the place of common 
sense, But Faith, we reply, is the soul of work. We cannot 
carry on even this work of warring against the original beliefs 
of mankind, without retaining some of them to give us life and 
strength. The Theory, indeed, does not wholly overlook this. 
It tries to retain a part of the common sense, as the basis of its 
operations, in the war which it declares against the whole. But 
we must examine the position which Mr. Ferrier thus reserves 
for his metaphysician. Perhaps the principle which reserves it 
may either secure a broader basis, or else hinder any. 

Through ‘the compulsory reason” alone, we are told, can we 
conquer for ourselves a deliverance from our “ original dowry of 
inadvertency and error.” The “ ordinary opinions of mankind” 
are contradictory; and Psychology is their proclaimed guardian. 
Metaphysic, as polemical, must explode Psychology. But it is 
too modest to make the attempt, unless it can bring a stronger 
force than mere “ probability” against it. It must, therefore, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ferrier, be an a priori science. We can address 
ourselves to the problem of Being, only in what may be called the 
demonstrative, as distinguished from the observational, state of mind. 
The necessary part or essence of Being, is what the speculative 
reformer must define and display scientifically. He wants to 
discover “ what is” as it must be—leaving it to the students of 
the various physical sciences to observe and generalize the con- 
tingent phenomena of the universe. Existence is studied by him, 
not in any of its variable manifestations, material or mental, but 





is, and to bring it nearer to its ideal. Who more clearly illustrates this than 
our own John Locke, whose Essay is a polemie against prejudices! His ardour 
in this cause has produeed a blimtness in his weapon, which has exposed him to the 
keen-edged speculation of less practical and earnest combatants. But the fact that 
the metaphysician is a polemic does not determine his mode of warfare ; and it is 
here that we separate from Mr. Ferrier. 
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only in those which are essential, and apart from which it could 
not be existence, but absurdity and contradiction. We may, 
perhaps, be tempted to ask whether there is any atmosphere of 
“necessary truth,” in which existence, as such, must be thus 
enveloped? The method of constructing knowledge anew, on 
the foundation of a single abstract proposition rescued as a “ ne- 
cessary truth” from the ruins created by philosophic doubt, has 
already been several times tried with indifferent success—as 
Des Cartes, Spinoza, and their recent successors can prove. 
But we need not perplex ourselves about this question at the 
outset. Let us wait the issue of this fresh attempt. If Mr. 
Ferrier, or any one else, has thus discovered the essence of 
Being, there is an end to the question. 

The neglect of most metaphysicians to use this formal me- 
thod is the author’s explanation of their notorious aberrations, 
Mr. Ferrier everywhere inveighs against his predecessors and 
contemporaries, especially in Scotland, for abandoning the “ ne- 
cessary truths,” or for confounding truths that are “necessary,” 
with others void of that distinguished mark. In his hands, at 
all events, no truth can be admitted into Metaphysics that is not 
either an axiom or a deduction from axioms, All through the 
structure he promises to rear, we are to live in an uninterrupted 
blaze of demonstration, like that of Euclid. The work is to be 
a “mass of demonstrations,” “ a chain of clear demonstration 
carried through from the first word to the last,” “one large de- 
monstration from the beginning to the end.” It is not asystem of 
mathematics, and does not include that department; but it thus 
far resembles it, that when we relapse from a rigour of reason- 
ing equal to that in pure mathematics, we may take this as a 
sign that we are wandering out of the metaphysical province. 
It is indeed true that all the vulgar, and the great majority 
of professed thinkers, have hitherto thus gone astray. But 
this is not to be wondered at. The real wonder would have 
been, had the case been different. The actual case only illus- 
trates the necessary laws of human progress and of the history 
of opinion. The deepest truths must come last. Men must tra- 
verse the surface of knowledge, before they recognise those axioms 
which yield trains of demonstration about the essence of Being. 
Hence, in these years of “ progress,” they have created physical 
sciences, while they have hardly made a commencement in Me- 
taphysics. But now, in this modern Theory of our ingenious 
countryman, speculation hopes to return to the point from which 
originaily she set out, and to travel thence with a clearer vision 
and a firmer tread. We may now, at last, breathe, we are told, 
only the atmosphere of “ necessary” truth, from the beginning 
to the end of our metaphysical enterprise. 
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But how are we to know when we are doing this? how dis- 
tinguish that pure air from the denser atmosphere of probability 
and vulgar knowledge? What kind of necessity is referred to, 
when it is said, that the truths about Being we are to search 
for are only the necessary truths? An illustration may con- 
vey the reply. That I am writing at this table is not a necessary 
truth about Being. It is only one among many other possible 
forms or phenomena. I can fancy myself walking in my gar- 
den or travelling to the moon. I can, in short, know Being 
in innumerable other forms, I can conceive every object to be 
different from what it is. In all this experienced fluctuation or 
contingency, I have sufficient proof that, at least, phenomena 
which may thus be changed at will are not necessary. The 
may be conceived to be different from what they are. But that 
a thing is and is not at the same time—that A is not A—is a 
contradiction in terms, A contradiction cannot possibly be true. 
No volition, human or divine, can make it true. An invincible 
necessity forces us to reject a contradiction. Now, if we can 
find any propositions concerning “ what is,” which cannot be 
rejected without a contradiction in terms, these surely are neces- 
sary. In them we may find the definition which limits Being. 
The logical axioms of Identity and Contradiction, as they are 
technically called, are the most general expressions of that neces- 
sity. The opposites of all metaphysical truths must contradict 
these axioms ; they must affirm that Being at once is and is not. 
Now, can we thus develop Metaphysics from Formal Logic ? 
Are there any truths about existence that are fenced in by this 
purely logical necessity? If so, in what quarter can we find 
them? Mr. Ferrier answers these questions by evolving his 
system,—and in an order which he says is, like all else in meta- 
physics, “ necessitated not chosen.” What is that order? 

The nature of the necessity explained in the last paragraph 
implies the answer. What @s, is at least what ts known, Know- 
ledge thus far contains existence—even though the question of 
the possibility of unknown existence should remain undetermined. 
And the “ necessity,” which is the organ of discovery in Meta- 
physics, appertains to knowledge. It is felt in the act of know- 
ing. Reflection must, therefore, in the first place, be applied to 
Knowledge. We must try to find the essence of knowledge— 
some element whose presence creates knowledge, while its ab- 
sence implies a contradiction ; and which thus limits knowledge, 
as such, by the infallible logical law. The first part of every 
system of metaphysics must, therefore, be an EpistEMOLOGY or 
theory of knowledge.—But is this theory co-extensive with Meta- 
physics? Knowing is, indeed, a manifestation of Being. But, 
perhaps, it is not the only one—and so the definition of Being 
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slips through our hands, Our theory of existence as known can- 
not perhaps be transferred to existence absolutely. Accordingly, 
we must try to direct our scientific resources against the vaunted 
region of Ignorance. We must have an AGNOIOLOGY or theory 
of ignorance, as well as an Epistemology. If we are successful 
in our assaults on knowledge and on ignorance, then at last we 
have the theory of Being,—for that theory must express the 
essence of Being either as known by us, or as unknown to us. 
No third aspect of Being is logically possible. It would imply a 
contradiction in terms,—The problem of ONTOLOGY is therefore 
solved, in a limitation of absolute Being by the definition yielded 
in the theories of knowledge and ignorance. Any surplus of 
scholastic formulas and “common sense” beliefs that violate that 
definition, and in which human reason has hitherto played the 
fool, must pass for ever away into what Mr. Ferrier calls the 
“Jimbo of contradiction.” If we can conquer a theory of 
Knowledge and a theory of Ignorance, we must have a positive 
Ontology within our power. 

Can we then, in following this order, find anything we are 
obliged to affirm of Being, as such, on pain of contradicting our- 
selves, z.¢., implying that what is said to exist at once is and is 
not? (If we can, that is Metaphysics.) Let us try to condense 
Mr. Ferrier’s very confident reply, diffused as it is through forty- 
one demonstrations, which, with their comments, are spread over 
more than four hundred pages of his Institutes. 


All KNowLEDGE must bea relation. It must be a something 
known. The “ something,” defined in knowledge, is technically 
called its object; and the “ known,” by which it is defined, re- 
presents the sulject, ze, the element variously named “ ego,” 
“ self,” “ intelligence,” &c. Both these elements are essential 
in knowledge; but one of them is variable or contingent in its 
forms, the other identical amid all the changes of its correlative. 
An indefinite variety of “objects” (e.g., solid and extended ob- 
jects, commonly called Matter; and states or feelings of Mind) 
may be contained in knowledge. ‘The “subject,” or pure in- 
telligence, must be the one feature which is identical, invariable, 
and essential, in all this variety. But these two elements— 
the former, in any one of its innumerable forms, the latter, in 
its invariable form—are both necessary to constitute any know- 
ledge. If either be abstracted, the knowledge (i.¢., existence as 
known) relapses into a contradiction. Take away the “ some- 
thing,” z.e., an object, and the “ known” becomes nonsense ; it 
cannot, without a contradiction in terms, be called knowledge. 
Or, withdraw the act of “ knowing,” i.e. the subject, and again 
the “object” is converted into nonsense, and only through a 
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contradiction can be styled knowledge at all. To maintain that 
knowledge can ‘survive the abstraction of either element, is as 
absurd as to affirm that a circle can want its centre, or that A 
can be B. 

This, surely, is a position any one may occupy without oppo- 
sition. No man can deny e«plicitly that existence as known 
must be a relation which implies this synthesis; because no 
man can deny that knowledge implies both a consciousness of 
knowing, and also an object that is known. It may therefore 
be taken as the one fundamental axiom,—to be employed against 
those who deny it implicitly, i.e, who contradict it in various 
ways inadvertently. The theory of knowledge is just a syste- 
matic employment of the axiom in this service. ‘Trains of de- 
monstration resting on it are applied in succession to explode 
contradictory propositions which, by implication, deny that all 
knowledge is an  object—known.” Modern metaphysics, 
under the name of Psychology, is crowded, it is said, with 
such propositions; and under its protection, they, with the 
brood of noxious errors which they nourish, have undisputed 
possession of the popular mind. Men habitually profess to 
include in knowledge, an “ object” separated from the act of 
knowing ; or a “knowing” that is void of any object. Thus they 
nonsensically distinguish subject from object, not merely in the 
act, as they may do, but also out of and independently of the act 
of knowledge, which they cannot do consistently. An unknown 
object (z.e., an object separated from knowing) is a contradiction; 
and a self or subject not engaged in knowing any object is also a 
contradiction. The “ordinary” distinction of subject and object* 
is therefore absurd. ‘They can no more be separated than the 
centre can be separated from the circle. But they may be theo- 
retically distinguished from one another, as the centre may be 
thus distinguished from the circumference of a circle. 

The axiom may be now applied in detail to the various “objects” 
of knowledge. That Matter and Mind, for example, are known, 
and can be thought and reasoned about by us—each per se, i.e. 
in separation from the other, must be, by implication, a contra- 
diction in terms. It implies that an object is known and yet not 
known at the same time. All that men can really know or con- 
ceive must be knowledge of matter and knowledge of mind. This 
must be, until we can get at the object apart from the act—in 
other words, know without knowing. We cannot, as it were, strip 
objects of the acts of knowing by which they are made objects, 
and then contemplate them apart. Hitherto, men have spoken 
about matter and mind—self and not-self—as if either could 





* i.c.,in which “ subject” stands for se/f, and “ object” means an independent 
not-self. 
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be known out of relation to the other. A frightful progeny of 
psychological hypotheses has been founded on this misleading 
figure of speech—Materialism, Idealism, Realism, Conceptual- 
ism, Nominalism, &c. The chaos of metaphysics, over which we 
have been moralizing, has been brought about by a systematic 
violation of this fundamental necessity. The vulgar have hitherto 
assumed, and psychologists have professed to contemplate, a 
“ knowledge” which is not knowledge at all, but sheer contradic- 
tion. ‘They have tried to study unknown objects, and acts of 
knowledge abstracted from all objects. They might as well try 
to study a centreless circle, or a stick with only one end. Let 
us remove the contradiction, and then we may have the theory 
of knowledge. Knowledge is and must be a fusion of knowing 
and known. Try to dissolve it by psychological analysis, and 
the universe must read nonsensically. Preserve the union, and 
the hieroglyphic becomes pregnant with meaning. 

Mr. Ferrier, in possession of this strong scientific position, 
now directs his logical artillery with vigour and effect. It is 
clearly demonstrated by him, that unknown matter cannot be 
known-matter, nor unknown mind known-mind,—that abstract 
universals, and particulars abstracted from a universal, are alike 
contradictory,—that a faculty called sense, and commonly said 
to give the knowledge of matter, must be a faculty of non-sense 
—that a knowledge of unknown Substance, or of an unknown 
Absolute, must be a contradiction in terms—and he suggests, 
that, on the whole, we should reverse the old application of these 
favourite metaphysical terms, “ substance,” and “ absolute,” 
“‘ phenomenon,” and “ relative”—at least, if we are to preserve 
our traditional respect for the two former, and to retain the 
latter in the new system, in a place of inferiority corresponding 
to the one they have been wont to occupy in the old. With 
this deliverance of the region of Epistemology from its barbarous 
possessors, and introduction of order and intelligence into the 
language of the conquered territory, Mr. Ferrier triumphantly 
closes his first campaign. In truth, the arduous part of his 
work was either previously accomplished, or it is still before him. 

But to proceed. While it is clearer than the sun at noon that 
we cannot know what flatly contradicts the essence of know- 
ledge, may “unknown” existence not still be concealed in our 
IGNORANCE? May it not be that there is something which tran- 
scends the objects of sense and self-consciousness ; and also those 
reached through the inductive reasonings for which they supply 
the material? May we not believe, accordingly, that what is 
known by us in sense is (ontologically ) something more than even 
the necessary elements of our knowledge ; and that what is known 
by us in self-consciousness is (ontologically) something more 
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than even the necessary elements of our transient consciousness ? 
Does it follow, on pain of contradiction, that, because a thing 
cannot be known out of the relation of knowledge, it may not 
exist irrespective of knowledge and definitions? There is proof 
enough that there may be unknown objects of which we are 
ignorant. A man born blind is ignorant of colour; and, never- 
theless, men not born blind know that colour exists. And we, 
with our five senses here on earth, may be ignorant of what 
is revealed to the inhabitant of Saturn, with his fifty senses ; 
while he in turn is perhaps ignorant of the peculiar revelations 
made through our five. Thus far all is clear. But can 
intelligence be ignorant of what is CONTRADICTORY? Can 
“A is B” find refuge in any region of ignorance? An in- 
definite number of known-objects, which are not objects in 
our knowledge, may find refuge there. But ignorance can- 
not contain objects which are not objects. Now, whatever (so- 
called) object is not a known-object is already demonstrated to 
be a contradiction. All behind or beyond known-existence must 
be the contradictory ; and we cannot, without absurdity, be said 
to be “ignorant” of that. The sphere of knowledge, and the 
sphere of ignorance, must thus far coincide. The latter sphere 
is indeed wider than the former,—but only inasmuch as it mev 
conceal indefinite modifications of the variable element in know- 
ledge. It cannot conceal what is not a modification of known- 
existence (i.¢., of object + subject.) 

Here, then, we may at last display in triumph a definition of 
Being—the want of which has so long confused human reason. 
We cannot, except at the expense of a contradiction in terms, 
suppose that Being is neither contained in our knowledge nor 
concealed in our ignorance. Whatever Is must be either known 
or not known by us. But both what we know and what we are 
ignorant of must be known-existence. There may be various 
kinds of known-existence, but unknown existence is not existence 
at all, but only an absurdity or contradiction. Whatever Is 
must be an object-known. It need not, of course, be known by 
me, nor by any human intelligence; but it must be the object 
of an intelligence, in order to escape contradiction. In short, 
known-ewxistence is the only real existence; and any belief or 
proposition which implies the reality of what is noé an object 
of any intelligence, must be virtually a contradictory belief or 

roposition. At the best, it conceals a contradiction in terms, 

Tn this conclusion Ontology triumphs over Philosophy. The 
“insoluble problem” of Reason has been solved. Absolute 
Being is measured in a definition wrought out by human in- 
telligence, and expressive of a human theory. And, through 
this conclusion of Reason, a series of propositions, long venerable 
in the Faith of mankind, seems about to disappear for ever. 
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The germ of this curious Theory may be found in the works 
of an author of popular celebrity in British literature. The 
system of Bishop Berkeley at any rate resembles the new doc- 
trine, and Berkeley alone, of all British metaphysicians, receives 
Mr. Ferrier’s enthusiastic praise. Nor have we any desire to 
abate the praise. Only we may for a moment place the good 
Bishop’s theory beside Mr. Ferrier’s, developed as it is with 
less scholastic formality. We quote the following from among 
—_ other passages in Berkeley, relating to the nature of 

eing :— 


“ That neither our thoughts, nor passions, nor ideas, formed by the 
imagination, exist without the mind, is what everybody will allow. 
And it seems no less evident that the various sensations or ideas im- 
printed on the sense, however blended or combined together, (that is, 
whatever objects they compose,) cannot exist otherwise than in a 
mind perceiving them. I think an intuitive knowledge may be 
obtained of this, by any one that shall attend to what is meant by the 
term EXIST, when applied to sensible things. The table I write on, I 
say, exists, z.e., I see and feel it; and if I were out of my study I 
should say it existed, meaning thereby, that if I was in my study I 
might perceive it, or that some other spirit actually does perceive it. 
There was an odour, z.¢., it was smelled; there was a sound, #.e., it 
was heard; a colour or figure, @.e., it was perceived by sight or touch. 
That is all that I can understand by these and the like expressions. 
For as to what is said of the absolute existence of unthinking things, 
without any relation to their being perceived, (known,) that seems 
perfectly unintelligible. Their esse is percipi, nor is it possible they 
should have any existence out of the minds of thinking beings 
which perceive them. It is, indeed, an opinion strangely prevailing 
amongst men, that houses, mountains, rivers, and, in a word, all sen- 
sible objects have an existence, natural or real, distinct from their 
being perceived by the understanding. But with how great an assur- 
ance and acquiescence soever this principle may be entertained in the 
world, yet whoever shall find in his heart to call it in question, may, 
if I mistake not, perceive it to involve a manifest contradiction. . . . 
Some truths there are so near and obvious to the mind, that a man 
need only open his eyes to see them. Such I take this important one 
to be, viz., that all the choir of heaven, and furniture of the earth,— 
in a word, all those bodies which compose the mighty frame of the 
world, have not any subsistence without a mind,—that their Being is 
to be perceived or known. To be convinced of which, the reader 
need only reflect, and try to separate in his own thoughts the being of 
a sensible thing, from its being perceived. From what has been said, 
it follows thaé there is not any other substance than spirit, or that 
which perceives.” —Principles of Human Knowledge, iii.-vii. 


Berkeley’s theory differs from Mr. Ferrier’s, in being, at least, 
more cautiously vague. He does not define known-existence as 
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Mr. Ferrier does—in distinguishing its necessary and invariable 
element from its contingent and variable one. He says that 
matter must be known. But he does not define the knowledge. 
His theory, accordingly, is only indefinitely, if at all, an ontolo- 
gical one. Berkeley absorbs the material world in knowledge. 
These Institutes absorb Absolute Being in a definite kind of 
knowledge,—thereby excluding from belief every proposition 
which cannot be reconciled with that definition. Berkeley, 
trained in an earlier school, evades a demonstrative Ontology. 
Mr. Ferrier, carried with a later generation on the strong tide 
of German speculation, has developed the Psychology of 
Berkeley into a kind of Scottish Hegelianism. The theory 
of Berkeley may be criticised as a theory of human reason in its 
relation to the material world; this Theory of Knowing and 
Being must be criticised with reference to its boasted definition of 
absolute existence. The Idealism of Berkeley, regarded only as 
a psychological sentence of extermination on unknown matter, is 
a very different thing from Mr. Ferrier’s ontological sentence of 
extermination on whatever is not known as an object in relation 
to a subject. 


Must mankind henceforward join Mr. Ferrier in this sentence, 
if they are to preserve the dignity of rational beings? 

Only when they are ready to accept, as an absolute or ontolo- 
gical truth, the psychological necessity on which the Theory 
rests. If we may assume, without proof, and without explain- 
ing the facts which seem to forbid the assumption, that the 
essence of our knowledge is absolute—complete—perfect, then no 
extraordinary strength of reasoning is required to reach Mr. 
Ferrier’s conclusion,—that there cannot be “an unknown,” i.e., 
an object divorced from a subject, or a subject divorced from an 
object. But the Theory must presume that it is already on 
ontological ground in its very first proposition, if it is really on 
that hitherto inaccessible territory in its last. Now, what if we 
allege that the real difficulty it has to meet is the difficulty of 
defending the absolute meaning, which the first proposition in 
the Epistemology requires to have, in order that it may carry 
the conclusion contained in the tenth demonstration of the 
Ontology? The Theory rests on a single necessary truth. In 
this respect it resembles the systems of Des Cartes and Spinoza. 
These speculative systems are blind to all that is not expressed 
or implied in their favourite axioms; and they are thus enabled 
to boast of their “ demonstrative” character. The method used 
by theorists of this class tempts them to turn the blind eye to 
all beyond the narrow foundation on which alone the demonstra- 
tion can be made to stand. This Theory has taken no precau- 
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tions against that temptation. Perhaps there are other truths, 
equally necessary and axiomatic, which we cannot reconcile with 
the selected one. Are we, for instance, obliged to believe pro- 
positions whose meaning, taken collectively, cannot be known or 
conceived as an “object” at all? Does not our knowledge, even 
in its necessary or essential elements, thus bear upon it the 
marks of imperfection, and explode in a series of contradictions 
when it is dogmatically assumed to be absolute ? 

Mr. Ferrier, in his horror of Psychology, has not encoun- 
tered these questions. In a book which proclaims itself the 
“Institutes” of Metaphysic, the reader is astonished to find no 
direct allusion to the phenomena in our knowledge which alone, 
we may almost say, have raised metaphysical curiosity ; and 
which have hitherto foiled every attempt to resolve Existence 
into the only kind of knowledge we have any experience of. The 
group of propositions, regarding Immensity, Eternity, and Cau- 
sation,—apparently contradictory when the relation of subject 
and object is assumed to be absolute in knowledge, but which are 
fixed as necessarily in Reason as that fundamental law itself— 
are passed in silence. These marginal propositions of Faith, 
as we may call them, are the barriers which hitherto have closed 
every approach to Ontology. The seeming contradictions in our 
knowledge, which are revealed in the propositions now referred 
to, imply that an unknown cannot be made to fit in to any 
conditions—necessary or contingent—of existence as known 
to us. We find, when we analyze our knowledge into all its 
elements, that we believe and must continue to believe seeming 
contradictories. But in another view these contradictory necessi- 
ties of our knowledge may nourish Faith while they thus limit 
Reason. Whether or not we can define what is, we can at least 
tell what it is not. We, of course, agree with Mr. Ferrier that 
truth cannot contradict itself. Absolute knowledge cannot be 
contradictory, though our knowledge may become so when it is 
assumed to be absolute. And so we conclude that our marginal 
knowledge—and by implication our entire knowledge, for it is an 
organic whole—is not absolute or ontological, but only relative 
to our condition and circumstances in this and in a future life, 
Through these beliefs in apparent contradictories, we find our 
knowledge charged with Faith in an unknown, in which the 
apparent contradictions may be reconciled. For if our know- 
ledge seems thus fundamentally contradictory, we must either 
with the Sceptics reject it altogether ; or, with the Philosophers, 
read in these abnormal phenomena the signs of its imperfection 
or finitude. The former is the alternative of Rationalism ; the 
latter is the instinct of Faith. 

This most sublime and instructive aspect of human knowledge 
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is suggested in the phenomena of Space, Time, Number, and 
Causation, in the ground or Substance of the known universe, 
and in the revelations of the physical and moral government of 
God. A curious spectacle might be formed if we were here to 
bring together, and present as it were in a tabular view, these 
abnormal intellectual phenomena by which our Reason is limited 
—as they have risen on the metaphysical wheel for our edification, 
from Aristotle to the antinomies of Kant. We might thus have 
a panoramic view of Reason in its demonstrated weakness—our 
knowledge in its experimentally proved finitude. When, with 
the help of the speculations of departed men of thought, we 
reflect upon the ultimate propositions in our knowledge, we find 
that we are daily believing and acting upon truths which, taken 
separately, are partially intelligible, while, taken collectively, they 
are to us nonsensical and apparently contradictory. Even the 
“necessary truths” of human knowledge contradict one another 
when they are presumed to be known, «.e., logically comprehended. 
This wonderful fact has been the occasion, as it has been the diffi- 
culty, of all our previous Ontologies and high speculations, These 
“ antinomies of reason” were illustrated by us in a recent article* 
on the “insoluble problem” which they suggest, and to which we 
may refer as pointing at some evidence for the assertion, that 
our knowledge cannot be presumed to be absolute without an 
act of intellectual suicide. In the profoundest part of our mental 
experience, we have proof, as irresistible as demonstration, that 
Faith in an unknown is wrought into the very fibres and tissues 
of all human knowledge. When we try to realize collectively, 
under a law of relative knowledge,f the beliefs to which we 
have just referred, we find the nascent knowledge becoming 
contradictory in the experiment. Sceptics, like Hume, have 
inferred from this result that our knowledge is an illusion; in- 
stead of drawing, with Pascal, the wiser lesson that it is only 
imperfect, and that the apparent contradictions result from the 
illegitimate assumption that it is essentially complete.{ Mr. 
Ferrier overlooks both the inference and the lesson, and without 
any ado converts a primary law of finite knowledge into the 
essence of being. 

Hume’s metaphysical speculation may indeed be read in a 
good sense. It is vulgarly called a system of universal scepti- 





* See North British Review—No. xliii. p. 113. 

+ ¢.g., under the law of subject + object. 

+t “It was a truth,” says Cudworth, “ though abused by the Sceptics, that there 
is dxavéaAurrey ci, Something incomprehensible, in the essence even of the lowest 
substance. For even Body itself, which the Atheists think themselves so well 
acquainted with, because they can feel it with their fingers, and which is the only 
substance that they acknowledge either in themselves or the universe, hath such 
puzzling difficulties and entanglements in the speculation of it, that they can never 
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cism—as if that were possible. It is rather an emphatic and 
unqualified exposure of the apparent contradictions which illus- 
trate the finitude of human knowledge ;_ with almost no reference 
to the Faith which these very contradictions may be made to 
nourish. The intellectual giant took this bold way of illustrating 
what human reason is worth when it would be as God, The lesson 
which the spectacle teaches must, however, depend upon the 
spectator. But Pascal is eminently the philosopher, as contrasted 
with the Dogmatist on the one hand, and the Sceptic on the 
other. How sublimely he shadows forth our human intelligence 
as poised between absolute knowledge and absolute ignorance 
“ Voila notre état véritable. C’est ce qui nous rend incapables 
de savoir certainement, et d’ignorer absolument. Nous voguons 
sur un milieu vaste, toujours incertains et flottants, poussés d’un 
bout vers autre. Quelque terme ott nous pensions nous atta- 
cher et nous affermir, il branle et nous quitte; et si nous le 
suivons il échappe & nos prises, nous glisse, et fuit d’un fuite 
éternelle. Rien ne s’arréte pour nous.” (CEuvres ii. 70-1.) In 
sundry other passages of Pascal how impressive is the description 
of what wethave called the marginal phenomena of our finite 
intelligence—those which give us the consciousness of intellectual 
finitude, and which convey into the word Infinite the only mean- 
ing it can, without a contradiction, contain, But to return. 

We complain then, that these “ Institutes” of Metaphysics dis- 
regard the very facts which most urgently invite metaphysical 
contemplation. They ignore the facts which forbid the conver- 
sion of psychological necessities into absolute truths, and which 
thus induce the Faith that—unable to follow the seeming con- 
tradictions of our actual knowledge either into absolute scepti- 
cism or absolute knowledge—sees in them only a sign that 
Being must transcend our finite comprehension. We are pro- 
mised the play of Hamlet, and yet Hamlet makes no appear- 
ance, ‘This is an oversight as unaccountable as any of those 
with which Mr. Ferrier can charge the popular mind. He has 
not a word to say about the “ necessary truths” in our know- 
ledge which seem to imply something that cannot be “ an object” 
of knowledge at all—in the only comprehensible sense of the 
word object. 

Even apart from these mysteries of Faith, we have no right 
to assume that our knowledge is the measure of absolute know- 








be able to extricate themselves from. We might instance also in some accidental 
things, as Time and Motion. 'ruth is bigger than our minds, and we are not the 
same with it, but hare a lower participation only of the intellectual nature, and are 
rather apprehenders than comprehenders thereof. This is indeed one badge of our 
creaturely state, that we have not a perfectly comprehensice knowledge, or such as is 
adequate and commensurate to the essences of things,” 
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ledge. Ifeven it did not thus contain the signs of its own im- 
perfection, which reclaim against the dogma, the assumption is 
at least gratuitous. Why must intelligence be realized essenti- 
ally in the human way? Is the Divine knowledge one with ours 
in its fundamental principles? A query is here at least more 
becoming than an axiom. Yet that axiom, and its obvious 
applications, constitute this system, and contain its discovery. 
Surely all the beautiful elaboration of the structure is required 
to conceal the weakness of the foundation. 

The schoolmen, we may remark, have exhausted speculative 
ingenuity on the unprofitable problem of the Divine knowledge. 
And they have at least supplied in their failure a course of pro- 
fitable experiments on the limits of our Reason, when we go forth 
on the enterprise of defining any other knowledge than our 
own, or try to find consistent expressions for the mysteries of 
Faith, which would cease to be mysterious if they could be con- 
sistently expressed. The theologian, like every other deep 
thinker, must believe and act upon propositions that seem con- 
tradictory to intelligence because it is finite, and that can 
be proved to seem thus in consequence of its finitude. Faith 
in an unknown, in the various phases of that faith, seems the 
distinguishing mark of intellectual finitude. The words “ in- 
finite” and “ absolute” are only abstract expressions of the’ 
conviction that the only knowledge (known-existence) in our 
experience is essenéially imperfect and anomalous. This con- 
viction, from the dawn of reflection to the present hour, has 
obtruded itself in forms against which the most subtle dialectic 
is of no avail,—and it may therefore well refuse to yield to a 
simple summons to surrender. Knowledge, as it must be ex- 
perienced by us, is dogmatically affirmed by Mr. Ferrier to be 
the absolute measure of knowledge. What cannot be reconciled 
with the “necessities” of our mental experience must be swept 
away, as neither knowledge nor existence, but the implied con- 
tradiction of both. But the contradiction which this Theory pro- 
fesses to avoid in its axiom, is itself a direct result of the unphilo- 
sophical assumption, that ours is the essence of knowledge human 
and Divine. ‘The contradiction disappears when the assumption 
is withdrawn, and is in fact a warning not to make the assump- 
tion. Contradictions which are found in the heart of our know- 
ledge, when that knowledge is presumed to be absolute, seem 
to proclaim articulately that the Essence of Being cannot be 
revealed to us. The sages of every age have thus interpreted the 
proclamation. And men in general, if not on the scientific 
grounds suggested by Psychology, are at least spontaneously 
convinced that what zs cannot be contained in what is known— 
from which it follows that no absolute definition and limi- 
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tation of Being can be deduced from any axiom in our know- 
ledge. 

Supported by this evidence, we may decline to allow that 
our intelligence is absolute; and in so doing we decline Mr. 
Ferrier’s first proposition in the only meaning of that proposition 
from which his theory can be demonstrated. Far from applying 
to “ Being,” it becomes inapplicable to any “ Knowing” except 
our own. The anomalous phenomena revealed when we reflect 
upon Reason as it is manifested in Faith, forbid us to assume 
that the “necessary truths” are perfectly known by us, and that 
in them our knowledge is absolute. Mr. Ferrier leaves out the 
rebellious elements, and then constitutes the equation. We, on 
the contrary, accept these elements, and are thus fortified in our 
spontaneous Faith that Being, whatever it may be, and whether 
definable or not, is at least not definable by man. We know 
a series of correlative ‘‘ objects” revealed in sense or self-con- 
sciousness, and made the basis of inductive inferences; and we 
further know that what is thus relatively known, explodes in 
contradictions, when we assume an absolute perfection in the 
relative knowledge. 

In a word, it is Mr. Ferrier’s proposed solution of the ontolo- 
gical problem that is unphilosophical, if not contradictory. The 
theory that the problem is insoluble, é.e., that all our knowledge 
rises out of what is mysterious, need involve no contradiction, 
while it saves the knowledge we actually have from many. In 
the boasted demonstration which forms this system, the conclu- 
sion is either founded on the assumption that a law of our know- 
ledge is absolute ; or else it implies the contradiction that we can 
know ontological truth through an intellectual experience that 
is only psychological and human. In this dilemma it must 
choose its horn. 

And its author frankly makes his choice. It is, he says, 
“impious,” “ sinful,” “ irreligious,” to deny that any knowledge 
can transcend the necessary law of ours. Mr. Ferrier, whose 
foremost claim is to have constructed “a purely reasoned sys- 
tem,” offers in the sequel a body of reasoning which might be 
condensed within a paragraph, although it is diluted into a 
volume, and rests the weight of his theory on the dogma that 
that theory cannot be rejected without “sin.” We quote a rele- 
vant passage :— 

“Tt (the system) may seem to adopt a somewhat presumptuous 
line of exposition in undertaking to lay down the laws, not only of 
our thinking and knowing, but of ad/ possible thinking and knowing. 
This charge is answered simply by the remark that it would be still 
more presumptuous to exclude any possible thinking, any possible 
knowing, any possible intelligence, from the operation of these laws— 
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for the laws here referred to are necessary truths—their opposites in- 
volve contradictions, and, therefore, the supposition that any intelli- 
gence can be exempt from them is simply nonsense ; and, so far as 
senselessness is a sin, this supposition is sinful. It supposes that 
Reason can be Unreason, that wisdom can be madness, that cosmos 
can be chaos. ‘This system escapes that sin. It is therefore less pre- 
sumptuous, and more becoming in its moral spirit than those hypocri- 
tical inquiries, which, by way of exalting the highest of all reason, 
hold that this may in certain cases be emancipated from its own (?) 
necessary laws, and that these laws should be laid down as binding, 
not universally, but only on human intelligence. This restriction is 
wicked as well as weak.” —P. 55. 


“ Weak” or “wicked” as it may be, we cannot fly in the face 
of facts. ‘Till the seeming contradictions, whose ramifications 
traverse finite knowledge, are reconciled with a definition of 
existence, we must continue to regard what is known by us as 
incapable of limiting what absolutely is, Only then (if even 
then) can an “ unknown” be eliminated. We cannot, to escape 
the charge of impiety, accept a theory of Being which fails to recon- 
cile the counter-necessities of Reason that are involved in Faith, 

But in truth Mr. Ferrier cannot afford to take a lower 
position than the one he vindicates in this strange fashion. He 
has to fulfil his promise to produce a system which cannot be re- 
jected on pain of falling into a contradiction in terms; and the 
purely formal law of Logic, with which Mr. Ferrier marvel- 
lously identifies his axiom, does not help him as long as it is 
empty. It is worthless for the purpose of discovery, and avails 
only for preserving consistency in our thoughts. Formal Logic, 
as the theory of non-contradiction, develops forms of consistent 
thinking out of the two axioms,—“ A must be A,” and “A 
cannot be B.” It thus yields negative, but not positive defini- 
tions of Being. We learn from it what existence is not, but we 
do not conversely learn what it is, In this sense, we hold with 
the old Greeks, that Logic, as a science and art founded on 
these principles of Identity and Contradiction, is the foundation 
of Metaphysics, and the proper introduction to philosophical 
studies, But in the new Theory of Knowing and Being, the 
law of contradiction is armed with weapons not its own,—though 
they are indispensable in the polemical service in which it is 
thereemployed. Significant terms are substituted for the A and 
B of Logic; and the formula, thus loaded, is employed as freely 
as if it were empty. As Kant would-say, it is changed from 
an identical or analytic to a synthetic proposition. Mr. Ferrier 
substitutes “knowledge must be knowledge,” for “ A must be 
A.” But he intends by “ knowledge” what is essential to know- 
ledge in human experience. And so the axiom means, by im- 
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plication, “ /Tuman knowledge must contain absolute knowledge,” 
—a proposition which, instead of being identical with “ A must 
be A,” is removed from it by the whole diameter of philoso- 
phical controversy. 

A resolution to follow this formal method from the begin- 
ning to the end of his metaphysical enterprise, seems, in short, 
to have blinded Mr. Ferrier to the numerous facts in our 
knowledge, which forbid his translation of a law of Logic into a 
law of existence. He despises psychology and experience. Yet 
he is obliged to rear his system on an observed fact in regard 
to finite knowledge—wantonly elevated, in the face of the 
opposite evidence already referred to, to the empty. dignity 
of the identical proposition on which Logic rests. But Meta- 
physics, thus virtually resting on observation, while professing 
to rest on the law of non-contradiction, cannot be more than 
the loftiest department of experimental research,—appropriately 
named “speculation,” in consideration of its comprehensiveness 
and grandeur. A “ demonstrative” Ontology is at variance with 
the nature of a finite intelligence,—whose only possible knowledge 
of Being must be formed on a systematic observation of the 
various relations of existence which are gradually revealed in 
sense and self-consciousness, 

These Institutes, then, while they declare war against observa- 
tion and experiment in metaphysics, nevertheless rest unconsci- 
ously on a selected part of our rational experience. With them 
there is a favoured part and a neglected part. The favoured part is 
the fact that in finite knowledge an “ object” can be known only 
in relation to the “subject.” The neglected part contains the 
counter-necessities of reason, which seem to prove (obliquely) 
that a knowledge, thus limited, cannot be absolute. When we 
try to place these counter-necessities in harmony with Mr. Fer- 
rier’s selected “necessary truth,” the foundations of our knowledge 
appear to teem with contradictions, To modify the Faith 
of mankind, weapons very different from the axiom directed 
against it in this Theory must therefore be employed. Com- 
mon belief must be trusted till it is found, by a more rigorous 
induction of our knowledge as an organic whole, to be unworthy of 
trust. This lawful polemical weapon has already expelled many 
i prejudice which seemed to find protection in the uneducated 
Reason, and may be expected gradually to secure a still nearer 
approach to the philosophical formulas best fitted to express the 
ultimate relations of our knowledge to existence. The crotchets 
of “demonstrative ontologists,”—urged by metaphysicians, theo- 
logians, and in physical research, have hitherto been the great 
obstruction to a true interpretation of the Divine works and the 
Divine word. 
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Thus far we have confined our view to the discovery claimed 
in the new Theory. The author claims to be original, through 
his employment of an axiom overlooked and hence traversed by 
metaphysicians, but before which the vulgar prejudices of com- 
mon sense concerning existence, hitherto protected under shelter 
of our ignorance, must now inevitably give way. We quote a 
passage in which the claim is announced,— 


“ Tt is scarcely credible that, at this time of day, any philosophical 
opinion should be absolutely original, or that any philosophical truth, 
of which no previous hint exists in any quarter, should now for the 
first time be brought to light. Nevertheless, the doctrine now under 
consideration is believed to be altogether new. If it is not, the pre- 
sent writer will be ready to surrender it to any prior claimant who 
may be pointed out, and to give due honour to whom honour is due. 
But, meanwhile, this system may be permitted to hold possession of 
it, as its own peculiar discovery—a circumstance which is mentioned, 
because those who may favour these Institutes with their attention 
may perhaps have some inclination to know wherein more particularly 
their originality may consist. They claim, for the first time, to have 
announced the true law of ignorance, and to have deduced from it its 
consequences.” —P, 425. 


We hardly think that this claim to originality is likely to be 
seriously disputed. When Mr. Ferrier has convinced the think- 
ing world that his “discovery” is a real one, it is time enough 
to examine its pedigree. Meantime, as far as Ontology is con- 
cerned, we have, in the forty-one demonstrations of these Insti- 
tutes, a development of inferences so obviously contained in the 
dogma on which all the reasoning depends, that even the meta- 
physical ingenuity and literary accomplishment of the reasoner 
can hardly conceal their barrenness. 


But have that ingenuity and learning accomplished nothing? 
They have failed to convince us, that the “ discovery,” which 
this book was written to announce, consists with a true and com- 
prehensive interpretation of all that we experience in our know- 
ledge. But is that experience altogether unproductive in the 
author’s hands? If we cannot receive this theory as an On- 
tology, may we not receive it as an improvement of our Modern 
Psychology? It is quite possible that these Institutes may de- 
velop better the science of human understanding (i.e., Being 
as known by us,) while they leave the science of absolute Being 
in the darkness in which they found it. 

We have already said, that the mode of research which Mr, 
Ferrier professes to follow in metaphysics, tends to withdraw his 
attention from the chief obstacles to the reception of his dogma, 
in the only sense in which it can serve his purpose. We now 
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add, that the principle on which he justifies speculative studies 
at all, is apt to give a darker colour to his picture of previous 
systems of speculation than the history of opinion warrants. 
With him metaphysic is a war of extermination. The theory 
must make antagonists if it cannot jind them. If Ontology 
must be abandoned, it must at least wage war with the psy- 
chologists on some other ground. Accordingly, we cannot 
help thinking that Mr. Ferrier has unconsciously put the 
doctrines of the despised “mental philosophers” under a strain 
that has made them despicable—while he has at the same time 
served himself heir to their genuine opinions. When the ille- 
gitimate assumption which alone renders his system original has 
been withdrawn from it, and the application of his axiom has thus 
been confined to the only positive knowledge we have any expe- 
rience of, his well-informed readers must feel that they are ex- 
patiating in a familiar territory, as they follow the evolutions of 
his system. They are contemplating only an old and still cur- 
rent psychological theory of human knowledge. The paradox 
of these Institutes is converted into the commonplace of modern 
philosophy ; and their “counter propositions,” which are said to 
represent the modern doctrine, exist hardly anywhere out of Mr. 
Ferrier’s imagination. 

The fundamental principle of this Theory,—when thus li- 
mited to our intelligence, is only the familiar maxim that human 
knowledge is relative; and that its highest relations are, first 
those it bears to the limits of our intellectual structure as finite 
beings, and then to that structure, as developed and modified 
through mental association or external circumstances, Among 
these relations, accordingly, studious men have been seeking, 
from age to age, for the roots by which the sciences are 
nourished, and for the rules which should regulate their culti- 
vation. We need hardly refer to detailed evidence in defence of 
this statement. It is familiar to every tyro in philosophy, that 
the nearest approach a man can make to a philosophic abstrac- 
tion from the particular objects of our knowledge, has been 
gained when he contemplates all objects on their ideal side, é.e., 
as they illustrate our necessary and contingent modes of knowing. 
Here lies the difference between Ontology and Philosophy pro- 
per. The philosophers take for granted that this contemplation 
must be (to us) the culminating part of knowledge—the part 
which displays the elements necessary to every manifestation 
of what is—material or immaterial, human or Divine—that 
can come within our experience, either now or in the future 
life. The vain struggle for a logical Ontology receives from 
their hands finds the only satisfaction that is possible, in‘a theory 
of knowledge as experienced in human consciousness. But this 
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humbler investigation need not (as it has too often been) be 
divorced from the lofty aspiration which may have moved the 
transcendental speculation. On the contrary, as a perpetual 
memorial of our finitude, the enlightened study of human un- 
derstanding lends strength to the Love and Faith, in which the 
noblest attributes of humanity find vent. 

But how have these ultimate relations of our knowledge been 
actually developed in the despised modern Psychology? ‘Take two 
modern philosophers notable, as the representatives respectively 
of the two opposite systems of mental science,—we mean Locke 
and Kant. Locke’s theory contains, by implication, and Kant’s 
in a developed form, the essence of Mr. Ferrier’s theory—after 
its ontological “discovery” has been eliminated. Indeed, the 
principle is implied in the first aphorism of the Novum Orga- 
num. ‘The phenomenal world is, with Bacon, the only known 
world, Being, as known by man, is, according to the whole spirit 
of his philosophy, the succession of “ appearances” experienced 
in sense and self-consciousness ; and of which we attain a grow- 
ing knowledge through systematic analogy or induction. But 
in the last analysis this implies that Being, as comprehended by 
us, is only our own cognitive experience. 

Locke would say our own “ideas ;’—and accordingly, his 
Essay is an attempt to generalize known-existence, in the tech- 
nical form of an inquiry into “ the origin, limits, and certainty of 
human knowledge.” Locke’s account of the human understand- 
ing is Mr. Ferrier’s theory of known-being—imperfectly worked 
out. It differs from these Institutes in two respects. In the jirst 
place, the English metaphysician, in his zeal against innate ideas, 
fails to indicate formally the elements common to our knowledge 
as such. The “ideas” of Locke are the “subject + object” of 
Mr. Ferrier, Even the “simple” ideas, so renowned in the Essay, 
are “complex” ideas in the doctrine of the Institutes. Every 
idea (cognition) must contain, according to Mr. Ferrier, both 
the one necessary element, and also one contingent element. In 
the second place, Locke carefully guards against the assumption 
which is the boast of the Institutes. He does not take for 
granted that our intellectual world—our world of ideas or cog- 
nitions—contains any perfect or absolute element at all. He 
says, indeed, that our knowledge is limited to our ideas; but 
he does not infer from this that Substance* is nonsensical, 
and Matter a contradiction. Locke does not pretend to fathom 
the ocean of Being; he only endeavours to measure the length 
of our intellectual line. 





* For Locke’s somewhat vacillating theory of Being or Substanee, the reader 
may refer to his Letters to the Bishop of Worcester, contained in his Collected 
Works, Vol. IV. See also the Bishop’s Answer, (London, 1697.) 
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But if Mr. Ferrier is the first to draw the inference which 
Locke has not drawn, he neither is, nor professes to be, the first 
who has discovered the two elements essential to human know- 
ledge. The Essay of Locke has long been modified, or rather 
supplemented, by the Critick of Kant; and the supplement de- 
velops the theory of knowledge which the earlier system had 
failed fully to untold. Amid all his scholastic pedantry, which 
conceals from the unscientific reader the virtues of his system, 
Kant has ably interpreted certain hieroglyphics in our know- 
ledge that had previously been imperfectly understood. No 
sound speculative system can now overlook the elements which 
he has compared and contrasted as “ formal” and “ material”’— 
“ necessary” and “contingent”’—a priori and a posteriori, &c. 
They give a common basis and limit to the indefinite varieties in 
the experience of individuals. They help to amend that com- 
prehensive formula, which describes human knowledge in its 
most comprehensive aspect, and the gradual amendment of 
which is the best scientific reward of metaphysical labour. But 
Kant does not profess to imply a definition of Absolute Being in 
his contribution to the definition of knowledge. He expressly 
excludes from his theory all knowledge except our own. 

Thus while, with Locke and Kant, the chief modern systems 
of Psychology contain the new theory expressly or by implica- 
tion, the Kantian system formally develops that analysis of 
knowledge, which Mr. Ferrier has been the first to apply also to 
absolute existence. This fact may abate the discouragement 
that is apt to rise, when the metaphysical labours of the past 
are contemplated in the lurid light which Mr. Ferrier is apt to 
throw upon them. 

The Theory of these Institutes, when translated out of Onto- 
logy into Psychology, is a lucid and interesting exposition of one 
of the “necessary truths” of human intelligence. It is a general 
recognition and partial application of the essential relation in our 
knowledge—that in which, as Pascal says, “ we strike a tincture 
of our own compound being on all the objects we contemplate”— 
a relation which seems inevitable in all finite knowledge. But 
there are other relations, not less implied in finite intelligence 
than the law of knowledge as objective, of which it takes no ac- 
count ;—and, therefore, even viewed as a system of Psychology, 
it is defective. ‘The axiom of the Theory, which includes move 
than enough when it is represented as only a form of non-contra- 
diction, includes less than enough when it is regarded as an ex- 
pression of ali the elements that are necessary in our finite 
knowledge. When interpreted as a logical system it errs by 
— when it is read as a theory of psychology it errs through 
detect. 
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Take a single illustration. We cannot, according to the 
Theory, strip existence of “ knowing,” and yet continue to know 
it. To us it must, as an object, be always /nown existence, %.¢., 
our knowledge. But if it is true that we cannot divorce an 
object from the subject, it is equally true that we cannot divorce 
cognitions from one another, or, at least, that we are inevitably 
dissatisfied with any isolated cognition. A finite intelligence 
cannot know without converting Being into an object—his know- 
ledge; but a finite intelligence can as little detach a present 
known-existence from the mystery of ternal existence. It seems 
as impossible to deny that something has always been, if some- 
thing now is, as it is to deny that an object must be known in 
order to be an object at all. We find the knowledge of an absolute 
* object”* as impracticable as the knowledge of existence out of 
relation toa subject. At least, if Mr. Ferrier has represented 
the latter impossibility as a logical contradiction, other metaphysi- 
cians have done the same by the former, The basis of Dr. Clarke’s 
“ Demonstration,” for example, involves the assumption, that 
to separate a present “ object” (7e., subject + object) from 
Eternal existetice is a contradiction in terms :— 


“It is absolutely and undeniably certain,” he says, “‘ that something 
has existed from all eternity. This is so evident and undeniable a 
proposition, that no Atheist in any age has ever presumed to assert 
the contrary ; and, therefore, there is little need of being particular 
in the proof of it. For, since something now is, ’tis manifest that 
something always was. Otherwise the things that now are, must 
have risen out of nothing, absolutely and without cause—which is a 
Jlat contradiction in terms. . . . Whatever exists has a cause of 
its existence, either in the necessity of its own nature, and then it 
must have been of itself eternal ; or, in the will of some other Being, 
and then that other Being must at least in the order of nature and 
causality, have existed before it. That something, therefore, has really 
existed from eternity is one of the certainest and most evident truths 
in the world.”—( Demonstration, pp. 14, 15.) 


In a word, the “ necessary truth” of causality, like the “ neces- 
sary truth” of objective knowledge, becomes, in the last analysis 
of it, unintelligible. And besides these two, there are several other 
truths, equally necessary in finite knowledge, and equally mys- 
terious, which these Institutes neither describe nor explain.t 
They thus virtually omit one of the two phases of human Reason. 





* We of course here use the term object according to the definition in the 
Theory, i.c., subject + object. 

+ An “assumption” open to objections partly similar to those already referred 
to, in connexion with Mr. Ferricr’s identification of his fundamental “ neces- 
sary truth” with the logical law of contradiction. 

~ An approach to some of the truths in question is perhaps made in the “ Obser- 
vations” on the last Proposition in the “ Institutes.” 
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They analyze Reason as Intelligence, while they overlook Reason 
in Faith—struggling as it there is with the imperfect and 
apparently contradictory beliefs which alone illustrate our Ignor- 
ance philosophically, and which have taught wise men from age 
to age that what is must transcend what is known to be—that, 
in short, no finite intelligence can escape from the cave of Plato. 

But where, we must ask in conclusion, has Mr. Ferrier found 
the illogical theory of knowledge and existence, which he draws 
up alongside his own, in the “counter propositions” of these 
Institutes? His own theory is offered as a development of 
Logic; the system presented in psychological books is, it seems, 
a development of Anti-logic. It is replete with contradictions. 
But we are not conducted by any notes of reference to the con- 
crete counterparts of this contradictory system. We have no 
clew to the works in our philosophical libraries which illustrate 
or vindicate the charges. They are, it is true, pointed especially 
at our Scottish philosophers, who are singled out as the chief 
culprits. We cannot, of course, in this brief review, compare 
each counter proposition with the literature of philosophy, nor 
even with the Scottish department of that literature, in order 
to test the representation. But let us take asa specimen that 
article in which Scottish psychologists are said to have sinned 
most grievously. They assert, it is said, that Matter, or, at least, 
some of its qualities, may be known per se, a.é., out of relation to 
any intelligence. “ Natural thinking,” says Mr. Ferrier, “ ad- 
vocates our knowledge of material things per se, and psychology 2 
if it abandons this position, contends at any rate for our know- 
ledge of certain material qualities per se.” 

Now let us turn to the expressed opinions of Dr. Reid and his 
associates :— 

‘What is body?” asks Dr. Reid. “It is, say philosophers, that 
which is extended, solid, and divisible. Says the querist, I do not 
ask what the properties of body are, but what is the thing itself; let 
me first know direetly what body is, and then consider its properties. 
To this demand I am afraid the querist will meet with no satisfactory 
answer ; because our notion of body is not direct, but relative to its quali- 
ties. We know that it is something extended, solid, and divisible, but 
we know no more. Again, if it should be asked, What ismind? It 
is that which thinks. I ask not what it does, or what its operations 
are, but what it 1s. To this I can find no answer ; our notion of mind 
being not direct, but relative to its operations, as our notion of body is rela 
tive to its qualities.”* 

In short, matter is known by us only through the relations 
which it bears in our know ledge, ¢ i.@., its qualities, And mind, too, 








* Essays on the Actire Powers of Man, e “| 1. —See also Lssays on the Int«l- 
lectual Powers, U1, ch. 17, 19, &e. 
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is only known to us through its relations in experience, i.¢., its ope- 
rations or states. In other words, the “ qualities’ of matter, 
and the “ operations” of mind are dependent on being known; 
and we cannot tell what either matter or mind are, except as 
thus contained in knowledge. Nevertheless, we believe in the 
mysterious independence, both of that which is known as ex- 
tended, and of that which is known as operating—an indepen- 
dence of the perception in the former case, and of sel/-consciousness 
in the latter. We cannot accept the mere knowledge as also the 
absolute existence. It may, perhaps, be said that—as unknown 
—we cannot decide that the unknown extended substance, 
and the unknown substance which feels and wills are mutually 
independent, and that thus mind and matter may be absolutely 
the same. But, as Mr. Stewart remarks, this is “ only an 
hypothesis, which amounts to nothing more than a mere pos- 
sibility,” and even if it were true, “ it would no more be proper 
to say of mind, that it is material, than to say of body that it is 
spiritual,”* 

It is true, that our Scottish psychologists lay stress upon the 
distinction between the Primary and the Secondary qualities of 
matter; and Dr. Reid even says, that we have a direct knowledge 
of the former, and only a relative knowledge of the latter. Hence 
a verbal ambiguity. When we examine the statement more 
closely, we find the meaning to be, that some qualities of mat- 
ter, i.e, the Primary, are known as directly as the operations 
or states of our own minds are known, whereas others, z.¢., the 
Secondary, are known only through the medium of a species of 
mental states, viz., of our sensations. Reid seems to refer, in short, 
not to the original relation which constitutes knowledge as know- 
ledge, but to the secondary relations through which knowledge is 
increased. We know the qualities of matter, partly through their 
relation to certain mental states, and partly immediately in the 
direct relation of consciousness. In this sense we may be said to 
be “ conscious of objects” as extended, as we are “ conscious” of 
mental feelings that are not extended. But, out of knowledge 
(z.e., out of consciousness) both are alike unknown,—unless we 
apply the term knowledge to the Faith, that neither existence 
known as extended, nor existence known as sensation, volition, 
&c., is absolute Being. 

Here the philosophy of Scotland may seem to embrace the phi- 
losophy of Berkeley. We are alike conscious of the extended 
world of matter, and of our own feelings. We live in our per- 
ceptions of matter, as we live in our mental states. But, apart 
from the perceptions and the mental states, we are ignorant of 





_ * Elements, Vol. 1. p. 48, (Sir William Hamilton’s Edition.) 
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the Existence revealed in these opposite forms. Being—as known 
in perception, is the antithesis of Being--as known in self-con- 
sciousness. But of their transcendent relations we can say 
nothing absolutely, and are ready to believe anything that is 
sufficiently attested in consciousness, and that is not known to be 
contradictory. This affinity between Scottish Realism” and the 
Idealism which is commonly counted its opposite, has not escaped 
the notice of the philosopher who has modified and developed the 
principles of Reid with the most signal success. “ The general 
approximation of thorough-going Realism, and thorough-going 
Idealism,” says Sir William Hamilton, “may at first sight be 
startling. On reflection, however, their radical affinity will prove 
well founded. Both build upon the same fundamental fact—that 
the extended object immediately perceived is identical with the ex- 
tended object actually existing. For the truth of this fact both can 
appeal to the common sense of mankind; and to the common sense 
of mankind Berkeley did appeal not less confidently, and perhaps 
more logically, than Reid. Natural Realism and Absolute 
Idealism are the only systems worthy of a philosopher; for as 
they alone have any foundation in consciousness, so they alone 
have any consistency in themselves.”* We unite with Ideal- 
ism in regarding states of mind and qualities of matter as alike 
immediately known, in the fundamental relation which consti- 
tutes finite knowledge. But we recede from Idealism when, 
with Mr. Ferrier, it becomes ontological, and, in its oversight 
of the imperfect knowledge of Faith, fails to analyze the philo- 
sophic ignorance which is implied in a finite intelligence both of 
mind and matter. The attempt to confine the universe to the 
limits that are necessary in human knowledge, reacts on that 
knowledge itself, and, by involving them in contradiction, para- 
lyzes the mysterious beliefs which are its life. 

Self-consciousness and world-consciousness are two co-ordinate 
phases of our relative knowledge. They constitute its starting- 
points, But the knowledge to which they are the starting-points 
is not self-contained. The one phase seems to be ultimately 
lost in the mystery of personal identity, and the other in the 
mystery of parts infinitely divisible. Both phases, in these and 
other forms, sink beneath the horizon of our knowledge in 
clouds of mystery. The ultimate propositions regarding Mind 
and Matter are only imperfectly intelligible, and thus, though 
seemingly contradictory, cannot be known to contradict one an- 
other. Perception and self-consciousness are both, so to speak, 
charged with the Faith that such knowledge is not absolute 





* Lamilton’s Collected Works of Reid, p. 817. 
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Being, and cannot yield materials for an Ontology—that all our 
descriptions and definitions of the mental and material systems 
must be relative to our knowledge of these systems—that neither 
mind nor matter can be perfectly known until God is perfectly 
known. An exhaustive or absolute knowledge can alone either 
reconcile or else conclusively expel the beliefs, irreconcilable by 
us, which are lodged in the heart of every human cognition. 
The fundamental Faith that contains them, and to which all 
propositions not known to be contradictory are possible, is the 
only real antagonist Mr. Ferrier has to meet when he goes in 
quest of a definition of Being. He may therefore overlook the 
antagonists he has conjured up, in the counter-propositions and 
counter-demonstrations of the contradictory system which he 
has placed beside his own. Most of those adversaries, we do 
believe, depend for their existence on being conceived by him. 
In this Faith—diffused as it is through all the manifestations of 
human intelligence, and even vindicated as it may be by the seem- 
ing contradictions for which it opens the possibility of a tran- 
scendent reconciliation—let us reverentially watch and wait for 
the Revelation of the Divine Ideas, that is offered to us in the 
works and in the word of God. Only in this condition of mind 
can God be known by man, Only thus, we may add, can one man 
be known by another. Nay, thus only can we know ourselves. 
We read ourselves in our own actions. We read others in their 
actions. We may read the will of Godinall. Yet we must read 
the phenomena, both of the moral and material universe, in the 
Faith that there are transcendent distinctions too—distinctions 
which are the foundation of that system of moral government 
through which we are passing—which mysteriously reconcile 
personal responsibility with human dependence on Divine Power, 
and thus “vindicate the ways of God to man.” It is in theology 
especially that the separate rays of the light of finite knowledge 
seem to converge, and then to set in mystery. Every part of 
any knowledge must be limited until God is comprehended, for 
every part of knowledge seems ultimately to converge in the 
Divine. Man fails to exhaust the meaning of the propositions 
which express the Omnipotence of God, and also those which 
announce the conditions of Moral Responsibility in the creature. 
The only definite meaning that can be introduced by us into the 
one of these sets of propositions, may thus contradict the only 
definite meaning that we can introduce into the other. But 
what is not comprehended, nor reconciled with the objective law 
of knowledge, cannot be pronounced absolutely contradictory ; 
and may be accepted as the only mode in which it is possible tor 
human reason to approach a transcendent truth. We .know 
enough about “ potential existence” to regulate our course under 
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the Divine moral government; even though we cannot define 
speculatively, the absolute relations of man to God, or translate 
into logical formulas the theory of the universe. What the 
Divine Being absolutely is we cannot tell; but we can read 
diligently the language of His works and His word. Let us 
then interpret both, free from the artificial restraints of a demon- 
strative Ontology. In this mortal life, at least, every system 
of the kind must be an artificial restraint; for it cannot embody 
the absolute truth. And perhaps the intellectual barrier may 
be found as insurmountable hereafter and in a better world, as 
we find it amid the moral darkness which surrounds us here. 
But perhaps, too, when the moral darkness has there passed 
away, we may find ourselves in the enjoyment, not indeed of a 
logical theory of existence, but of an unbroken humility and 
love, in which we may serve the Revealed God while we are 
eternally ignorant of Being. 


In parting from Mr. Ferrier, on a system so opposed to the 
one he has offered to the world, we cannot refrain from a re- 
newed expression of our sympathy with his meditative ardour, 
and of our admiration for his speculative ability. We have con- 
fined this article almost exclusively to a review of the one funda- 
mental principle of his Theory. But we have thus denied to 
ourselves the pleasure of accompanying him into the many 
bye-paths and resting-places, especially of historical criticism, 
with which he has so agreeably enlivened his course. In these, 
too, we might, had we followed him, have perhaps found our- 
selves involved not seldom in friendly controversy; but we 
should also have had the pleasure of recommending some 
valuable interpretations of systems ill understood, and opinions 
inadequately appreciated. And both among the details which 
command our assent, and in examining the leading principle 
from which we have so widely differed, we meet an independent 
devotion to speculations that we love, as rare as it is refreshing 
in these degenerate days. When we turn from these pages to 
the dull wilderness of commonplace which spreads over most 
of the literature that now calls itself philosophical, we remem- 
ber the inclination of the philosophic Roman—Errare malo 
cum Platone, quam cum istis VERA sentire. 
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couragement of science in Eng’ .nd, 510 
—later optical discoveries, 513—the un- 
dulatory theory, relative merits of Fres- 
nel and Young, 514—facts and laws 
measured by theories, 516—his mental 
and moral character, 520. 
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